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Introduction 


Reporting a rally organized by the Hizb al-Tahrir branch in Britain in 
Trafalgar Square on 13 August 1995, The Observer quoted the organ- 
izers as promising ‘a taste of the elixir that will inevitably disintegrate 
the malignant cancers of freedom and democracy currently afflicting 
the world’. They also pledged to call on Britain to embrace Islam, 
urging Prime Minister John Major to lead the way. It was just over a 
year since the movement’s notorious International Muslim Khilafa 
Conference in Wembley Arena. Just as then, certain of Britain’s minor- 
ity religious leaders (this time Sikhs and Hindus joining their Jewish 
counterparts) attempted unsuccessfully to get the event banned, accus- 
ing the movement of preaching a doctrine of racist hatred and violence. 
While the British government could turn a deaf ear to the movement’s 
irresponsible rhetoric (its threat, for example, to launch ‘a massive 
campaign on the British way of life’, and taunts that ‘one day Britain 
will become an Islamic state’), there were nevertheless genuine causes 
for concern. These included the movement’s apparent success in 
attracting and radicalizing disaffected sectors of Britain’s young 
Muslims, exposing the weakness of the country’s policy towards its 
religious and ethnic minorities. Added to this was the embarrassment 
caused by its vehement denunciations of friendly regimes in various 
Arab countries where it continues to be a nuisance and, of course, its 
vitriolic attacks on Israel. Moderate leaders of British Muslim commun- 
ities worried at the negative impact of the movement’s aggressive rhet- 
oric and confrontational style on the image of Islam, and the fruit of 
decades of bridge-building in British society. While some mainstream 
organizations entered the fight for the allegiance of Britain’s Muslim 
youth by themselves cultivating a more radical tone, others turned to 
the task of creating a new British Islamic culture in the hope of halting 
the drift towards extremist ideas. 

Where had these troublemakers, with their talk of world Islamic 
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dominance and their remarkable soundbites (a favourite being ‘demo- 
cracy is hypocrisy’, for example), come from? The origin of the move- 
ment, which has in recent years established an increasingly 
international distribution in spite of its relatively small numerical 
strength and practical political impact, can be found in Jerusalem at the 
turn of the 1940s. More specifically, it lies in the response of an Islamic 
scholar and talented intellectual to the break-up of the Ottoman empire, 
the fragmentation of its territories into nation-states, the creation of 
Israel and the impotence of Muslim societies in the face of neo-imper- 
ialism. Repudiating the career as “alim for which his education had pre- 
pared him, on 17 November 1952, Taqi al-Din al-Nabhani submitted 
an application to the Jordanian Interior Ministry for permission to 
establish a new party, Hizb al-Tahrir (HT). He described it as ‘a politi- 
cal party with Islam as its ideology and the goal of resuming an Islamic 
way of life by establishing an Islamic state which will implement Islam 
and propagate it worldwide’. This application was made in accordance 
with the new constitution, which permitted party organization provided 
that parties submit to official investigation; soon after its promulgation 
several opposition parties sought permission to organize openly. 
Al-Nabhani’s application was rejected on the basis that the party’s plat- 
form was incompatible with the constitution, launching it on a collision 
course with the Jordanian regime that is ongoing today. In its ideologi- 
cal formulations, strategy and structure, the new party conformed to 
patterns of similarity discernible among Jordan’s new ideologically- 
based opposition parties (Cohen 1975, 36-9), reflecting characteristics 
of the broader trend of mass parties that emerged in the Arab Middle 
East from the 1930s. These parties generally articulated the new secular 
ideologies of nationalism and socialism which radiated from Europe 
and swept the region between the wars, appealing to a rising inter-war 
generation disillusioned with the West and with the old order of liberal 
democratic regimes. By participating in the new political fields that had 
developed under these regimes in relation to the newly established 
nation-states, this new generation aimed to gain control of the state 
through a revolutionary programme that had as its ultimate goal the 
creation of a new political and social order. Unlike the traditional pol- 
itical groupings of the older generation, the movements they established 
took into account the new realities, thereby making themselves effective 
actors in the context of the new political fields. Displaying the char- 
acteristic features of modern mass political parties, their programmes 
centred on the efforts of a revolutionary vanguard, echoing the early 
Leninist notion of the party as educator of the masses, and an elite 
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group of ‘professional revolutionaries’ (Duverger 1959, 427; Sharabi 
1966, 57-8). In addition, they all exhibited a degree of radicalization, 
and were diametrically opposed to the gradualist approach to change 
upheld by the reform tradition. 

Within this new trend with its overwhelmingly secular nationalist 
orientation, al-Nabhani’s originality lay in his insistence on creating an 
Islamic political party. This would confront the dangers of neo-imper- 
ialism, liberate the region and redeem Palestine by bringing about a 
comprehensive transformation of Muslim societies on the basis of 
Islam, which was now fashioned into a coherent thought-system and a 
mandate for action expressed in a revolutionary programme aimed at 
establishing an Islamic state. The imperative to create an Islamic party 
was one manifestation of the novelty of al-Nabhani’s position intellec- 
tually: he was indeed one of the first Arab intellectuals to argue the case 
for a modern political party using the constructs of Islamic discourse. 
This highlighted an important difference with his movement’s senior 
and enduring ideological rival, the Muslim Brotherhood (MB). While 
the major influence on Hassan al-Banna in Egypt had been the Wafd, a 
popular movement which at the outset lacked a clear political pro- 
gramme, in contrast al-Nabhani had been influenced by the Ba‘th, 
which fashioned a coherent political philosophy under ‘Aflaq, soon fol- 
lowed by a clear strategy of political action. The Ba‘th represented the 
most important trend in Jordanian political life during the 1950s, and 
its popularity was reinforced by its Syrian—as opposed to Egyptian 
—origins. The political climate in 1950s Jordan, dominated by the 
secular Pan-Arabism that swept the Arab world at the time, was not 
conducive to the flourishing of either Pan-Islamist movement, which 
moreover competed for the same constituencies. Of the two, the MB un- 
doubtedly enjoyed the greater success, in terms of both its impact on 
practical politics and its numerical strength. Similar results arose in the 
rest of the Arab and the wider Muslim world to which the party spread. 
By all standards it has failed to win the large following it initially ex- 
pected, even during the last two decades when Islamist movements 
have enjoyed widening popular support and at times a share of political 
power. 

Nevertheless, the movement continues to operate with a hard core of 
committed activists energetically seeking new recruits, offering a stra- 
tegic alternative to both the gradualist and the radicalist camps in 
Islamist circles. Its survival for over forty years in the face of universal 
proscription in the political turbulence of the Arab and Muslim 
countries is indeed remarkable. The movement’s own assessment of its 
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career (which for much of the time has been externally uneventful) is 
examined in the first chapter, which reconstructs its development on 
the basis of a series of internal documents stretching from 1953 to the 
present time. Following the historical examination is a discussion in the 
second chapter of the movement’s main ideas as expounded in 
al-Nabhani’s major publications and further elaborated in party leaflets. 
Here, al-Nabhani’s conception of Islam is analysed in relation to the 
two major trends in contemporary Islamic thought—Islamic reformism 
and Islamic radicalism. This chapter outlines al-Nabhani’s views con- 
cerning modern ideologies, characterizes his theology and jurispru- 
dence, and examines his blueprint for an Islamic state, the Caliphate 
(the Appendix provides a translation of the constitution he proposed for 
this state, outlining political, social and economic systems, educational 
and foreign policies). Chapter 3 analyses the strategy al-Nabhani devel- 
oped for reviving the Muslim world by establishing this state, the most 
notable aspect of which is his insistence on the need for an Islamic pol- 
itical party that would achieve an ideological and political transform- 
ation of Muslim societies through revolutionary change: the 
revolutionary state would then restore Muslims to their former position 
as the dominant world power. Chapter 4 examines the organizational 
structure and aspects relating to membership and leadership in the 
party al-Nabhani created as the instrument of this transformation. 
Chapter 5 traces the party’s expansion beyond Jordan and the 
Jordan-controlled West Bank, focusing finally on its activities over the 
last fifteen years. The conclusion examines al-Nabhani’s enterprise in 
light of the experience of other Islamist protest movements in more re- 
cent years, considering what can be learned about these movements 
from a detailed study of HT. Finally, primary sources on which the dis- 
cussion in the various chapters is based are listed and a comment on 
these sources is provided. 
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The Elusive Caliphate 
The Origins and Development of the Movement 


Taqi al-Din al-Nabhani and the Establishment of Hizb al-Tahrir 


Taqi al-Din al-Nabhani was born in 1909 in the village of Ijzim in 
Northern Palestine, into a family distinguished by its tradition of 
scholarship in the Islamic sciences. His father, who was affiliated to the 
Palestinian Ministry of Education, was a teacher of the Islamic legal 
sciences. His maternal grandfather, Shaykh Yusuf al-Nabhani, was a 
prolific writer who was well connected with Ottoman officials and pol- 
itical leaders, and had served as a prominent judge in several areas of 
the Ottoman state. Al-Nabhani’s early education was supplemented by 
the efforts of these two men, who encouraged him to attend their dis- 
cussions of Islamic jurisprudence and contemporary political issues 
(Samara 1987, 140-6). 

Equipped with a grasp of legal matters and a grounding in the 
Islamic sciences, al-Nabhani travelled to Cairo to attend al-Azhar in 
1928. Returning to Palestine as a graduate four years later, he assumed 
a post within the Ministry of Education as a teacher of the Islamic legal 
sciences at highschool level: he was first appointed in Haifa, and later 
in other towns. In 1938, he attempted to divert his career away from 
teaching in favour of employment within the country’s Islamic law 
courts: this was prompted by his aversion to the constant reminders of 
imperialist influence, which he perceived throughout the educational 
system. He was allegedly well known in educational circles for his ef- 
forts to alert students to the evils of imperialism and the West. 

With the assistance of former colleagues from al-Azhar, al-Nabhani 
secured an appointment as court clerk in the Islamic court in Bisan, 
then Tabariyya. He aspired to more than this, however, and soon sub- 
mitted an appeal to the Supreme Muslim Council, requesting it to ac- 
knowledge his competence in the legal sciences, and to appoint him as 
a judge. It is possible that this correspondence with the Council intro- 
duced him to Hajj Amin al-Husseini, who headed the organization. 
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While one cannot ascertain precisely how and when they met, it is evi- 
dent that a relationship of sorts developed between the two men: ac- 
cording to well-placed sources in Amman al-Nabhani was considered to 
belong to Hajj Amin’s camp during the period from 1945 to 1948. 

Al-Nabhani’s request was not granted immediately. He was first pro- 
moted to the position of chief clerk in the Islamic court in Haifa, and 
then appointed as the judge’s assistant, which post he continued to oc- 
cupy until 1945. It was only then that he was finally appointed as a 
judge, in the Islamic court in Ramleh. He remained there until the Arab 
defeat of 1948, when he fled to Syria. During these years in Haifa, 
al-Nabhani was involved in an Islamic society known as Jam‘iyyat 
al-I‘tisam, established there in 1941. This society addressed religious 
and social issues, and organized popular festivities to commemorate 
significant events in Islamic history. Later on, it provided secret mili- 
tary training for volunteers in the Palestine war. Al-Nabhani served as 
deputy to its founder and head, Muhammad Nimr al-Khatib (Salih 
1988, 430—1,444). 

Samara maintains that throughout his career in legal circles prior to 
the fall of Palestine, al-Nabhani systematically contacted his acquaint- 
ances and colleagues both at home and in Egypt and sought out promi- 
nent personalities: the purpose of this campaign was allegedly to sound 
out these individuals on the idea of establishing an Islamic political 
party with the goal of reviving the Muslims, and restoring the Islamic 
faith to its former glory. There is reason to suggest that at this time 
al-Nabhani had independent views concerning the form any attempt at 
organized activity having such an objective should assume. For 
example, it may be significant that when a delegation from the Muslim 
Brotherhood (MB) visited Haifa in order to unite Jam‘iyyat al-I‘tisam 
with the association in Egypt both al-Khatib and al-Nabhani refused to 
join the latter. This makes an interesting footnote to the debate over 
whether or not he ever became a member of the association. However, it 
is difficult to reconcile Samara’s contention with al-Nabhani’s involve- 
ment in Palestinian Arab Nationalist circles on his return from Syria. 
This chapter in his career furnishes valuable insight into the influences 
that helped shape the political organization and programme upon 
which he finally settled. 

Al-Nabhani returned to Palestine at the suggestion of Anwar al- 
Khatib, who was active in the group of nationalists to which he subse- 
quently became attached. Al-Khatib, who was a former close associate 
of Hajj Amin al-Husseini, was mayor of Jerusalem at the time. After a 
brief period as judge in the Islamic court in Jerusalem, al-Nabhani was 
transferred to the Court of Appeals. He continued in this position until 
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his resignation in early 1950. It was during these two years in 
Jerusalem that he became associated with a group of younger gener- 
ation Palestinian intellectuals, who were emerging as leaders of their 
community’s nationalist aspirations following the Annexation. The 
group included lawyers, journalists and relatives and former associates 
of Hajj Amin. On the whole, its members were Western-educated, and 
modern in their thoughts on political organization and activity. They 
resented King Abdallah and the British, and were determined to reverse 
the situation in their homeland. 

These sentiments won the support of Jordanian Colonel Abdallah al- 
Tall, who was initially Commander of the Arab Legion in Jerusalem, 
and then governor of the Jerusalem area. Al-Tall strengthened the 
group’s conviction that Abdallah stood in the way of the redemption of 
Palestine by describing his secret efforts to conclude a permanent peace 
treaty with Israel. Under al-Tall’s protection, the group freely pursued 
its activities, which included the publication of a daily newspaper, al- 
Ba ‘th, after which the group is generally named. The ideas expressed in 
this paper closely resembled those of the recently emerged Syrian Ba‘th 
Party: al-Nabhani may himself have had contact with it during his so- 
journ in Syria. Indeed several prominent personalities in the Ba‘th 
group later went on to form the nucleus of the Jordanian Ba‘th Party. 
There was also a similarity with the ideas in Musa al-‘Alami’s ‘Jbrat 
Filastin. The group’s central message was a call for revolutionary 
change in the Arab world, to be achieved through the eradication of the 
old order of rulers, and the unification of all Arab states. The Ba‘th 
group believed that the only hope of redeeming Palestine lay in Arab 
unity (Bailey 1966, 125-33; al-Tall 1959, 569-70, 587-91). 

Al-Tall encouraged the group to use al-Ba ‘th to expose ‘the enemies 
of the Arab homeland’, and to denounce their crimes against the Arab 
nation and the Palestinians. Through these attacks on the regime, they 
endeavoured to prepare the Palestinians in Jordan to accept the idea of 
a coup. The success of Husni al-Za‘im’s coup in Syria prompted al-Tall 
and the Ba‘th group to consider implementing their own joint coup 
plan: a promise of assistance was secured from both Syria and Egypt. 
Al-Nabhani’s role in the plot was in communications with Syria con- 
cerning it: al-Tall commissioned him with bringing back a message 
from Husni al-Za‘im in this respect, and he travelled to Damascus in 
May 1949 for this purpose. The ostensible reason for his journey was 
the purchase of paper for the publication of al-Ba ‘th. 

Al-Nabhani’s closeness to al-Tall is evident from this episode: he 
has indeed been described as one of the Colonel’s closest associates in 
Jerusalem (Bailey 1966, 134). He was undoubtedly committed to the 
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coup plot, and the platform on which it rested. Central to this was the 
struggle against imperialism and foreign influence, and the objective of 
achieving ‘the goals of Arabism’. Worth noting is Samara’s contention 
that al-Nabhani’s mosque sermons delivered in Jerusalem during these 
years frequently attacked the Arab regimes as imperialist creations or 
agents: his outbursts allegedly provoked an angry response from the 
king himself. 

Did al-Nabhani’s commitment to this platform survive the debacle of 
al-Tall and the coup conspiracy intact? An answer arises in three 
works he published shortly after this: Nizam al-Mujtama ‘ (A System for 
Society), Risalat al- ‘Arab (The Arab Mission) and Ingadh Filastin (The 
Redemption of Palestine). Ingadh Filastin (published in Damascus in 
January 1950) encapsulates his intellectual outlook at this juncture, and 
introduces elements that would reappear in the works he later published 
under the banner of the newly established movement. This monograph 
reflects a nationalist orientation, based on the notion that the Arabs 
constitute a single nation, unique in its possession of an eternal 
mission. It construes the redemption of Palestine as an Arab affair, and 
Proposes a two-pronged approach to its achievement, one with short- 
term objectives, the other more fundamental and lasting, and centring 
on the efforts of a revolutionary vanguard. The elaboration of the latter 
approach echoes certain salient themes of early Ba‘thist ideology in- 
cluding, for example, the emphasis on the pressing need for Arab unity, 
and on the notion of a revolutionary vanguard which regenerates the 
Arab Nation by initiating the structural transformation of its society (al- 
Nabhani 1950, 5, 169-75, 205-13). 

However, certain important differences can be discerned. For 
example, there is no mention of the Ba‘th’s pivotal notion of Arab 
socialism. A second difference arises in relation to al-Nabhani’s con- 
ception of the Arab Nation’s eternal mission, the ‘Arab Message’, con- 
trasting the relative status of Islam and Arabism in Ingadh Filastin on 
the one hand, and early Ba‘th ideology on the other. The slogan of the 
early Ba‘th was ‘One Arab Nation with an Eternal Message’, and the 
concept of mission is written into its constitution. However, while it ac- 
cepts Islam as a rich part of Arab heritage and national culture, and 
even attributes to it partial responsibility for the Arabs’ glorious history, 
Islam remains only one strand in its ideological formation: furthermore, 
the party is essentially secular in orientation. 

In contrast, al-Nabhani (1950, 13-14) explicitly identifies the eternal 
Arab message as Islam, and contends that Arab nationalism can be re- 
habilitated only by restoring Islam to it as its fundamental principle and 
‘spirit’, which the West deliberately stripped from it. Having said that, 
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he does not explicitly postulate Islam as a political system. Although 
his treatment of the ideological and political system which the unified 
and restructured Arab Nation must adopt remains vague and undevel- 
oped (1950, 209-10), it nevertheless represents a departure from the 
stance of his Ba‘thist contemporaries. There are other indications that 
by the time Ingadh Filastin appeared al-Nabhani was moving away 
from his Ba‘thist colleagues in emphasis, style and approach. He ref- 
used, for example, to associate himself with the group in the first two 
parliamentary elections following the official annexation of the West 
Bank. On the eve of the first elections in April 1950, members of the 
Ba‘th group formed the National Constitutional Front, and won four 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. In contrast, the majority of candi- 
dates stood as independents, apparently the case for al-Nabhani, who is 
not mentioned in the Front’s list. Moreover Samara asserts that his fail- 
ure to win a seat was at least partly attributable to his religious enthusi- 
asm. Al-Nabhani stood again for election in August 1951: this time he 
was actually defeated by the Ba‘th candidate, Abdullah Na‘was. 

Following this second defeat, al-Nabhani took up a lectureship at the 
Islamic College in Amman. Samara claims that he continued to contact 
judges, scholars and prominent personalities, proposing the establish- 
ment of an Islamic political party. Some activists maintain that during 
this period his conception of Islam underwent a fundamental transform- 
ation: this had allegedly hitherto been typical of scholars from similar 
backgrounds. This assertion requires substantiation. While his plan to 
establish a specifically Islamic party represents a further shift in em- 
phasis the idea of a volte-face or a radical metamorphosis of the type 
allegedly experienced by Sayyid Qutb, for example, must be viewed 
with caution. The defeat of 1948 compounded by the failure of the coup 
plot may well have precipitated a growing disillusionment with Arab 
nationalism and its effectiveness in redressing the ills of the Arabs. 
However, a theoretical progression can be traced between the position 
elaborated in Ingadh Filastin and the outlook and strategy of the new 
party. It is worth noting in this respect that no record has come to light 
of al-Nabhani renouncing his writings of this period: a comparison 
might again be drawn with the case of Qutb. 

Although some Security Service reports date the founding of HT as 
early as 1951, others place it at some time early in 1952. The latter date 
reflects more accurately facts gleaned from internal party sources. 
Al-Nabhani, then employed as a teacher in the Ibrahimiyya School in 
Jerusalem, succeeded in early 1952 in winning over his colleagues 
As‘ad and Rajab Bayyud al-Tamimi, and ‘Abd al-Qadim Zallum. These 
three men in turn attempted to convince others of the need to establish 
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an Islamic political party. The four held informal meetings, mainly in 
Jerusalem and Hebron. Initially, they conducted their efforts to win sup- 
porters in secret: the aim was to increase their following substantially, 
before applying for an official licence to organize as a political party. 
During these early months they presented their organization as a relig- 
ious group having as its objective to strengthen sentiments of Islamic 
brotherhood among people. This was an expedient, designed to improve 
the chances of the application meeting with a favourable response. 

While several authors maintain that al-Nabhani had become an 
active member and later quit the MB over a difference of opinion (see, 
for example, Simon and Landau 1972, 408-12; Cohen 1982, 187, 209, 
218; Mayer 1982, 114 n. 46; Sa‘id al-Ghazali, ‘Fundamentalist Groups 
see Islam as Changing the World’, A/-Fajr, Jerusalem, 19-7-87, 9), in- 
ternal sources deny this. This is ultimately immaterial, in that the very 
establishment of a new movement with an independent programme 
constituted implicit criticism of the efforts of al-Banna and his fol- 
lowers, and an implicit refutation of their claims concerning the imple- 
mentation of their own programme from 1928 to 1952. Many 
associated with the Brotherhood were attracted to the new group during 
these first months, when it was widely referred to as the Nabhaniyya 
(130298 of 13-8-52 in FO 816-177, Jordan: Internal Affairs; PRO, 
London), reflecting traditional political attitudes according to which a 
personality, and not a platform, ultimately commands support. 

The formal application for permission to establish HT was submitted 
to the provincial governor in Amman (or directly to the Interior Minis- 
try according to another report) on 17 November 1952: it was made in 
the names of al-Nabhani, Dawud Hamdan, Munir Shuqayr, ‘Adil 
al-Nabulsi and Ghanim ‘Abduh. This procedure was in accordance 
with the provisions of the new constitution (promulgated 8—1-52), 
which permitted party organization with the proviso that every party 
submit to official investigation. If a party complied with the conditions 
stipulated in the constitution, an official permit would be issued. In the 
case of HT, the response was negative. A second application was there- 
fore made, which received the Minister of the Interior’s personal atten- 
tion at the end of January 1953. In spite of personal support for the 
party’s platform from the governor of Jerusalem and his mediation with 
the minister in an effort to procure a licence for it, he was obliged to in- 
form its founding members of a second rejection of their application. In 
justification of its decision, the government argued that the party’s plat- 
form was incompatible in several of its basic precepts with the articles 
of the constitution. It singled out its rejection of Arab nationalism and 
its emphasis of the Islamic bond as the basis of social solidarity, thus 
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creating divisions among Jordan’s citizens along religious lines. The 
party’s explicit rejection of the principle of succession operating in the 
kingdom was furthermore interpreted as evidence that it hoped to over- 
throw the monarchy. Accordingly, the government construed HT as a 
potential cause of civil strife. It claimed that it was obliged, in the in- 
terests of law and order, to refuse to authorize its activities. 

Initially, the leadership thought of appealing to the Supreme Court 
of Justice to review this decision. At this juncture, however, they hit 
upon an alternative. In January 1953 the registration of the MB as an 
association under the Ottoman Law of Associations, which was still op- 
erative in the West Bank, had been officially confirmed. This law stipu- 
lated that if an association wished to organize and pursue its activities it 
had simply to make its intentions known to the highest governmental 
authority in the appropriate region. Naively, the leadership saw this to 
be an obvious way out. Accordingly, they informed the governor of 
Jerusalem (the Interior Ministry representative there) of their intention 
of forming an association (jam ‘iyya), and had their statement published 
in the Jordanian weekly al-Sarih (14 March 1953; al-Nabhani was de- 
scribed as the organization’s head, Hamdan as its deputy head and 
secretary, and ‘Abduh as its treasurer). To complete the picture, they 
informed the Minister of the Interior that their original application (to 
form a political party) had been a mistake: they requested that both the 
application and the government’s response to it be forgotten. 

This move did not amuse the authorities, and the founding members 
of the group were soon after arrested (25 March 1953). Fearing that it 
might be misunderstood, the Interior Ministry stressed that the arrests 
had nothing to do with the organization’s commitment to disseminating 
Islamic propaganda: they were simply a response to its endeavour to by- 
pass the requirements of the law, through claims to have transformed 
itself from a party to an association, without introducing any modifica- 
tions to its platform, activities or aims. Although released a few weeks 
later, these men were then held under town arrest for some time. 

In early June 1953, the leadership wrote without success to the new 
Prime Minister, urging him to cancel the ban on the party’s activities. 
At the same time, they made contact with the MB branch in Nablus: 
this was the first in a series of attempts to merge with this organization 
(which enjoyed official recognition), in a bid to achieve legal status. 
Nothing came of this, however. The party never gained official sanc- 
tion, but neither this, nor the ban on its activities, deterred it from the 
pursuit of its goals, albeit within the confines of increasingly restrictive 
circumstances. 

It is worth considering at this point why the Jordanian authorities 
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adopted such an uncompromising stance towards the new movement, 
while dealing relatively sympathetically with the MB. The regime was 
thus willing to accept the latter’s contention that it was an association, 
and to look upon it with tolerant eyes, despite the fact that it was gen- 
eral knowledge that its ultimate objectives were political. This can be 
explained in a number of ways. For example, the political objectives of 
the local Brotherhood branches in Jordan and the West Bank were from 
the outset almost completely overshadowed by their commitment to re- 
ligious, educational and social welfare projects. Furthermore, the 
association made an effort to portray its aspirations in such a way that 
they would appear to be compatible with those of the regime. Whether 
or not the latter was convinced by this, it evidently thought it expedient 
to permit the Brotherhood to operate, and to develop a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with it. The pragmatism displayed by both sides in this respect 
was sorely lacking in HT’s founders. Coupled with their overtly politi- 
cal stance, this sealed the fate of their organization, and launched it on 
a course of collision with the authorities. 


Building up the Movement’s Cadres (1952-4) 


In the early months, al-Nabhani personally distributed leaflets outlining 
the new party’s ideas in circles from which a sympathetic response 
could be anticipated: other members of the first nucleus joined in these 
attempts to win support and to gain new recruits. The group targeted 
religious occasions such as the Prophet Muhammad’s birthday and 
nights during the month of Ramadan, taking advantage of the large, 
ready-made audiences such occasions produced. Its Islamic character 
was highlighted by the choice of Jerusalem rather than Amman, where 
other political groups based their main offices, for its headquarters, 
prompting speculation that it was planning ahead for the jihad to res- 
cue Palestine and liberate the region from imperialism. The rented 
centre in Jerusalem was soon closed down by police, however, and the 
party newspaper (al-Sarih) which the group put out at this time was 
also soon banned, in March 1953. The extent and success of the move- 
ment’s first activities in Jordan fluctuated frequently, largely in accord- 
ance with the vigilance of the Security Services. In spite of reports from 
early 1953 of the expulsion and pursuit of activists by the authorities, 
there are indications that new branches and study-circles for the indoc- 
trination of new recruits were soon established in a number of West 
Bank towns and further afield in other Arab countries. By June 1953, 
for example, branches had been set up in Nablus, Hebron and Kuwait. 
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A branch was also established in Lebanon, and there are reports of a 
monthly sum of a hundred dinars sent for a limited period from Beirut 
to Jerusalem, to enable the organization to consolidate and expand its 
activities there. The status of the Lebanese section at this time is un- 
clear: reports indicate that the Jerusalem group received its instructions 
directly from Beirut at this time. This is surprising since the central 
party leadership had relocated in November 1953 from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, not Beirut. Although the movement’s centre was allegedly 
Jerusalem, to begin with it was unable to establish a respectable level of 
activity there. Elsewhere, it met with greater success: in Jericho 
teachers affiliated to the movement gained considerable support for it in 
the refugee camps. Dawud Hamdan was reportedly pleased by this: he 
believed that the camps would play a vital role in the movement’s 
achievements. The activities of the Hebron branch at this time were so 
successful that the authorities there clamped down on the party: acti- 
vists in the area consequently stopped delivering sermons with a radical 
undercurrent, and members were sent from other regions to oversee 
activities there. A number of members employed in the Hebron Civil 
Service were treated so harshly that they emigrated to neighbouring 
countries. The result was that by September 1953 a decline in activity 
in the district was discernible. There is a report from July 1953 that the 
publication of a number of books by HT attracted many people in 
Jerusalem to it. This is possibly a reference to the series of eight books 
by al-Nabhani which lay down the movement’s basic tenets and were 
apparently all published in Beirut or Damascus, then distributed in 
Jordan. 

The party was clearly very optimistic during these early months, and 
genuinely anticipated a speedy implementation of its programme. An 
evidently confident Hamdan thus claimed that HT was stronger than 
each of the MB, the Ba‘th and the Communists: he also maintained 
(June 1953) that a mere three months’ further preparation would enable 
the movement and its followers to replace the ‘colonialist regime’ in 
Jordan with an Islamic one. The only practical obstacle to this, he ar- 
gued, was the fact that the number of supporters required for the suc- 
cessful execution of this operation had not yet been met. Consequently, 
he conceded that it was necessary to pursue propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion efforts indefinitely. By the end of 1953 the leadership expressed 
their disappointment at the rate at which support for the movement was 
growing among the general public. The target was ambitious: the 
leadership argued that if 70 per cent of the general public supported its 
aims, they could be relied on to control the remainder of the population, 
enabling HT to achieve its goal. Accordingly, the year ended with a 
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decision to intensify and expand activities, with particular emphasis on 
indoctrination aiming at building up the movement’s cadres and in- 
creasing popular support for it. There was a further failed attempt to es- 
tablish a union of sorts with the MB, this time in Jerusalem. At this 
time too al-Nabhani himself went on a visit to Damascus and then Bei- 
rut: he was later prevented from re-entering Jordan. There are reports 
from early 1954 of activists attracting considerable crowds (as many as 
four hundred on one occasion) at sermons. The beginning of February, 
however, found Hamdan still ruminating over ways to increase the 
movement’s popular following. He suggested that a group of members 
form a ‘Democratic Party’. Its function would be to support and assist 
HT, operating as a front for it. While its principles and methods would 
be identical to those of the movement its platform would uphold the 
rights of the people, especially the Palestinians. This suggestion, which 
was never taken up, was symptomatic of the strictly controlled environ- 
ment in which the movement was forced to operate at this time. 

Statistics revealed at a meeting convened by the movement at the 
end of February 1954 to assess its strength indicated that its efforts to 
intensify and expand activities had achieved results. Members thus 
claimed that in Nablus, Jericho and Jerusalem, and in the Jenin and 
Tulkarm districts, the goal had been reached: some 70 per cent of the 
total population in these locations now supported the party. In Amman 
and Hebron support was slightly less, at 60 per cent. Although the per- 
centages cited here are evidently exaggerated, they nevertheless re- 
flected something of the situation in those areas where party activities 
had met with the greatest success. In spite of these grandiose figures, 
the party’s efforts to expand the network of study-circles it had by now 
established continued. The range of activities in Nablus (May 1954), for 
example, was particularly impressive, including study-circles in 
people’s homes, the indoctrination of highschool students in the 
classroom, and daily sermons in the mosques, which attracted people 
from all corners of society. Alongside this there were public discussions 
and leafleting campaigns. Heightened government surveillance in 
Nablus in June, however, which aimed at preventing the discussion of 
political issues, quickly persuaded the party’s activists and preachers 
there to adopt a lower profile. 


Launching the Quest (1954-60) 


By the middle of 1954 the leadership were satisfied that the movement 
was by now established, its cadres having been successfully built up. 
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They were also convinced that it had generated a respectable scale of 
awareness, both of its presence and of its goals. The time had arrived to 
launch its quest, by embarking on a more public dissemination of its 
ideology. Unfortunately, the decision in mid-1954 to shift the main 
focus of activities from building up cadres to addressing society more 
intensively and systematically coincided with the start of a particularly 
turbulent chapter in Jordan’s political history, plagued by continuous 
confrontation between the monarchy and its supporters on the one 
hand, and the opposition on the other. Falling naturally within the 
opposition camp, HT was compelled to operate in an increasingly re- 
pressive atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, the second half of 1954 was marked by signs of the 
movement’s growing confidence, evident in a more public and con- 
spicuous campaign centring on the open expression of ideas, and their 
dissemination to the public at large. In July a second attempt was made 
to launch a journal, to replace the banned al-Sarih. However the publi- 
cation in Amman of Jaridat al-Raya was also officially banned after 
only three months: according to al-Madi and Musa (1959, 598) the 
dates of its publication were 28 July 1954 to 27 October 1954. Accord- 
ing to Security Service reports four of the movement’s candidates cont- 
ested the October elections: one in the Tulkarm district, one in Jenin, 
and two competing against each other in Nablus. In contrast, Cohen 
(1982, 216) lists six candidates. However, only Ahmad al-Da‘ur 
(Tulkarm), to whom the Qalqiliya branch of the MB had pledged its 
support during his election campaign, succeeded at the polls. Now in a 
position of relative security, he became more daring and radical in what 
he said, especially from the pulpit. By the end of 1954 there are reports 
of hitherto clandestine activities in Qalqiliya and Nablus becoming in- 
creasingly overt. There were allegedly fifty activists in Qalgiliya alone 
at this time: the movement claimed that they had brought its message to 
all levels of society. Activists delivered speeches and sermons which 
openly attacked the government’s policies and actions: these oc- 
casionally incited people to demonstrate against (and even to get into 
fights with) the authorities. Activists in Nablus were mostly from the 
educated elite, and were admired for their skills in playing on their 
audiences’ emotions. Members were repeatedly encouraged to consider 
propagation of the movement’s ideas as their personal duty, and em- 
phasis was placed on the importance of holding study-circles nightly 
wherever possible. Headway was soon made in this respect in Ramallah 
and al-Bireh, and especially in Hebron, where the party boasted one 
hundred and seventy members. These were evidently optimistic times, 
and apparently not completely without reason. Security Service reports 
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on HT thus opened 1955 with an account of rapid progress in activists’ 
achievements in Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq and Kuwait, and of grow- 
ing support for it in each of these places. With respect to Jordan and the 
West Bank, an internal report noted the effectiveness of attempts to 
convey the party ideology to all levels of society. In this case the main 
centres of activity were Amman, Irbid, Hebron, Nablus, Jenin and 
Tulkarm. As interest in Nablus and Jenin had declined following the 
party’s election defeats there arrangements were made for its better- 
known personalities to visit and conduct activities in these areas. 
Jerusalem apparently continued to pose a problem, however, as acti- 
vities there were weaker than anywhere else. Attempts to penetrate vil- 
lages surrounding the city had met with a mixed response, and some 
activists had refused to set up study-circles there: the leadership 
accused them of having fallen under the sway of ‘Western-educated 
individuals’. There were some successes, however. In Dir Abu Tur, for 
example, five separate study-circles were meeting nightly at this time. 
The activists supervising these repeatedly urged their charges to reach 
the masses, and encouraged them in particular to single out the 
Western-educated types referred to above. The movement’s confidence 
at this time stemmed from the realization that its efforts to build up its 
cadres through the indoctrination of new recruits had been so successful 
that all members were now capable of instructing others in the party’s 
ideology. Consequently it no longer feared the effect of activists’ 
arrests, however extensive, on the party’s activities. The leadership de- 
clared that the immediate aim at this juncture was to create a level of 
activity so impressive that everyone associated with HT would an- 
nounce their membership or support without fear of the authorities. 
Activities were therefore stepped up, and in March 1955 the Jordanian 
Chief of Staff described the party as ‘very active’ throughout Jordan 
and the West Bank. Early 1955 also witnessed the resumption of talks 
with the MB on the issue of unification, and considerable progress was 
made this time. The Brotherhood, which was reportedly the more inter- 
ested party in this particular endeavour, was referred to HT’s central 
leadership (now located in Damascus) for a final decision. Talks in the 
West Bank were consequently abandoned. Up until this time the move- 
ment had enjoyed exceptional success in exploiting the mosque sermon 
as a vehicle for delivering its propaganda to a regular, ready-made and 
broadly based audience. The introduction of the Law of Preaching and 
[Religious] Instruction in January 1955 soon put an end to all this, 
making it illegal to preach (or teach) in a mosque without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the Chief Justice, who was also authorized to revoke 
permits at will. Members of the movement were arrested in January and 
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February for violating the new law, prompting a more cautious ap- 
proach to the pulpit thereafter. Although reports that the Chief Justice 
encouraged his subordinates to support the movement suggest he might 
have treated it leniently, Cohen (1982, 212-15) maintains that many of 
its preachers failed to obtain permits, and those who did had to de-poli- 
ticize their sermons completely. 

Cohen also argues that the introduction of this law marked a signifi- 
cant turn in the movement’s fortunes: forced to abandon its most effec- 
tive activity it could rely only on the study-circle as a means of 
increasing its membership and propagating its ideology, making it im- 
possible for it to contemplate acquiring an immediate mass following. It 
is clear, however, that winning popular support continued to be central 
to the movement’s immediate objectives, and loss of the pulpit merely 
resulted in increased emphasis on the other channels employed along- 
side it. Reports from the latter half of 1955, for example, record the 
leadership’s comments that everyone who believed in the party’s tenets 
was obliged to propagate these wherever possible—schools, the home, 
the workplace and on the streets. In the final months of 1955 the 
highest level of activity was reported in Jenin and the villages sur- 
rounding it, where there were over seven hundred members and nov- 
ices. After Jenin, the party’s greatest success at this time was in 
Hebron, where thirty-seven separate study-circles were in progress, 
each attended by seven to ten persons. At the local level, the Hebron 
branch enjoyed the support of the official religious bodies. It also had 
excellent ties with Jerusalem, where the movement had the sympathy of 
establishment Islamic figures. This may explain the resilience of this 
branch, which continued to grow in spite of waves of arrests in 
response to alleged acts of incitement against the authorities. Successes 
such as those in Jenin and Hebron increased the confidence of branches 
elsewhere. In Tulkarm, for example, members openly expressed their 
opinions to government officials and members of the military. Their 
boldness at this time is all the more remarkable given the growing ten- 
sion between the government and the opposition over the Baghdad 
Pact. Although in Jerusalem itself activity remained weaker than in 
other towns, headway was finally made towards the end of 1955 in the 
surrounding villages, thanks to the efforts of school teachers there. 
According to some reports the movement reached its peak in the West 
Bank during 1955. The claim was now made that 70 per cent of the in- 
habitants of all West Bank towns which it had penetrated either be- 
longed to or supported it. 

Although 1956 thus allegedly began on an optimistic note (and 
proved a successful year for the broader Jordanian opposition, 
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culminating in the control of government under al-Nabulsi), a series of 
reports from the first half of the year recorded a weakening of the par- 
ty’s position and a decline in its influence. A scandal in April in 
Lebanon, in which al-Nabhani was associated with the incriminating 
evidence of a cheque for $150,000, allegedly from American sources, 
dealt it a significant blow on the publicity front. People accused it of 
being an American agent, on the US payroll as a shield against commu- 
nism. This American stigma lost it considerable support, and the inci- 
dent precipitated a rift within its own ranks. (Reports also circulated 
that the party received Soviet aid, being promoted by the Soviet Union 
as a destabilizing influence in the region: see Abidi 1965, 208-9, n. 
33). Further fragmentation followed in July, when a group of senior 
activists in the Northern West Bank quit over a clash of opinion with 
al-Nabhani, who was then in Beirut. As a result the movement’s influ- 
ence in the area declined rapidly over the next months, till it was vir- 
tually confined to Qalqiliya. Efforts were made in other regions to boost 
activities in the run-up to the October elections, in which HT candi- 
dates contested five seats. In Hebron, for example, As‘ad al-Tamimi led 
an intensive campaign to organize study-circles and hold meetings day 
and night in cafés and shops. In spite of these efforts, however, no new 
seats were won. Only al-Da‘ur was re-elected, retaining his seat in the 
Nabulsi government as member for Tulkarm. Nevertheless, it was re- 
ported at the end of 1956 that the party’s presence could be felt 
throughout the country. Most conspicuous were its efforts to organize 
meetings and leafleting campaigns, and attempts to establish contacts 
with the public. This year also marked the end of attempts at unifica- 
tion with the Brotherhood. Their failure was attributable to ideological 
differences, organizational problems and personal rivalries. A funda- 
mental animosity and rivalry had existed between the two organizations 
from the outset, exacerbated by the closeness of their platforms and the 
fact that they appealed to the same sectors of society for support. Dur- 
ing the earlier years it had been virtually confined to a contest at the 
pulpit, each group attempting to outdo its rival in its political declar- 
ations in an endeavour to convince the audience that it was more active 
on important issues. In contrast in 1956 it erupted into unrestrained an- 
tagonism, finding expression in public invective and defamation cam- 
paigns. There were even cases when one group informed on its rival to 
the authorities. The Brotherhood focused on the accusation that HT was 
American-backed, while HT retorted by denouncing the association as a 
lackey of the king and the British. From another angle, the Brotherhood 
frequently accused HT members of simulating piety. It also maintained 
that its only achievement was to add another schism to the many 
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already afflicting the Islamic world. For its part, HT argued that the 
Brotherhood lacked a coherent position on socio-economic issues, and 
displayed a liking for secularist ideas. 

Against the background of an impending political crisis provoked by 
the king’s open letter on communism to al-Nabulsi, there are reports 
from March 1957 of activists patrolling the streets in the evenings and 
talking to whoever they found, making in particular for shopkeepers. 
The crisis finally broke in April with the forced resignation of 
al-Nabulsi and the failed coup attempt. The movement supported the ef- 
forts of the other opposition groups in organizing disturbances at this 
time (the contention by Abidi [1965, 162] that it stood loyally by the 
monarchy together with the MB cannot be substantiated). By the end of 
April the government had introduced a series of extreme measures in 
response to the crisis. All forms of political expression were prohibited, 
martial law was declared and opposition activists and suspects were 
hounded. Jordan emerged as a virtual police state, and the ideological 
opposition was driven underground. Although all overt forms of politi- 
cal activity were suspended, there are reports that in some places study- 
circles continued to be held in members’ homes throughout 1957. Al- 
Da‘ur remained as member for Tulkarm in the Chamber of Deputies 
under the military government, making full use of his position to regis- 
ter his movement’s dissatisfaction with the government’s stance and to 
voice its opinions. When parliament reconvened in October (following 
a three-month suspension), he joined the group of deputies who issued 
a declaration of no confidence in the government on the basis of its de- 
clared foreign and domestic policies. 

HT’s experience in Jordan from its inception to the crisis in 1957 
represented a unique chapter in its career, during which it participated 
openly as a distinct actor within the political opposition, in spite of the 
substantial restrictions imposed by the government. The burning issue 
for the opposition as a whole was Israel and the Palestine refugee prob- 
lem. During this period the movement consistently construed the cre- 
ation of Israel as the result of collusion between the imperialist West 
and treacherous Arab heads of state: it was established as a vehicle for 
perpetuating an imperialist presence in the heart of the Muslim world. 
While it advocated the forcible reconquest of Palestine as the only sol- 
ution, this was held to be the task of the future Islamic state. Accord- 
ingly, it rejected all efforts to reach a political settlement. It also 
denounced the concept of a separate Palestinian entity, on the basis that 
its creation would increase the fragmentation of the Islamic world by 
adding another artificial border. Refugee rehabilitation and resettlement 
programmes proposed by the government were rejected as part of an 
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imperialist plot to dispose of the refugee question for good. The party 
urged refugees to reject international solutions to their predicament and 
to insist instead on their right to return. The compensation scheme was 
held to be particularly outrageous: to accept compensation was tanta- 
mount to committing a sin, as it entailed abandoning part of an Islamic 
land to unbelievers. Repatriation under Jewish rule was also rejected on 
the basis that it implied recognition of the usurper-state (leaflet, Al- 
hamdu li-llah). The movement saw the problem of Israel as a conse- 
quence of the Jordanian regime’s pro-Western orientation and more 
specifically its close ties to Britain. 

Anger over this stance erupted on a large scale in relation to two 
other issues during this period. The first of these was the issue of the 
Baghdad Pact, which came to a head during December 1955, with 
widespread demonstrations and rioting. The opposition was united in 
the conviction that this pact aimed at strengthening the imperialist 
presence in the region. At the height of the crisis al-Da‘ur argued vig- 
orously in the Chamber of Deputies for the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Jordanian Treaty. He also called for replacement of the British subsidy 
with funds from Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia, and for the establish- 
ment of a political union with Nasser’s Egypt (Cohen 1982, 216; 
Mishal 1978, 34, 55). Given his movement’s rejection of nationalism 
and the fact that it was particularly ill-disposed towards Nasser this 
comes as a surprise. Nevertheless, union with Egypt was evidently pre- 
ferable to continued British domination, and at a stretch the pan-Arab 
cause might be construed as a way-station on the path to Islamic unity. 
The second issue which served to focus anti-Western sentiment during 
this period was the king’s ostensible war on communism (his open 
letter to al-Nabulsi in March 1957 was in reality an appeal to the assist- 
ance clause of the Eisenhower Doctrine and as such constituted a vir- 
tual invitation for US intervention). Although not formally allied with 
the opposition, HT also opposed the regime during this episode. 
According to activists its independent stance found expression in con- 
demnation of both al-Nabulsi’s government and the regime. The 
regime’s continuing pro-Western stance provoked constant criticism 
from the party: for example, it denounced the permeation of Western 
influence in the country’s educational system (Mishal 1978, 85-6). The 
problem of Israel, the refugee question and the Baghdad Pact each af- 
forded the movement opportunity to expose imperialist plots against the 
Muslim peoples and to defend their interests. As such plots could not 
succeed without the regime’s co-operation this partly accounted for the 
party’s hostility towards it. 

In mid-1953 the head of the Nablus branch remarked that it was 
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essential ‘to persuade our men of the need to bring down this hateful re- 
gime’. Such sentiments notwithstanding, however, the movement never 
espoused violence nor engaged in any activities that directly endan- 
gered the regime during this period. In 1954 Hamdan stated its policy 
in this respect in the following terms (quoted in Simon and Landau 
1972, 415): ‘We will not call for the use of force in order to establish an 
Islamic state. Instead, we will see to it that Muslims understand Islam 
[correctly], so that the Islamic faith will develop and grow among 
them.’ Nevertheless, from the perspective of its platform its opposition 
to the Jordanian regime was absolute. Consistent with its rejection of 
the nation-state paradigm and the promotion of Islam as the basis of 
political identity, it maintained that no justification could be found for 
the existence of a separate Jordanian entity. The significance of this 
position was not lost on the regime and may have been at the root of its 
harsh treatment of HT, which it could thus legitimately construe, at 
least in theory, as a threat to its continued existence. Efforts were in- 
deed made during this period to establish extensive intelligence pen- 
etration of the movement through the use of informers, and all 
preachers affiliated to it were shadowed by government agents. In addi- 
tion, government decrees prohibited the employment of its members by 
state agencies. Cohen (1982, 220, 224; 1975, 30, 33) suggests that two 
factors in particular increased the regime’s hostility towards the party. 
One of these was the fact that its central leadership was situated outside 
the country and so lay beyond its surveillance and control. The second 
was its ‘close ideological ties’ with Hajj Amin, archenemy of the 
Hashemites. Whatever its cause, the regime’s stance severely encum- 
bered the movement’s efforts both to recruit new members and to rally 
general support during this period. Its main strength at this time de- 
rived from traditional centres such as Hebron, Tulkarm and Qalgiliya 
where the impact of modern developments on social structure had been 
limited, and where its conservative religious outlook therefore had sub- 
stantial appeal. Although its support was mainly in urban centres, at- 
tempts were made to penetrate both villages and refugee camps. The 
older generation of uneducated and pious refugees in particular were 
attracted to its platform. Occasionally, study-circles were established in 
the camps, and teachers who had already been recruited there enlisted 
support for these. Examples arose in Jericho and Qalandiya camps, and 
Nur Shams camp was reportedly a party stronghold. On the whole, 
however, the number of refugee members remained relatively small 
(Cohen 1975, 39-40; Mishal 1978, 98; Plascov 1978, 137, 139). The 
main thrust of the movement’s recruitment drive during this period was 
directed at teachers and highschool students. A significant proportion 
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of its activists were teachers of religion, and during the early years it 
had drawn much support from West Bank highschools. Teachers were 
often put in charge of the co-ordination and supervision of study- 
circles, and up until mid-1955 when the authorities explicitly forbade 
the use of political material in the classroom, they exploited their posi- 
tions in conveying the party’s views to their students. Students subse- 
quently had to be organized secretly outside of school. Beginning in 
1957, the leadership issued specific instructions for the organization of 
highschool students in study-circles, under the supervision of teachers. 
Although HT’s main successes were among the educated, it also made 
several attempts to establish study-circles for the uneducated, generally 
placed under the supervision of students. Among the educated members 
those who had a religious education were particularly prominent, along 
with religious functionaries. There was also a relatively high represen- 
tation of large and smaller scale merchants. There was a particular in- 
terest in recruiting the officers of the Arab Legion during these years. 
HT sent letters directly to army officers and encouraged its men to try 
to persuade relatives and friends in the armed forces to support it. 
Cohen (1982, 217-18) reports that it appointed someone in Jerusalem 
during the mid-1950s with the specific duty of maintaining contact 
with army personnel. He adds that it did not establish study-circles for 
army members, but instructed them individually, because of the ex- 
treme sensitivity of political activity within the army. The authorities 
indeed noted the names of all army personnel who visited the mosques 
during sermons by known activists belonging to the movement. In addi- 
tion, there is a report from 1959 (Plascov 1978, 146-7, 210 n. 136) of 
funds sent from party sources elsewhere for the families of officers who 
had been dismissed because of their sympathetic stance towards it. 
Nevertheless it is clear that it did not enjoy any significant success in 
recruiting officers. The Legion’s loyalty to the regime had been proven, 
and it was difficult to penetrate. With regard to the movement’s size in 
Jordan during this period, Cohen (1975, 41-2) maintains that even at 
the peak of opposition activity the most generous estimate of member- 
ship must be placed below seven hundred. If this was the case it could 
not claim to have been a truly mass-membership organization during 
this period. 

By the start of 1958 there were signs that the party was beginning to 
recover from the impact of the crackdown of April 1957. Talks and 
leafleting campaigns were gradually resumed, and in May a meeting 
was held in Jerusalem to prepare for the resumption of full activities. 
Study-circles were reorganized there, and also in al-Bireh and Nablus. 
In July a lengthy pamphlet was issued in Jerusalem announcing that 
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HT’s attempt to address society in Jordan and the West Bank had been 
a resounding success, observing that the movement and its agenda were 
now common subjects in people’s conversations. As it was poised to 
proceed to a new chapter in the implementation of its programme the 
main part of this pamphlet discussed the responsibilities and activities 
which were now incumbent on its members and administrative organs. 
July 1958 thus marked the beginning of an endeavour to ‘knock at so- 
ciety’s door’, and the recognition of a new level in the party’s commit- 
ment to its programme. The leadership declared at this juncture that, in 
contrast with the preceding stages (when an activity was undertaken 
only if there was conviction that the movement could absorb the conse- 
quences), from henceforth it would avoid only something that might 
damage it irreparably, or threaten its survival. Consistent with this new 
level of commitment, the leadership announced that from this point on 
there was no place in the movement ‘for honorary members, or those 
who adopt merely a supportive role’ (Dukhul al-Mujtama‘ 1958, 27). 

Such aspirations notwithstanding, however, the early weeks of the 
new stage witnessed a significant decline in activities in Jordan and the 
West Bank. Events in Lebanon prevented contact with the leadership in 
Beirut, and there were yet more conflicts between al-Nabhani and cer- 
tain activists, leading to more expulsions from the movement. The ex- 
pulsion of activists from Jordan and the West Bank by the authorities or 
their removal to remote parts such as al-Zarga’ also contributed to the 
overall decline of this time. Nevertheless activities during the latter half 
of 1958 proceeded on a moderate scale; there are even reports from No- 
vember of activities in Hebron regaining momentum. Following the lift- 
ing of the Emergency Regulations in December, activists in Jerusalem 
made plans to expand the network of study-circles there (Simon and 
Landau 1972, 428-9). This year also witnessed the withdrawal from the 
movement of As‘ad al-Tamimi, one of its founder members and most 
prominent personalities (Makka Calling 10, February 1984, 1. As‘ad is 
currently known for his leadership of the Islamic Jihad—Bayt al-Maqdis, 
which he later established in Amman.) In addition, al-Da‘ur was finally 
expelled from the House of Representatives, having been charged with 
activities hostile to the regime. His uncompromising line secured him a 
two-year prison sentence. After this the movement did not contest any 
subsequent elections in Jordan. In spite of such setbacks internal 
sources claim that at some point during 1958 it received ‘an offer to run 
the government’ in one country in its sphere of action, the implication 
being that this was Iraq. It turned this down, however, on the basis that 
preparations necessary for the successful assumption of power and the 
establishment of a viable state were not yet complete. 
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From July 1958 HT launched a campaign to attack the stance and 
policies of the ruling circles and to highlight and defend the people’s 
interests: it aimed thereby to attack relations between ruling circles and 
the people. On the leadership’s instructions such activities were ex- 
ecuted by printing and distributing leaflets, publishing local news- 
sheets, drawing up and presenting petitions, visiting or sending delega- 
tions to targeted individuals, organizing clandestine ‘whisper cam- 
paigns’ and delivering mosque sermons. During the initial stages, it 
primarily targeted the ruling circles and the people’s interests in 
Jordan, and to begin with was unable to sustain a continued series of 
successful activities. This difficulty was attributed to ‘a wave of emo- 
tion’ which had engulfed the region at this time and prevented people 
from responding to the movement’s efforts in this respect. Internal 
sources do not elucidate what is meant by this expression. While com- 
menting that the phenomenon lasted six years they display some con- 
fusion over when it reached its peak and began to subside: according to 
one source this occurred before HT transferred to the next stage of its 
programme in April 1960. What is clear, however, is that the move- 
ment considered it to be over by the end of 1961. Apparently, the ex- 
pression was an allusion to Nasser’s rise during this period to the 
pinnacle of his popularity and prestige. (His fortunes had indeed al- 
ready begun to turn some time before the official breach with Syria in 
1961.) The contention that the ‘wave of emotion’ imposed a climate 
dominated exclusively by politics on people within the party’s sphere of 
action was hence an allusion to the succession of important political de- 
velopments which absorbed the Arab world during the years of Nasser’s 
growing ascendancy including, for example, the Lebanese crisis, the 
revolt in Iraq and the United Arab Republic experiment. The impact of 
Nasser’s popularity on the success of the party’s endeavour to attack 
ruling circles in the Arab world at this time was indeed highlighted in 
certain internal sources. In a leaflet issued in mid-1959, for example, it 
maintained that ‘hypocrites, Western agents and hirelings’ had deliber- 
ately erased from people’s minds the idea of calling their rulers to 
account over their conduct (muhasabat al-hukkam), convincing them 
that to question or criticize their rulers was an act of treachery towards 
their countrymen, as well as being evidence of brokerage to the colonial 
powers and a threat to their countries’ independence. Nasser’s popular- 
ity was largely blamed for the success of this campaign, but the popu- 
larity of ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, King Hussein and Rashid Karami, 
whose actions had also struck a chord in people’s hearts, was also held 
to have contributed to this. According to HT the hypocrites and West- 
ern agents who were behind all this also argued that these rulers had 
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much greater understanding of politics and the people’s interests than 
the general public, thanks to their positions. This had added to the vir- 
tual sanctification of the Arab heads of state, which meant that its at- 
tempts to criticize them simply fell on deaf ears, or were energetically 
silenced. Its leadership were evidently aware of the paramountcy of the 
new revolutionary states, with their charismatic rulers and single-party 
regimes. The party employed the epithet ‘emotional’ in describing the 
climate which hindered its efforts in a deprecatory manner. Indeed it 
denounced Nasser as a demagogue who played on mass sentiment and 
an American agent who governed according to the systems of unbelief. 
Its experience of these years is summed up in an internal source as 
follows: 


The Arab people were one and all without the slightest doubt that Jamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir was a great saviour sent by God to this umma to rescue it 
from colonialism. Consequently everyone was devoted to him, with the ex- 
ception of one group—Hizb al-Tahrir—which enjoyed no influence in so- 
ciety, but attempted without effect to expose him. (leaflet, A-fa-hukm, 2) 


It was only after the ‘wave of emotion’ subsided, and after various 
changes in the regional situation, that HT was finally able to execute 
sustained and intensive activities in the campaign to attack relations be- 
tween ruling circles and the people. Internal sources indeed claim that 
it attacked each and every relation of this kind as soon as it came into 
existence and regardless of the circumstances, thereby ‘knocking con- 
tinuously on society’s door’. Construing this as evidence of the move- 
ment’s rapid progress in this stage of its strategy and in anticipation of 
an early transfer to the next stage, in March 1959 the leadership set 
down the details of the system of popular organization it intended to 
adopt, transmitting these to provincial committees. The initial attempt 
at implementing this new framework for acquiring and organizing 
popular support was experimental, and was confined to efforts to dis- 
tribute party leaflets. Urban centres were divided into zones according 
to local demographic and geographical criteria, and each zone was as- 
signed to a zone commander (a senior party member). Other members 
and novices were assigned to clearly defined locations within the zones 
determined by their place of work or residence, or their personal prefer- 
ences. The experiment was successful only in Beirut, where efforts to 
distribute leaflets and to generate discussions with the general public 
within the new framework met with encouraging results. However, 
these lasted only for a short time. Everywhere else, the experiment 
failed. Referring to urban centres in Jordan (and probably more 
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specifically to Amman alone), internal sources maintain that a crack- 
down by the authorities at this time on activists involved in the attempt 
to implement the new system seriously damaged its chances of success. 
The Zone System became increasingly important during subsequent 
stages of the movement’s strategic plan, being conceived as the funda- 
mental logistical framework for many of its central activities. This early 
experience with it did not augur well for the future, however, and prob- 
lems were constantly encountered in the effort to implement it. Docu- 
ments from the next three decades indeed frequently record the 
leadership’s frustrations in this respect, and also outline the various 
modifications introduced to the system in the hope of making it more 
applicable on the ground. 

In April 1959, the central leadership in Beirut, where al-Nabhani 
had once more relocated from Syria, decided that it was time for the 
party’s branch there to seek official recognition. Accordingly, a state- 
ment informing him of the establishment of their organization was sub- 
mitted to the Minister of the Interior by a group of five activists (‘Ali 
Hasan Fakhr al-Din, Talal al-Bisat, Mustafa Salih Musa, Mustafa al- 
Nahhas and Mansur al-‘Abd Haydar), who were presented as its admin- 
istrative body. This statement was accompanied by the party’s Code of 
Basic Regulations and its proposed constitution for an Islamic state, in 
compliance with the Ottoman Law of Associations which was still oper- 
ative in Lebanon. The composition of this administrative body is of 
some interest. Its members were from Sidon and Tripoli, as well as 
Beirut, and had diverse occupations: a bookshop manager, a university 
student, an accountant, a landowner and a merchant. The youngest was 
only twenty, while the oldest, who headed the proposed organization, 
was thirty-eight. The Code of Basic Regulations stated that the organiz- 
ation intended to set up subdivisions in other towns. It also declared 
that it might enter candidates for election to the House of Representa- 
tives, if at any time it considered this to be an effective vehicle for the 
achievement of its objectives. Predictably, repeated emphasis was 
placed on the legal character of all methods it proposed to employ. The 
attempt to acquire legal status there may have been part of a deliberate 
campaign to promote Lebanon as a potential primary stronghold and 
centre of activity for the movement, as an alternative to Jordan. The 
scale of activities in Jordan had indeed continued to diminish well into 
1959, due primarily to the ever-tightening grip of the Jordanian secur- 
ity services and police. Reports in Jordan from throughout 1958 and 
1959 tell of large numbers of activists being obliged to confirm their 
presence daily at police stations and to pay sums of money as bail. The 
police chased anyone discovered distributing the movement’s leaflets 
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and broke up its meetings and study-circles. As a result the number of 
leaflets reaching the public was much smaller than in previous years 
and meetings were almost completely abandoned. Expulsion orders 
were also issued in 1959 against several of the party’s most prominent 
personalities, having a drastic effect particularly in Jerusalem. The 
highly repressive atmosphere made recruitment of new members vir- 
tually impossible, and an overall decline in membership was registered 
at this time. Added to such local factors was the fact that the civil war 
and general turmoil and unrest in Lebanon during the early part of 
1959 had made the transmission of instructions from the central leader- 
ship in Beirut to other places extremely difficult, and this may have 
compelled the leadership to concentrate on activities within Lebanon 
itself. Moreover, the instability of Lebanese political life at this time 
(together with traditional Lebanese tolerance) may have encouraged the 
view that it might be easier to achieve the movement’s goals there. In- 
ternal sources indeed claim that the greater freedom offered by Lebanon 
had been the crucial factor in al-Nabhani’s decision to base himself in 
Beirut, after only a short time in Jordan. Furthermore although HT in- 
sists in theory that knowledge of which location is best for the estab- 
lishment of the Caliphate is the preserve of God it stresses that it is 
nevertheless its duty to capitalize on favourable circumstances and seize 
opportunities wherever these arise within its sphere of operation. This 
may result in a temporary intensification of activities in a particular 
country. Whether or not a decision had been taken to focus on Lebanon, 
it is evident that by April 1960 the leadership was well satisfied with 
the progress of the movement’s preparations for the next stage of its 
mission, which had thus been successfully launched. 


Winning over Society (1960-64) 


On 23 April 1960 the leadership issued a general communiqué an- 
nouncing initiation of the most critical phase of the party’s strategy (in 
contrast, a leaflet from May 1962 reports that this stage began during 
the second half of 1960). This was accompanied by an announcement 
that provincial committee members were henceforth to be elected, in 
accordance with the movement’s Administrative Law. A detailed law 
outlining the election procedure was also issued, and the first elections 
were conducted in mid-1960. The decision to introduce elections was 
possibly linked to the leadership’s claim at this time that the movement 
had finally matured into a complete political party. Several new acti- 
vities were introduced during this phase. Central to these, and to the 
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service of which all others were directed, was the fusing process or pro- 
cess of interaction, through which the movement endeavoured to unite 
society’s concepts, beliefs and aims on the basis of its ideology. As the 
implementation of this activity continued to elude the movement, at the 
beginning of 1962 the leadership made further efforts to explain it and 
to urge its immediate pursuit. An essential part of the fusing process 
was the creation of a popular support base comprising influential per- 
sonalities and a public opinion sympathetic to HT and its ideology. To 
achieve all this, activists were urged to talk to people directly and the 
use of leaflets was generally played down. This applied also to the at- 
tack on relations between the people and ruling circles and to exposing 
imperialist plots. To drive this home the leadership pointed out that the 
movement’s failure to elicit any response either from the people or from 
the rulers to its comments concerning the anti-Qasimite revolt in 
Northern Iraq (which was construed as the outcome of British—Jorda- 
nian collusion), the secessionist coup in Syria (September 1961), and 
the Iraqi—British oil negotiations had been a direct result of the fact that 
it had relied too much on leaflets to disseminate its views in this re- 
spect. As activists were initially reluctant to establish direct contact 
with the people, at the end of 1961 the leadership introduced extraordi- 
nary measures to reduce drastically the use of leaflets, and to promote 
continuous personal contact through visits to people’s homes or public 
places and the dispatch of delegations, for example. A new weekly 
study-circle was introduced for all members and novices, and an in- 
struction was issued that each member and novice should henceforth 
devote one night a week to direct communication with the people with- 
in the framework of the Zone System. The new study-circle would pro- 
vide activists with material on which to base their discussions in 
contacting people, and would train them in applying the movement’s 
ideas to ongoing developments in society. The general objective was to 
put the intellectual dimension back on the agenda; for some time acti- 
vists had been preoccupied with politics due to the ‘wave of emotion’ 
mentioned above. By the middle of 1963 the success of these new pro- 
cedures was reported. Activists were now making a sustained effort to 
contact people directly, applying key concepts in the movement's ideol- 
ogy to ongoing developments in their discussions with them. The extra- 
ordinary measures were therefore cancelled. During the latter half of 
1963 such activities were gradually focused on public places where 
groups tend to gather temporarily, with the aim of creating a public 
opinion sympathetic to HT’s views. This was a bold move given that it 
was still prohibited for activists to talk openly and to distribute its lit- 
erature in public places in Jordan. These four years had witnessed 
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persistent problems in the attempt to implement the Zone System, 
which was indispensable to the success of this part of the movement’s 
strategy. Consequently, it was subjected to a number of organizational 
modifications. In spite of earnest attempts in this respect, however, the 
leadership observed that it remained mere ink on paper. Having satis- 
fied themselves that the system was indeed susceptible of successful im- 
plementation they attributed this failure to the fact that it had not yet 
developed into a concept in activists’ minds. It could be implemented 
only if this was achieved, and if activists believed firmly that it met the 
requirements of the party’s strategy. A lengthy leaflet was therefore de- 
voted to the achievement of these objectives, and the leadership asserted 
that there was no longer any excuse for failing to apply it. 

At the end of 1962 the leadership opened a new avenue of activities, 
in the form of a campaign to seek support from powerful groups in 
society which could protect the movement’s mission and improve its 
chances of success. The timing of this decision was based on the ob- 
servation that it was experiencing an unprecedented level of pressure, 
its activists were suffering more than ever, and the rancour of the 
‘unbelievers and hypocrites’ had intensified towards it. Society no 
longer responded to its efforts and it remained generally weak, without 
a powerful group in its ranks to defend and assist it in its mission. To 
execute the new campaign, the leadership selected experienced 
members and dispatched them (either individually or in small delega- 
tions) to seek the back-up of appropriate groups in Syria and Iraq. The 
rationale behind targeting Syria and Iraq emerged in late 1968: internal 
sources indicate that the coup plot which was foiled in Amman at this 
time had been undertaken in the knowledge that it could be co-ordi- 
nated with simultaneous action in Damascus and Baghdad. During its 
first year the new campaign was prosecuted with the twofold objective 
of acquiring back-up to facilitate continued implementation of the 
movement’s strategic plan and to achieve the ultimate goal of assuming 
power. It failed to meet with any positive response. In early 1964 the 
first of its objectives was abandoned, as developments in Jordan at this 
time had convinced the leadership that the implementation of the par- 
ty’s strategy was proceeding smoothly and with effect. There was 
consequently no need for the protection of specific powerful groups to 
ensure its continuation. 

This confidence derived from HT’s success in rallying people in 
Jordan to join in a specific activity under its leadership, which was in- 
terpreted as evidence of a powerful response to the movement and its 
agenda. The decisive occasion was the Pope’s visit to Jerusalem at this 
time. In spite of extensive arrests of activists before this, the party had 
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managed to orchestrate considerable opposition to the visit and to the 
idea of internationalizing Jerusalem, with which it was associated. Its 
leafleting activities had borne fruit in the sizeable demonstrations 
which greeted the Pope. The leadership construed this as the first suc- 
cess in the movement’s hitherto fruitless attempt to assume leadership 
of the people. Upheld as evidence of the effectiveness of the fusing or 
interactive process, it was the determining factor in their decision at 
this juncture to make more directly for their ultimate goal, which would 
clearly intensify confrontation with the regime. Since the start of 1963 
the movement had been increasingly public in promoting itself as an al- 
ternative to the ruling circles and inciting people against them. Accord- 
ing to internal sources this resulted in the pursuit, imprisonment, 
torture and execution of activists throughout the sphere of operation. In 
1963 it gained its first martyr: ‘Abdul Ghani al-Mallah was tortured to 
death by the Ba‘thist regime in Iraq. 


In Search of the Elusive Caliph (1964 to present) 


It appears that from late April 1964 HT had hopes of an early achieve- 
ment of its final goal. In all likelihood, it expected the new Caliph to be 
installed in Jordan, and its priority at this juncture was clearly to con- 
solidate and build on the successes it had recently enjoyed there. Allud- 
ing to the transfer to this new stage in the movement’s activities, and 
apparently also to its success in relation to the Pope’s visit to Jordan, a 
later source explained that it ‘first disseminated the idea of establishing 
an Islamic state among the people. When they responded it set about 
working to actually install a Caliph’ (leaflet, Haga’iq la bud). The 
time had come to prepare the now receptive Jordanian society for the 
imminent establishment of the Caliphate within it. Activities having an 
immediate bearing on the attempt to assume power were hence high- 
lighted. For example, the campaign to seek back-up was now often re- 
ferred to as ‘gathering forces for the assumption of power’, echoing the 
spirit of this new stage. This campaign had apparently been widened to 
include many more activists than the few hand-picked ones who had 
hitherto been commissioned with its prosecution. In early 1965 the 
leadership issued a general communiqué insisting that direct contact 
was indispensable to its success: as problems with this had resurfaced 
new measures were introduced to relax certain of the restrictions which 
governed it. The movement’s provincial committees also needed 
pulling up at this time. As the fifth session of elected committees com- 
menced, the leadership reviewed the first four, concluding that the 
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committees had failed to fulfil their role throughout the first three 
sessions. Although some improvement had been discernible during the 
fourth, there was still room for more. A leaflet was issued in May re- 
minding the committees of the duties entailed by their status within the 
party, urging their members to target rulers, politicians and prominent 
personalities in their direct contact activities, and to focus on develop- 
ing qualities of creative leadership. A second leaflet reminded them of 
their exclusive responsibility for planning and carrying out specifically 
political activities, with the aim of improving their political profile in 
society. 

The years from the late 1960s to the early 1970s were a period of 
profound optimism as HT anticipated the imminent achievement of its 
final goal, at least in Jordan. The leadership claimed explicitly in 
mid-1969 that the fusing process had been so successful in Jordan that 
the movement had created an effective support base for itself there 
(leaflet, Yulahaz anna, 3). Activists in Jordan were hence instructed to 
work towards setting the movement up as a custodian of society within 
the framework of the Zone System. Elsewhere, they were reminded of 
the need to strive to construct parallel support bases, persisting in 
directly contacting people whatever the sacrifices, concentrating in par- 
ticular on groups assembled in public places and influential person- 
alities. The leadership’s claims concerning the perceived scale of 
support for the movement in Jordan at this time provided the rationale 
behind two failed coup attempts in Amman during 1968 and 1969, 
masterminded by the party and groups in the military that had pledged 
it their support. Internal sources maintain that on each occasion simul- 
taneous arrangements were in hand in Damascus and Baghdad, with 
pockets in the armed forces of all three countries co-ordinating steps to- 
wards a grand coup. The first attempt took place late in 1968, activists 
being arrested in relation to it in December. The movement was con- 
vinced that the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia and the heightening 
tension in superpower relations had made the international scenario 
propitious, if not ideal, for establishing an Islamic state that would be 
viable. The general version of events has it that one of the activists in- 
volved in the plot lost his nerve and went to the royal palace to inform 
on his colleagues. In contrast some internal sources maintain that 
Yasser Arafat exposed the plot to the king. Twenty-three members were 
sentenced to death in relation to this plot, the sentences later being 
commuted. According to internal sources this was thanks to the inter- 
vention of powerful Bedouin clans. The second coup attempt was pre- 
empted by Jordanian Intelligence, and two officers were caught. Acti- 
vists, apparently including al-Da‘ur, were arrested in October 1969. 
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The failure of these two coup plots must have caused considerable 
frustration to the movement’s leadership at this time. Indeed at the end 
of 1969 they announced their disappointment at its overall perform- 
ance, arguing that it was neither operating at the level necessitated by 
the fact that it had reached an advanced stage in its strategy, nor ex- 
hibiting the maturity appropriate to this stage. Measures were therefore 
introduced to assess more accurately the level of activists, meetings and 
study-circles, so that inadequacies could be addressed. Such frustrations 
aside, however, the coup attempts of the late 1960s nevertheless 
ushered in a period of heightened optimism and growing expectation, 
which lasted for some years. Thus according to an internal source: 


Since 1972 and following the failure of the first and second attempts the 
party was tempted every day and every hour to hope that God would honour 
it with success....It actually braced itself for this, as did its men, and waited 
expectantly and with great anticipation. (leaflet, Uslub li-Kasb, 3) 


Presumably for reasons of security none of the internal sources surveyed 
elucidates explicitly what these two ‘attempts’ (muhawalat) signify, and 
even now activists are reluctant to discuss the coup plots of the late 
1960s. The mention of 1972 is apparently a reference to a further 
attempt to stage a coup, this time in Southern Iraq. This attempt, which 
activists acknowledge, possibly involved Salih Siriyya (see Samara 
1987, 148; Khairallah 1974, 87). Reinforcing the optimism evident in 
the leaflet quoted above, in Nazarat Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, pub- 
lished in December 1972, al-Nabhani argued that circumstances were 
growing more propitious by the day for Muslims to liberate themselves 
from the vestiges of colonialist control, and to resume their mission to 
propagate Islam worldwide. This further explains the spate of coup 
attempts at this time. Activists indeed speak of another attempt to stage 
a coup in Jordan, in 1971, claiming that the authorities neither an- 
nounced it nor disclosed any information about it. The leadership had 
been so confident of the chances of a successful execution this time that 
tapes were prepared in advance for distribution to the media announc- 
ing the new Islamic order and the installation of a Caliph in Jordan. 
Reliable external sources in Amman corroborate reports of a third 
coup attempt, confirming that no one knew anything about it at the 
time. The failure of this last attempt in Amman came as a shock to 
al-Nabhani, and activists suggest that he never recovered from his dis- 
appointment. Sur ‘at al-Badiha, his last publication before his death 
which appeared in November 1976, represented a reaction to this 
bungled operation, and its pages bear eloquent witness to its author’s 
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frustration. He remarked, for example, that ‘people in this region—and 
Muslims in particular—still persist in thinking slowly. Spontaneous 
intuition and rapid perception still elude them’ (al-Nabhani 1976, 3-6, 
13, 52). The book pressed home relentlessly the importance of issuing a 
speedy judgement whenever this is required, based on rapid perception 
and comprehension. Without this, al-Nabhani argued that the appropri- 
ate response in the face of something unexpected cannot be forthcom- 
ing; people will wind up in trouble, and opportunities will be missed by 
the dozen. 

In spite of these failures, however, internal sources from the latter 
half of 1971 further emphasized the general optimism of this period. 
With much satisfaction, the leadership now claimed that the sphere of 
operation (centring on Jordan) had been admirably prepared for the 
establishment of the Caliphate. The notion of an Islamic state had been 
effectively conveyed to the general public and concentrated in their 
hearts: evidence of this took the form of a pressing desire among them 
to see a Caliph in power. The leadership indeed asserted at this time 
that now the groundwork was complete and the idea of the caliphal 
state existed in the umma, in reality the Islamic state had already been 
brought into existence. All that was required was for HT to place itself 
in a position to announce the installation of a Caliph, by making a suc- 
cessful bid for power. As it was critical at this juncture for the move- 
ment to exercise genuine and spontaneous leadership over society and 
to control it effectively, attention turned once more to the Zone System, 
the successful operation of which would underpin the achievement of 
these objectives. Having reviewed the party’s experience with it to date, 
in August 1971 the leadership resolved to implement it in what was de- 
scribed at the time as its final form (the implication being that this form 
would continue under the new state). Instructions were issued for ad- 
ministrative modifications and a reorganization of distribution within 
the zones based on activists operating in the zones where they lived. 
Arrangements were introduced to ensure that everyone involved 
grasped the implications of their position, and zone commanders were 
instructed to see that activists continued to concentrate the movement’s 
conception of the Islamic state in the hearts of those among whom they 
operated. Setting themselves up as custodians of the people within their 
zones, commanders were also urged to fulfil its function as custodian of 
society; it was now crucial to ensure that people’s ideas and emotions 
continued to evolve upwards and did not revert to their declined condi- 
tion. During the latter half of 1971 and early 1972 the leadership were 
once more compelled to remind committees and members of the nature 
of their duties now that the movement had advanced through the early 
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stages of its career. As it had matured fully twelve years previously it 
was high time they grasped that its primary concern was no longer with 
its own development, nor its main function still to indoctrinate. Its 
mission at this juncture was rather to concentrate on activities through 
which it might lead the people and see to their affairs. Direct contacts 
with the people in particular were henceforth to be put to the service of 
the latter aim, rather than being confined to explaining the ideology 
and correcting erroneous concepts. From the start of the interactive pro- 
cess the leadership had stipulated that all activities be carried out 
among the people and within the fabric of society. At this juncture they 
considered it particularly important that people begin to observe the 
movement as it operated among them. Provincial committees, their 
individual members, and other senior activists were hence instructed to 
make themselves known throughout their provinces, even if this pro- 
voked a severe response from the authorities: the implication was prob- 
ably that they adopt a more public presence and higher profile. The 
leadership argued that if people observed the party ideology embodied 
in specific individuals and committees it would assume a more tangible 
existence in their eyes, making it easier for these individuals and com- 
mittees to lead them on its basis. 

While the movement’s development from 1973 to the end of the dec- 
ade is not discussed in internal sources from this period, a picture of 
these years emerges from later sources. The general tone of the period 
was set by the optimism of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Activists and 
committees were preoccupied with their expectation of imminent suc- 
cess; as a result committees became negligent in pressing members to 
perform their duties and fundamental party activities were neglected. 
As the years passed without any sign of God’s help and victory, the 
situation worsened. Many members’ zeal subsided, and some began to 
despair altogether of the party’s chances of success. Others believed 
there was no longer any point in continuing with all the party’s acti- 
vities, and suggested instead that the entire movement devote its en- 
ergies exclusively to seeking back-up, as this would directly enable it to 
assume power. The result of all this was that the overall scale of acti- 
Vities steadily declined. HT finally entered a period of complete stagna- 
tion, continuing into the next decade. 

On 20 June 1977, al-Nabhani passed away in Beirut. He was suc- 
ceeded as supreme leader by ‘Abd al-Qadim Zallum, who continues to 
occupy this position. His whereabouts are a closely guarded secret, al- 
though he probably resides in Amman. Some internal sources suggest 
that his closeness to al-Nabhani and the fact that he had immediate 
access to his papers secured his succession. Others claim that the 
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leadership committee appointed him supreme leader. Under the new 
leadership in the early days of the Iranian Revolution the movement 
sent a delegation to Paris to meet Ayatollah Khomeini before his return 
home. Two further delegations were later sent to meet him in Tehran. 
During the last of these meetings in April-May 1979, the delegation 
presented Khomeini and Ibrahim Yazdi—then foreign minister—with 
a memo, in which a number of recommendations were made. It also 
alerted him to the fact that his alleged failure to apply Islam in its en- 
tirety, and the consequent duality that was evident in the sphere of gov- 
ernment, had allowed political chaos to spread and given the enemies 
of Islam an opportunity to consolidate their position and to declare their 
hostility. It urged him to settle things. The first step was to appoint a 
Caliph to conduct affairs in accordance with the Prophet Muhammad’s 
precedent and the Quran. Circles of influence in society should then 
pledge allegiance and obedience to him. Khomeini himself was pro- 
posed for this office. The next step was for the existing government to 
be replaced by one based exclusively on Islamic legal rules. The delega- 
tion presented Khomeini with HT’s proposed constitution for an 
Islamic state, together with an introductory volume detailing the legal 
evidences upon which each article is based. It also urged Khomeini to 
ban all political activity based on anything other than Islam and to 
purge the country of foreign influence in all of its forms. At the end of 
August 1979, a second memo was sent to Khomeini. In this the leader- 
ship expressed their frustration at the fact that their advice had been ig- 
nored. They also commented on the constitution drafted by the Council 
of Experts, including an article-by-article critique of the version of this 
which had recently been published in the Lebanese newspaper al-Safir. 
Concluding that it was un-Islamic, the movement once more offered its 
own constitution for Khomeini to adopt, describing it as ‘a complete 
Islamic constitution, ready for implementation’ (leaflet, Mudhakkiraa... 
al-Irani, 52). Frustrated a second time, it became rapidly disenchanted 
with Khomeini, later denouncing him as a virtual American agent and 
adopting a hostile stance towards his revolution and his Islamic 
Republic. 

At the end of 1980 the leadership attempted to revitalize the move- 
ment’s efforts. Members who believed they should concentrate exclus- 
ively on seeking back-up were reminded that the effectiveness of this 
endeavour ultimately depended on the movement’s other activities, 
without which there was no guarantee of eliciting a committed and 
energetic response from any group. They were also reminded of the 
fundamental importance of the fusing process, of the need for the party 
to construct a popular support base, to manage people’s affairs in 
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accordance with its ideas and to exercise its leadership over them. Once 
again problems with the Zone System occupied the leadership’s atten- 
tion, as its effective operation was crucial to the success of these acti- 
vities. It was conceded that in spite of efforts to improve the system and 
to implement it, no success could be reported in this respect. Proof of 
this lay in the fact that the movement remained unable to lead the zones 
it had defined. Drastic measures were clearly necessary if the end for 
the sake of which the Zone System had been devised was to be 
achieved. The system was therefore dispensed with altogether in favour 
of an ‘eleven-point plan for winning over and assuming leadership of 
the umma’. This plan involved provincial committees commissioning 
the most prominent and widely respected activists in each province 
with winning over to HT’s cause people in a specified location or be- 
longing to a particular tribal community. The main target was person- 
alities enjoying influence over a social group of whatever sort, the 
assumption being that if an influential individual became genuinely 
committed to the movement’s ideas those people over whom his influ- 
ence extended would also be won over. Instructions were issued for for- 
mal pledges to be extracted from these personalities to the effect that 
along with whoever was subject to their influence, they would serve the 
party as loyal supporters (mu ’ayyidun; mu’azirun), willingly backing it. 
The commissioned activists were also instructed to make an effort to in- 
volve these personalities in the movement’s endeavour to manage 
people’s affairs, and to see that their needs were met within their re- 
spective spheres. The various personalities who had made pledges were 
also to be introduced to one another. Remaining activists were divided 
into two categories and distributed by the local committees. Any who 
enjoyed influence in a profession, a neighbourhood or a tribal commun- 
ity, for example, were charged with pursuing the same course within 
their respective spheres of influence. Everyone else could choose a 
place or a group of people to work among, preferably in shopping areas. 
The eleven-point plan represented a more pragmatic and flexible ap- 
proach to the attempt to win over and assume leadership of the people. 
In place of the rigid focus on urban centres there was now a policy of 
exploiting any influence or status activists already enjoyed, wherever 
this might be based. Furthermore no element of compulsion was written 
into the plan, and activists could choose the location or group to which 
they were assigned. The hope was that they would then pursue their 
duties more willingly and with greater motivation. 

The concern to revitalize and intensify the movement’s efforts found 
expression in other measures introduced alongside the new plan at the 
end of 1980. There was also an attempt at this time to make its 
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activities more conspicuous. Steps were taken to promote the campaign 
to manage people’s affairs by frequently issuing leaflets and short notes 
and using ‘whisper campaigns’ to convey the party’s proposed solutions 
to daily local problems, and to attack rival governmental and other pro- 
posals. Written material was distributed throughout their various 
spheres of activity by activists with particular emphasis on shopping 
areas and other meeting places, where attempts were made to stimulate 
debate. In an effort to single out sectors of society from which a positive 
response to HT’s ideas might be expected, members were assigned to 
highschools and universities and were encouraged to create a nucleus of 
support within each educational establishment, in the hope that this 
would then work to win over and lead increasing numbers of people. 
Religious personalities were also targeted and encouraged to include 
whatever the movement wished to convey to people in their sermons 
and lessons, and a campaign was launched to penetrate all religious es- 
tablishments. Finally, activists were encouraged to give talks and to 
write pieces for publication in newspapers: the more capable were 
urged to write books conveying the party’s ideas. Such efforts aside, the 
events of summer 1982 elicited an admission from the leadership that 
there had been a serious delay in achieving the movement’s ultimate 
goal. Recognition of their impotence in the face of Israeli aggression in 
Lebanon prompted serious soul-searching: “but what can we do, seeing 
that the establishment of the Caliphate has been delayed for some pur- 
pose which God alone knows?’ (leaflet, Ma ‘dhira ila rabbina, 1). Dur- 
ing early 1983 they attributed the party’s continuing inability to lead 
the people to the climate engendered by the war in Lebanon, its after- 
math and repercussions. More specifically, blame for this was laid on 
people’s preoccupation with what internal sources described as ‘physi- 
cal activities’, signifying coups, factional fighting, assassinations, de- 
dication to warlord cults, and so on. The leadership argued that the 
unbelievers and their agents in the region had deluded Muslims into be- 
lieving that such activities were the key to their liberation. They had 
then conspired to create the existing scenario in an endeavour to con- 
sume the Muslims people's energies and to distract them from the intel- 
lectual and political activities which the movement upholds as the real 
key to their salvation. The leadership’s stance during these years was 
reminiscent of their position at the height of Nasserism: once more they 
argued that people were being carried away by their emotions. As in the 
earlier episode activists could not be shielded from the effects of the 
prevailing climate, and this time some recommended that the party go 
along with the emotions of the masses and use this as a means of 
gathering them around itself, thereby enabling it to lead them. The 
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leadership rejected this suggestion, arguing that if HT adopted this 
course it would merely contribute to the success of the plots and con- 
spiracies implemented against Muslims by the unbelievers. In spite of 
the movement’s admitted inability to lead the people, the leadership 
were nevertheless capable of some optimism at this juncture. The wide- 
spread reassertion of Islam (which had been manifest across the Arab 
and wider Muslim world at least since the early 1970s but did not re- 
ceive its first mention in party sources until now) was upheld as evi- 
dence that Muslims were now generally persuaded of the 
ineffectiveness of physical activities, being convinced that their salva- 
tion lay in Islam. However they cautioned that obstacles must still be 
expected along the movement’s path, because their enemies had re- 
duced the Muslims to despair, making them ‘unable to move effectively 
to transform Islam into a living reality assuming a concrete form on the 
ground as a state’ (leaflet, Nass al-ijaba, 1). 

As the decade progressed, difficulties in the endeavour to win over 
and lead people indeed continued. The measures introduced at the end 
of 1980 had not produced the desired results, and during early 1985 the 
leadership was compelled to address the fact that there was no effective 
popular support base. Consequently a new perspective was adopted, 
focusing on the need to gain supporters and helpers (mu ayyidun; 
ansar). These would constitute the pillars of the support base, and 
through them the movement would be able to lead people to perform 
the activities it required of them. New procedures were issued for 
acquiring and organizing such supporters and helpers, pursued within 
the framework of the spheres of operation outlined in the eleven-point 
plan. Essentially, the new arrangements envisaged the construction of 
concentric circles of helpers and supporters around each party member. 
The first circle would comprise ex-members and suspended members 
who were still faithful to the ideology; the second would consist of col- 
leagues or friends who were known to be sympathetic to the movement 
and to respect its aims. These individuals would make a formal pledge 
to help and support the movement, and collectively would make up the 
nucleus of the individual member’s support base (qa ‘ida), which was to 
be added to constantly. Beyond this the campaign to gain helpers and 
supporters from key sectors of society was expanded. Activists were 
commissioned to target politicians, intellectuals, professionals, tribal 
heads, journalists, graduates and individuals with economic clout, and 
an attempt was made to construct a support base within each sector. 
The leadership emphasized that the party sought to win these sup- 
porters and helpers not as potential members, but as part of the forces 
which ultimately would serve its aims. Accordingly, the process was 
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described as ‘amassing forces for the party’. In a sense they would form 
a fifth column within society: through them the movement hoped to im- 
prove its chances of exercising leadership over the public at large. Acti- 
vists were instructed to nurture in their supporters and helpers a sense 
of personal responsibility for delivering the people from their predica- 
ment and to encourage them to convey HT’s ideas and literature to the 
general public. Each member was instructed to consolidate his bonds 
with his support base and to gather together everyone belonging to it on 
religious occasions and in social meetings. To assess the extent of the 
party’s influence the leadership called for an attempt to be made at least 
once a year to gather together all supporters and helpers in the various 
spheres of activity. 

In the early part of 1988 the leadership apparently sensed that if acti- 
vists were to continue pursuing HT’s mission with conviction and en- 
thusiasm, its position required some bolstering. A letter of 
encouragement was issued for the consumption of all members and 
novices, reassuring them that God’s help and victory were indeed on 
their way, and strengthening their determination to work to establish 
the Caliphate, whatever sacrifices this entailed. A number of hadith and 
quranic verses were cited as ‘indisputable evidence’ that the movement 
had been promised divine help. One of the hadith refers to a group 
(jama‘a; ta’ifa) which will strive to establish Islamic government, 
specifying that it will be located in Jerusalem, its surroundings and geo- 
graphical Syria. The leadership pointed out: ‘We began in Jerusalem 
and expanded into its environs and into bilad al-Sham’ (leaflet, 
Ab ‘athu ilaykum, 1). Although there was thus no doubt that divine help 
would ultimately materialize, they reminded members that it was God’s 
wont in such affairs to intervene only after there had been much hard- 
ship and despair. Members must therefore be steadfast and prepared to 
endure all manner of suffering, in the knowledge that the re-establish- 
ment of a powerful Caliphate was absolutely certain, as predicted, for 
example, in a hadith foretelling that the Caliphate will expand and 
enjoy many conquests, including ‘Constantinople’ and ‘Rome’. Acti- 
vists were urged to spread their faith in the imminence of God’s help 
and victory, and to continue their efforts among and alongside the 
people. 

At this time the leadership also appear finally to have woken up to 
the opportunities created by the Islamic resurgence, manifestations of 
which had continued to be evident throughout the decade. In February 
1988, for example, they argued that HT should ‘avail itself of the op- 
portunity afforded by the umma’s present conviction that its salvation 
lies in Islam alone, and in the restoration of government according to 
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God’s revelation’ (ibid., 2). It should nurture people’s yearning for 
Islamic government, inspiring courage in them and convincing them 
that they can break the control of unbelief, so that they would work 
with the movement towards what was now construed as their common 
goal. The resurgence undoubtedly created a climate more conducive to 
the movement’s agenda than in earlier decades, carrying the leadership 
on a wave of optimism into the 1990s. From the late 1980s to the 
mid-1990s there has been evidence of continuous activity in various 
parts of its sphere of operation, with a high profile especially in Jordan 
and, in very recent years, a dramatic rise in profile in Britain. In both 
locations, it responded vociferously to the momentous developments of 
this decade—the Gulf crisis and the Middle East peace settlement 
(inaugurated by the signing of the Israeli—Palestine Liberation Organiz- 
ation accord in Washington in September 1993). These developments 
furnished undisputable evidence of continuing neo-imperialist conspir- 
acies against the Islamic umma which aimed to prevent its re-establish- 
ment as a major international power. There could be no more potent 
reminder of the urgent need to press forward towards the movement’s 
ultimate goal, the installation of a Caliph. 
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Traditional Beginnings, Modern Ends 
The Ideology of the Movement 


By 1932, al-Nabhani had returned to Palestine after graduating from al- 
Azhar, to begin a journey that was to end in repudiation of the tradi- 
tional institution of the ‘u/ama’—in terminal decline from the late nine- 
teenth century—and the pursuit of power through modern politics and 
revolutionary change. Like Hassan al-Banna before him, al-Nabhani’s 
perspective was profoundly influenced by his disgust with Western im- 
perialism and his determination to reverse its damaging impact on 
Muslim societies through a return to Islamic forms. In contrast with the 
theoretical assumptions of al-Banna’s reformist—Salafist outlook, 
al-Nabhani upheld the absolute dichotomy of Islam and Western civili- 
zation. In formulating a new response to the problems facing Arab and 
Muslim societies immediately after World War II, he had endeavoured 
to articulate an ideological alternative to those offered by the secular 
political parties that had begun to emerge during the interwar period 
with their overwhelmingly nationalist orientation, as well as an alterna- 
tive to the ideological stance of the MB which at the time represented 
the most significant Islamist alternative to these groups. Al-Nabhani 
called for fundamental change based on Islam reconceived as self-suffi- 
cient principle, revealing a degree of radicalization echoing features of 
the thought-world of his Indian and Egyptian contemporaries—Abul 
A‘la al-Mawdudi and Sayyid Qutb. The harsh realities of continued 
subjugation to the West, the loss of Palestine, and the entrenchment of 
the nation-state with its associated secular politics posed a serious chal- 
lenge to al-Nabhani’s traditional roots. The rubric was changed, and 
the text partly too: Islam was now upheld as a comprehensive and thor- 
oughly modern ideology, supremely fit to compete with its rivals, and 
providing theoretical justification for the required revolution. 


Modern Ideologies: Islam and its Rivals 


In expounding his views and refuting the claims of other ideologies, 
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al-Nabhani endeavoured to be systematic and to treat the general case. 
However, there are uncountable internal inconsistencies in his writings 
which are generally attributable to his a priori conviction that Islam is 
the only valid thought-system, resulting in a lack of genuine interest in 
other thought-systems and general issues. His treatment of these is typi- 
cally superficial, and there is often an attempt to tailor the ostensibly 
general discussion to the demands of the a priori conviction: the as- 
sumptions of an Islamic worldview clearly form the starting point. 
Al-Nabhani defined an ideology (mabda’) as a rational doctrine con- 
taining a system (‘agida ‘agliyya yanbathiqu ‘anha nizam). This doc- 
trine is a comprehensive idea of life, the universe, humanity, and life 
before and after life on earth. While the doctrine is implicitly diagnostic 
of the human condition, the system embraces the prescriptive aspect ad- 
dressing the practical application of the doctrine to everyday life. It 
comprises solutions to individual problems and regulations for ordering 
societal and public affairs; methods for implementing such solutions 
and regulations; and the means for preserving the doctrine and propa- 
gating the ideology. Al-Nabhani frequently upheld an ideology as an 
idea (fikra) plus a method (tariga). The idea comprises the basic doc- 
trine plus the solutions and regulations that emanate from it, while the 
methods for implementing these make up the method, together with the 
means for preserving and propagating the doctrine. He insisted that 
only a rational doctrine can function as the basis of an ideology. If a 
doctrine is rational then it must be possible to establish it through men- 
tal investigation and inductive reasoning, and al-Nabhani indeed main- 
tained that penetrating and enlightened thought directed at human life 
and the universe would ultimately issue in a doctrine that could form 
the basis of an ideology. Conceding this, however, he also maintained 
that such a doctrine would be correct only if received through divine 
revelation, arguing that the human mind is limited by design, and 
hence cannot arrive at a correct doctrine through its own workings. 
Once revealed, however, such a doctrine is nevertheless accessible to 
reason, and is hence rational. This position, which reveals the extent to 
which al-Nabhani’s apparent rationalism is merely a flimsy veneer, was 
evidently tailored to fit the Islamic case. Indeed al-Nabhani maintained 
that a revealed doctrine is superior to all others, as it is in harmony 
with human nature, with its inherent need for ‘a Creator who disposes’. 
The categorization of doctrines as either spiritual or political would 
also serve the Islamic case. A spiritual doctrine, like that of Christian- 
ity, issues in ideas that address the Hereafter: it bears no relation to this 
life, and furnishes no distinct perspective on it. In contrast, a political 
doctrine does stipulate a specific outlook, and is concerned with 
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regulating affairs here and now. Political doctrines determine all as- 
pects of the societies that embrace them, and constitute the hallmarks of 
distinctive civilizations. Al-Nabhani’s Islamic ideology and the two 
rival ideologies of capitalism and socialism are each held to be based on 
a political doctrine. Every doctrine, political or spiritual, functions as 
the basis on which the concepts of the individual who embraces it are 
formed. Revealing an idealist outlook, al-Nabhani asserted that human 
beings shape their conduct in accordance with the concepts they hold 
about life. Through the concepts it informs, a doctrine hence deter- 
mines individual behaviour. Al-Nabhani defined a concept as the mean- 
ing (expressed by a word) of a thought that corresponds to a reality that 
can be grasped by the mind, either because it is itself perceptible, or be- 
cause the fact of its existence can be deduced from something else that 
is perceptible. He held that a concept is formed as a result of connecting 
a specific reality with certain data. Comprehension of these two 
elements is crucial in this process. Drawing on the notion of analogical 
deduction first transferred from its application in jurisprudence to the 
doctrinal sphere by the early scholastic theologians, al-Nabhani main- 
tained that this is achieved by the mind comparing the matter it seeks to 
comprehend with certain fundamental principles, represented by the 
doctrine wherever such is embraced. The doctrine hence determines 
both the manner according to which comprehension proceeds, and the 
manner in which concepts are formed, which al-Nabhani referred to by 
the term ‘aqliyya. If individuals who embrace a doctrine and whose 
conduct is hence shaped by it collectively implement the system that 
emanates from it, they can be said to cohere on the basis of an ideologi- 
cal bond. Al-Nabhani upheld this as the correct and enduring basis for 
a social order, superior to ties rooted in nationalist and patriotic senti- 
ments, which are by nature impermanent. Nationalism, which is like a 
bond joining a large family, can give rise to internal feuds especially 
when there is no external threat, and patriotism, which appeals to terri- 
toriality, is effective only when defending the homeland against aggres- 
sion. Al-Nabhani dismissed such sentiments as expressions of the 
survival instinct, held in common with animals and birds, thereby de- 
bunking two significant foci of political allegiance. He did not consider 
nationalism, whether in its European or in its Arab constructions, an 
ideology: this category applied only to three thought-systems, two of 
which are inherently and fundamentally flawed. 

The critique of capitalism and socialism centred in each case on the 
doctrines that form the bases of these rival ideologies. Secularism, the 
doctrine underpinning capitalism, was faulted on two counts: it is not 
based on reason, but on a historical compromise between intellectuals 
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and clergy, and it contradicts human nature, which demands a role for 
religion in regulating human affairs, rather than subscribing to a man- 
made system for this. Materialism, the doctrine underpinning social- 
ism, was also held to contradict human nature, through its implicit de- 
nial of God’s existence: as a result those who embrace this ideology, 
being unable to sanctify the divine, exhibit a tendency to sanctify the 
ideology itself, or leading socialist personalities. As in the case of secu- 
larism, this doctrine too does not rest on reason, as it is based on 
matter. Neither capitalism nor socialism achieve the correct balance be- 
tween the individual and society, or the state. While capitalism gives 
primacy to the individual and their freedom, according to socialism it is 
the state, which expresses the social collective, that is supreme, and 
individuals are hence deprived of fundamental liberties. In the former 
case the emphasis on individual liberties has allegedly issued in the 
capitalist economic paradigm: al-Nabhani indeed implied that there is a 
causal relationship between the notion of secularism and the emergence 
of capitalist economies. In the political sphere the emphasis on individ- 
ual liberties finds expression in the democratic forms embraced by capi- 
talist states; al-Nabhani dismissed these as a facade, as those with 
economic weight alone enjoy real power. 

Both capitalist and socialist ideologies hold that happiness is 
achieved in sensual gratification. This notion is developed to its furthest 
extent in capitalism, which allegedly upholds self-interest as the ulti- 
mate criterion for judging conduct, and as the basis of its perspective on 
life. Devoid of all other values, capitalism brings aggression, anxiety 
and spiritual anomie. This is best illustrated by the method designated 
by the ideology for its own propagation. This is colonialism, which 
al-Nabhani described as the imposition of military, economic, political 
and cultural domination over defeated peoples in order to exploit them. 
In 1953 he warned that although the countries of the Muslim world ap- 
peared to be independent they were dominated by the former colonial 
powers, who continued to exploit them, and to further embed the capi- 
talist perspective in their societies. For the remainder of this decade and 
the following one, party literature continued to focus on colonialism 
and especially neo-colonialism, which was construed as ‘the most dan- 
gerous cause of suffering for weak peoples, and the greatest threat to 
local and world stability’ (Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1969, 
160). All major world powers were accused of neo-colonialist activities, 
perpetuating control over former colonies through economic aid, loans, 
investments, agricultural and industrial projects, and the installation of 
puppet regimes. Dubbed the leading neo-colonial power, the USA was 
accused by al-Nabhani of taking the whole world as a ranch for its own 
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exploitation, and conferring international legitimacy on neo-colonial- 
ism by incorporating the Trusteeship System and certain key articles in 
the UN charter, making the promotion of neo-colonialism a duty of the 
organization. His most caustic attack was reserved for the English, 
however, who allegedly ‘left their island with the express aim of suck- 
ing other people’s blood, and plundering their riches’ (ibid., 133). 
While material exploitation is the main objective of American and 
British colonialism, the French are more interested in cultural domina- 
tion, which is particularly dangerous. The Soviet Union has also been 
guilty of colonialist policies, especially since the early 1960s, when 
capitalist principles began to inform Soviet foreign policy. Adding 
finally Germany, which is ‘expansionist by nature’, al-Nabhani con- 
cluded that ‘the world’s five major states are all colonialist states en- 
deavouring to extend their control and influence over all parts of the 
world’ (Nazarat Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1972, 141, 145). As far as 
the Middle East is concerned, he held that its richness and consequent 
colonial importance had ‘transformed it into a Western colony, Western 
states vying with each other over colonizing and extending their influ- 
ence over it’ (ibid., 76). From an international perspective, the deter- 
mining factor in the region’s politics was allegedly a struggle between 
the USA and the UK, the two arch neo-colonialists. A leaflet from 1969 
employed the analogy of a game of chess played out between these two, 
with the region’s states as pieces, to describe the situation in the Middle 
East. Al-Nabhani referred to ‘puppet’ rulers, their strings pulled from 
behind a screen by the two real protagonists. This was a far cry from 
how things should be: ‘there should be a struggle between the region’s 
inhabitants and the colonizing powers. Instead, the USA and the UK 
vie with each other in creating new fetters, to prevent people from so 
much as thinking of liberation’ (Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 
1969, 98). The notion of an Anglo-American conflict was central to 
al-Nabhani’s understanding of the region’s politics. Sources from 1969 
and 1972 indeed claimed that the struggle between these two powers to 
gain or retain control of Egypt was at the root of the regional crisis, 
rather than the Arab-Israeli dispute. Accordingly, the 1967 War was 
construed as ‘an instrument in the struggle over Egypt’. The present 
party leadership continue to employ this notion when analysing re- 
gional developments. The Iran-Iraq War was thus explained as ‘a 
battle for the Gulf’, in which the real adversaries were the USA and the 
UK. The Gulf crisis was construed as a continuation of the same battle: 
from its earliest days, the real aim behind America’s intervention was 
to extend its hegemony over the Gulf and terminate British influence 
there. Most recently the leadership have indeed argued that the demise 
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of communism and the break-up of the Soviet Union have led to an in- 
tensification of the Anglo-American struggle. 

As with colonialism, al-Nabhani also denounced the method upheld 
by the socialist ideology for its own propagation, described in general 
terms as one of creating contradictions in societies. Based on an ideo- 
logical model of international relations he offered an analysis of the 
foreign policies of the Western and Eastern blocs, assuming on the part 
of each a crusade to extend its ideology globally by the method desig- 
nated for this in the ideology itself. Considerable attention was devoted 
to mapping the evolution of these methods: for example, the notion of 
peaceful coexistence was construed as a deviation from the designated 
method for propagating socialism. Given that he evidently upheld 
ideology as the determining—indeed the exclusive—factor in foreign 
policy formulation, al-Nabhani’s assertion that the most important in- 
ternational vehicles of capitalism and socialism agreed to bury the 
hatchet over thirty years ago comes as a surprise. The Vienna Summit 
of 3 June 1961 allegedly marked an end to the Cold War, and to the 
Soviet Union’s efforts to rival the USA over its international suprem- 
acy. Kennedy and Khrushchev agreed to divide the world into zones of 
influence and pledged each other mutual political, economic and mili- 
tary support against all other states. While the Summit signalled an end 
to ideological conflict, the superpowers agreed to retain a semblance of 
hostility in order to guarantee continued control over states in their re- 
spective blocs. A single American—Soviet world force emerged, intent 
on controlling international politics and increasing its own power at the 
expense of all other states. Within it, the USA allegedly enjoys 
supremacy. 

According to al-Nabhani, this alleged rapprochement illustrates the 
extent to which socialist attempts to engineer the collapse of capitalism 
have failed. The socialist effort in this respect had been doomed from 
the outset, due to the erroneous character of the socialist doctrine and 
its compatibility with secularism, and the misconceived strategy of at- 
tempting to embody it in the oppressed classes. The rise of socialism 
made no impact on the world hegemony of capitalism: indeed socialism 
itself was so influenced by the dominant ideology from the early 1960s 
that it became virtually indistinguishable from it. Dominated by capital- 
ism, the world had become a thoroughly miserable place where human- 
ity ‘stumbles and sinks under the yoke of political and economic 
oppression; enslaved by an unjust power, it labours under the horrors of 
a nightmare of misery, subjugation and debasement’ (Nazarat Siyasiyya 
li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1972, 79). Historically, this distress is laid at the 
doorstep of European Christendom, to the legacy of which the 
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‘Western’ capitalist world has been heir. Al-Nabhani cited three spe- 
cific examples in this respect. 

He described the practice of major states forming blocs to dominate 
the world and divide up its resources as ‘the root cause of the world’s 
misfortunes’, denouncing its earliest example, the Pact of the Five 
Kings, as ‘a curse to the world’. He also singled out the notions of in- 
ternational community and international law, arguing that it had been 
spurious to designate the sixteenth-century Assembly of Christian 
European states an ‘international community’ as it was established to 
mount collective resistance to the Islamic state and for three centuries 
was open only to Christian European nations. More recently, although 
membership in the ‘international community’ has been extended to all 
states, al-Nabhani argued that the UN is still identified exclusively with 
the interests of the capitalist West, and the USA in particular. He de- 
nounced the UN as a device for ‘rendering oppression by the dominant 
state lawful’ (Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1969, 32), and its 
Security Council as ‘a graveyard for burying problems and directing 
them as the dominant state wishes’ (leaflet, Jawab li-su’alayn). His 
condemnation of international law revealed a similar preoccupation 
with its Christian European origins. Even today, he argued, ‘the tradi- 
tional principles of the Christian—or capitalist—states continue to con- 
trol people the world over; the customs and ideas of all other states are 
rejected’ (Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1969, 149). The injus- 
tice and suffering caused by the capitalist West through such policies 
would end only if capitalism itself is eradicated: 


As long as the world is unable to liberate itself from enslavement to this 
idea and from the domination of states with designs on it and deeply en- 
trenched influence over it, there can be no hope for its salvation. The 
world’s sincere thinkers must liberate it from capitalism’. (Nazarat Siyasiy- 
ya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1972, 78) 


While the states that direct world affairs claim to spread justice, 
al-Nabhani argued that they deliberately create problems to promote 
‘solutions’ enabling them to implement their exploitative policies. 
Capitalism, according to al-Nabhani, encourages the domination of in- 
stinct over intellect. While Islam had regulated the instincts effectively, 
the rise of capitalism unleashed these, and exploitation of the weak by 
the strong became the norm. Al-Nabhani insisted that a correct doctrine 
must be introduced into the global arena: ‘If there is no nation or 
people who embrace a basic idea, live according to it and convey it 
world-wide there can be no hope for the world’s welfare or salvation’ 
(ibid., 73). 

Islam, which offers the only correct doctrine, provides the solution to 
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this crisis. Al-Nabhani urged Muslims to assume responsibility for sav- 
ing the world. By establishing an Islamic state which would propagate 
the Islamic doctrine globally, he argued that it would be possible to 
create a world order mirroring the dichotomy between good and evil 
found in the human soul, in place of the thoroughly evil order created 
by capitalism. Comparing the track record of the Islamic doctrine with 
that of capitalism, he asserted that ‘for tens of generations and for over 
a thousand years hundreds of thousands enjoyed stability and dignity, 
and flourished under the shelter of this idea’ (ibid., 74). 

While his primary concern was clearly with the evils of capitalism, 
the attraction of socialism, which had gradually developed into a domi- 
nant discourse in the interwar Middle East having a profound ideologi- 
cal impact on its societies, was not lost on al-Nabhani. He repeatedly 
accused Muslims who embraced socialism of posing as intellectuals by 
ostentatiously bandying the theory of dialectical materialism, which he 
dismissed as clearly erroneous. In keeping with his general conviction 
that ideas condition reality and his idealist approach to political 
change, he paid particular attention to the socialist concept of thought, 
which he characterized somewhat crudely as a reflection of matter on 
the brain. Refuting this with the assertion that matter is not a reflector 
nor the brain reflective, he offered his own definition of thought as the 
senses transferring to the brain a sensory perception of a particular real- 
ity, which is interpreted using previously acquired data. Without such 
data, this process allegedly ends not in thought but in ‘instinctive dis- 
crimination’, which also occurs in non-human brains, and consists of 
an ability, acquired through repeated experience, to differentiate be- 
tween what can and what cannot be used to satisfy biological and in- 
stinctive needs. Al-Nabhani argued that human superiority over all 
other creatures resides in the ability of the human mind to think. The 
achievements which make life, humanity and the universe as a whole 
(including animals, plants and inanimate objects) wholesome are all 
attributable to thought. Given its importance, it is clearly essential that 
the correct method is pursued in thinking. Al-Nabhani faulted both 
capitalism and socialism for adopting the scientific method of thought 
as the basis of thought per se. He insisted that this method be confined 
exclusively to the investigation of matters susceptible of scientific ex- 
perimentation; in all other cases the rational method of thought should 
be employed. This is simply thought as a natural process, applied to 
gain knowledge of the true nature of whatever is under consideration. It 
is the original and fundamental method of thought, on which the scien- 
tific method is itself based. As evidence of its derivative and limited 
nature al-Nabhani offered a series of observations concerning scientific 
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thought. For example, it leads to the conclusion that intangible things 
do not exist, which is evidently incorrect. Consequently the results it 
produces are not definitive. Furthermore, it depends on previously accu- 
mulated data, which must have been acquired through another method 
of thought. Finally, it is incapable of originating new thoughts and can 
only deduce these from existing data. 

Having thus faulted the two rival ideologies in their outlook, 
achievements and underlying epistemological basis, al-Nabhani posited 
an alternative which, once correctly understood and revived, would lib- 
erate humanity from its shackles and solve the crises of the twentieth 
century. By constructing a systematic ideology based on a rational doc- 
trinal formulation of Islam he might persuade Westernized Muslim 

Ssceptics, increasingly swayed by intruding European cultural and ideo- 
CiSzgical influences, of its superiority as the basis for a modern political, 
«Economic and social order. In an immediate post-war milieu character- 
(ized by political stress, rapid economic change and social disruption 
£“socialist ideas and constructions of Arab nationalism proved a powerful 
oe Al-Nabhani criticized other political movements, includ- 
¿ing for example the Ba‘th, for adopting these alien thought-systems in 
T the struggle for national dignity and genuine independence, arguing 
“that it merely enabled the former colonial powers to further consolidate 
ay their hold on the region. While answers should be home-grown, the 
Construction of traditional Islam as a modern ideology is itself a re- 
€ ‘sponse to the presence, and indeed the critique, of modern European 
ideologies. This transformation poses few problems as Islam is readily 
“construed as a system of beliefs plus a system of principles guiding or- 
< ganization of the community that embraces them: this is expressed in 
Lt.) the common formula din wa dunya, or din wa dawla. Underscoring the 
U> cultural authenticity of Islam thus ‘ideologized’, al-Nabhani referred 
{LJ consistently to it by the Arabic term madba’, repudiating the Arabic 
“TU version of the European term (idiyulujiyya). His exposition of this 
©) ideology nevertheless betrayed the influence of Western rationalist, 

materialist and scientific traditions. The entire exposition assumed a 

syllogistic framework, with the definition of what constitutes a correct 

ideology prefacing the discussion of Islam and its rivals: the inference 
is that the Islamic ideology is uniquely correct. 


Reconstructing Original Forms: 
A Rational Doctrinal Formulation of Islam 


In contrast with capitalism and socialism, al-Nabhani maintained that 
evidence of Islam’s truth and correctness lies in the fact that its 
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doctrine is in harmony with human nature. Together with the fact that 
it is rational, this explains why it is so readily embraced. With Muslims 
who had gone astray clearly in mind, he went to some lengths to dem- 
onstrate the rational character of the essential doctrinal formulation of 
Islam, laying out a series of rational proofs for the existence of a 
Creator-God, Muhammad’s prophethood, and the divine origin of the 
Quran as the speech of God. These proofs are based on the simple syllo- 
gism, a logical tool of Aristotelian philosophy. For example, proof of 
Muhammad’s prophethood begins with the premise that only prophets 
(and messengers) can convey a divine law. The Quran, which embodies 
a divine law, was conveyed by Muhammad. The inference is that 
Muhammad was a prophet. Underlining the rational character of the 
Islamic doctrine further, he maintained that these tenets each rest on 
rational evidence (dalil ‘aqli), comprising something that is percep- 
tible. For example, the rational evidence underlying belief in the 
Quran’s divine origin is its inimitability, which the senses can clearly 
perceive, while such evidence for the existence of a Creator—God re- 
sides in the perceptible need for this exhibited by tangible things. Al- 
though belief in fate and the divine decree also allegedly rests on 
rational evidence, al-Nabhani observed that the remaining tenets of the 
Islamic doctrine as traditionally expounded are based on textual evi- 
dence (dalil naqli), arising in the Quran, and in continuous hadith that 
have been transmitted successively in the three generations of the Com- 
panions, their successors, and their successors’ successors by a defined 
minimum number of transmitters: this category of hadith is described 
as mutawatir or ‘successive’. He inferred that this evidence is itself ulti- 
mately rational in character, however, on the basis of the proposition 
that God’s existence is supported by rational evidence, and that the 
status of the Quran and the successive hadith as the authentic express- 
ion of God’s communication to humanity is also thus supported. Hence 
each aspect of the doctrine allegedly rests on rational evidence, either 
directly because it is within the grasp of reason, or indirectly because it 
its affirmed by texts adduced as evidence on the basis of rational evi- 
dence. The latter category encompasses divine secrets and hidden truths 
mentioned in these texts which are beyond human comprehension. 
Al-Nabhani also underscored the fact that the entire doctrine 
allegedly rests on evidence that is definitive (qat'i), and hence furnishes 
certainty, as opposed to conjectural evidence (zanni), which issues only 
in speculative knowledge. In contrast with historical and traditional 
approaches which typically highlight belief, verbal confession, 
knowledge of the heart and works, he defined faith as belief that corre- 
sponds to reality and is absolutely certain. As certainty can be achieved 
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only on the basis of definitive evidence there cannot be faith in a prop- 
osition unless it rests on such evidence, which is of two types. Reason 
as a foundation of certainty in knowledge was evidently recognized by 
al-Nabhani; hence, he upheld rational evidence as definitive. As far as 
textual evidence is concerned, he held that furnished by the Quran and 
successive hadith (but not khabar al-mashhur or khabar al-ahad), to be 
definitive. On this basis, he argued that Muslims must ‘believe firmly 
what has been proven by reason or certain and definitive tradition (Le. 
the Quran and definitive or successive hadith). They must not believe 
firmly something that has not been proven via reason or the Quran and 
definitive Sunna, because tenets of faith must be adopted on the basis of 
certainty only’ (al-Nabhani 1953d, 10). 

Al-Nabhani hence used rational arguments and logical methods to 
demonstrate that the fundamental truths of Islam are entirely rational, 
and to convince sceptical Muslims that they are required to have faith 
only in matters resting on definitive evidence, which itself is ultimately 
rational. This suggests that he has engaged in the methods of kalam, 
the tradition of rational or dialectical scholastic theology which had its 
origins in the polemics prompted by contact with non-Muslims and in 
the influence of Hellenism on Islamic thought. More specifically, the 
apparent emphasis on reason suggests an affinity with the rationalist 
Mu‘tazili trend within kalam, or indeed with the philosophers of Islam, 
who had also argued their views on rational grounds. His explicit de- 
nunciation of kalam, however, betrayed a sympathy with the views of 
Ibn Hanbal concerning its methods and conclusions. His critique of 
kalam had as its object the Mutakallimun or scholastic theologians as a 
whole, although occasionally the Mu‘tazila are singled out, and in rela- 
tion to them the Ahl al-Sunna, who opposed the Mu‘tazila but adopted 
the methods of kalam to refute their views, in contrast with the Ahl 
al-Hadith or traditionists, represented by the Hanbali and Zahiri 
schools, who also challenged the Mu‘tazila but refused to defend the 
faith by rational argument. It also extended implicitly to Ash‘arism. 
Pivotal to this critique is al-Nabhani’s definition of mind or reason 
(‘agl), and his understanding of its limitations. Upholding a purely 
materialistic conception of this, he wrote that today we appreciate that 
the mind or reason is the transfer of a reality to the brain by the senses, 
in the presence of previously acquired data that explain it. For rational 
investigation to be possible, four essential elements must hence be pres- 
ent. These are the brain, the senses, a reality under investigation which 
must be accessible to the senses, and accumulated data concerning it. If 
any of these is missing, rational investigation, which hence signifies 
philosophic reasoning from perceptible data, is not only impossible, but 
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forbidden. Al-Nabhani maintained that the Quran itself adopts the 
rational method of investigation, and consistently confines its applica- 
tion to perceptible things, within the realm of the created universe. If 
treating something beyond this realm that cannot be grasped from the 
perception of something within it, the treatment is confined to a de- 
scription or the statement of a fact, and is accompanied by a definitive 
command for faith in it. The Quran does not ask Muslims to grasp this 
matter, nor does it guide them to some source of understanding con- 
cerning it. This is clear in relation to God’s attributes and eschatol- 
ogical matters, as well as verses not clearly intelligible (ayat 
mutashabihat), appearing to contradict each other, or containing 
anthropomorphisms. Echoing the bila kayf of the Hanbali and later the 
Ash‘ari tradition and evincing a rigid literalism, al-Nabhani insisted 
that the Quran intended such matters to be understood in a general 
manner, without the involvement of reason. The application of reason 
is permitted only in relation to what is perceptible to the senses: the 
mind, al-Nabhani argued, had no business investigating what the 
senses cannot perceive. While he claimed to adhere to the quranic 
guidelines concerning rational investigation in elaborating his rational 
doctrinal formulation of Islam, he accused the scholastic theologians of 
deviating from these. This was a result of their fundamental misunder- 
standing of reason or the mind as ‘an instinct to which is attached a 
knowledge of necessities’, or ‘the soul’, which is an allusion to the 
Muslim philosophers’ supra-mental view of ‘aql as a spiritual exten- 
sion, inspired by Aristotelian notions. Believing in its elevated status, 
the scholastic theologians gave reason free rein, issuing in serious mis- 
takes. These arose among both the Mu‘tazila and the Ahl al-Sunna, 
who soon ‘fell into the same trap as the Mu‘tazila...making reason the 
basis for debate concerning what it can and cannot grasp, and what 
people can and cannot perceive’ (al-Nabhani 1953e, vol. I, 108-9). As 
examples of such errors al-Nabhani cited their discussions of God’s 
attributes and essence: as these are not perceptible it is not permitted 
for the mind to investigate such issues. He also dismissed the issues that 
occupied the scholastic theologians in the sphere of human action, such 
as God’s foreknowledge of a person’s acts and the relation of His will 
to these, insisting that discussions of fate and the divine decree should 
deal exclusively with aspects pertaining to punishability and reward. 
His own treatment of human action indeed focused on these practical 
matters, avoiding speculative reflection. And although his recognition 
of the divine decree, human freewill and punishment and reward 
assume God’s justice, he strongly defended the inscrutability of this. 
Mu‘tazili arguments for God's justice based on an analogy between 
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God and humans were rejected outright; al-Nabhani maintained that it 
is incorrect to attempt an analogy between what is perceptible and 
therefore accessible to reason, and what is not. 

As a further corollary of the scholastic theologians’ misconception of 
reason, al-Nabhani cited their reliance on logic, characterized very 
negatively as ‘the ordering of a number of propositions based on 
speculation from out of which a deduction that has no existence is ex- 
tracted’, or, ‘conjectural investigations and inferences that clearly are 
not real, and are merely propositions on the basis of which other prop- 
ositions have been constructed which are then construed as “rational 
facts” (ibid., 109). He identified logic, which he defined as a particular 
investigative procedure constructed on the basis of the rational method 
of thought, with the syllogism, introduced along with other Aristotelian 
methods of reasoning into Islamic theology with the translation of 
Greek philosophical works into Arabic during the first half of the ninth 
century. He faulted it for issuing in misleading results, because 
although a syllogism may be formally correct if the premises are based 
on erroneous information the inferences are false. Construing it as a 
fruitless and harmful process which prevents people from achieving an 
elevated life, he urged Muslims to avoid using logic: ‘the dangers of 
logic are terrible...it may result in straying from the truth, even in ruin 
and destruction.” As the logical basis of argumentation is liable to 
errors it cannot yield certain knowledge, and hence cannot constitute a 
foundation for faith. In matters of faith al-Nabhani’s rejection of logic 
was absolute: 


The science of logic has nothing to do with the Islamic doctrine and has no 
part in proofs of it. During the early Islamic period Muslims had no 
knowledge of logic. They propagated Islam and elaborated definitive proofs 
for their beliefs without need for it. This proves that the science of logic has 
no place in Islamic culture, and that there is no need for it in any of the 
proofs of the Islamic doctrine. (ibid., 41) 


He justified his own use of the syllogism in setting forth rational proofs 
for aspects of the Islamic doctrine by arguing that it can furnish correct 
results if its premises are correct, and if premises and inferences are all 
ultimately accessible to the senses. His concern remained that proofs of 
the Islamic doctrine be constructed on a perceptible, rather than a logi- 
cal, basis: ‘it is wrong to construct proofs through logic...perception 
must be made the basis of proofs because this is a definitive basis, in 
which error is impossible’ (ibid., 44). The scholastic theologians were 
clearly at fault in “depending on logic and combining propositions, in- 
stead of perceptible things, in constructing proofs’ (ibid., 40). 
Al-Nabhani further faulted them for their failure to understand the 
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relation between reason and revelation. Their exaggerated notion of the 
scope and importance of reason had issued in esoteric interpretations of 
quranic verses, intended to bring these into line with the conclusions of 
reason: ‘all the Mutakallimun took reason as the foundation, making 
God’s verses back up whatever it indicated’ (ibid., 108). Although 
al-Nabhani conceded that results yielded by rational investigation fur- 
nish certainty and hence placed reason on a par as a root of knowledge 
with revelation, he insisted that the latter is the final authority in all 
matters: ‘The Quran should be adopted as the basis of all investigation, 
and of reason’ (ibid., 47). Like al-Ash‘ari, for example, he held that the 
concepts of good, evil, praiseworthy and reprehensible have been de- 
fined by revelation: they do not constitute independent concepts that 
can be known through reason. As far as the revelation is concerned 
al-Nabhani argued that the task of reason is simply to understand and 
accept: 


Although faith in the Quran as God’s speech is based exclusively on reason, 
once it has been established the Quran itself, and not reason, is the basis for 
faith in whatever the Quran asserts. Reason doesn’t judge whether or not its 
verses are correct in meaning: its function is merely to understand. (ibid., 
48) 


In contrast with Ibn Hanbal, who was an extremist advocate of revel- 
ation versus reason and rejected outright rational and philosophic argu- 
ments in matters of doctrine, al-Ash‘ari retained the use of reason in 
support of revelation. Like al-Ash‘ari, al-Nabhani clearly subordinated 
reason to revelation, but nevertheless assigned an important part to it. 
He argued, for example, that knowledge of God can be acquired by rea- 
son alone, through contemplation of the universe and the weakness and 
imperfection of all that exists in it: this evinces a dialectical approach 
that is anathema to strict Hanbalism. While the Ash‘ari response to the 
Mu tazila consisted in defending the Hanbali position using the rational 
methods of kalam thereby vindicating use of this, Ibn Hanbal had de- 
clared kalam a heretical innovation prohibited by Islam. The following 
passage by al-Nabhani echoed this sentiment, and expressed the convic- 
tion that religious truth cannot be systematized: 


The Mutakallimun created debates and disputes out of the transmission of 
Islam and explaining its tenets, stripping it of its motive force in the heart, 
and stripping its doctrine of its clarity and passion, transforming it into a 
matter of debate and a theological profession. The upshot of all this was that 
reflection and investigation surrounding matters of faith were transformed 
from a means to convey Islam and to make people understand it, into a 
science, to be studied just like grammar or any other science emerging after 
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the conquests. While it is permissible to set down a science for all branches 
of Islamic learning for the purpose of making these understood, this is not 
permitted in the case of the Islamic doctrine, because this is the substance of 
the Islamic message, and the foundation of Islam. It should be given to 
people as it appears in the Quran, and the Quran’s own method in transmit- 
ting and explaining it to people should be adopted, i.e. the method of the 
call to Islam, and expounding its ideas. Hence it is obligatory to abandon the 
Mutakallimun’s approach and to return to the quranic approach exclusively 
by relying in the call to Islam on [an appeal to] people’s innate character, 
and on the mind, confined to the investigation of what is perceptible. (ibid., 
48-9) 


In understanding the Quran and in theological reflection al-Nabhani ar- 
gued that what was required was a return to the approach of the Com- 
panions, which continued during the first century of Islam before the 
penetration of Greek philosophical ideas. The repudiation of kalam 
betrayed an endeavour to restore its natural condition to the faith, while 
the insistence on placing reason firmly under the authority of revelation 
represented an attempt to defend the scripture and restore it to its right- 
ful place. Al-Nabhani’s overall theological position reflected a concern 
to return to an ‘original’ Islam—that of the Prophet Muhammad and 
his Companions, echoing the concerns of Ibn Hanbal and al-Ash‘ari, 
then prompted by the implications of the Mu‘tazila’s rationalizing ex- 
cesses. His critique of kalam notwithstanding, like al-Ash‘ari al-Nabha- 
ni himself employed rational and logical argumentation to implement 
his own agenda, which centred not so much on systematically refuting 
the views of the scholastic theologians as on demonstrating the rational 
character and intrinsic truth of the Islamic doctrine. This formed part of 
a bid to reaffirm the faith of the committed, and to persuade those 
Muslims who had fallen into scepticism. 

The return to original Islam required above all a correct understand- 
ing and precise definition of its intellectual perimeters. Only then 
would it be possible to expunge extraneous elements, and defend its 
purity. In an earlier period, Hellenistic influences had threatened the 
integrity of Islam: today the all-pervasive influence of capitalism, and 
to a lesser extent socialism, posed a similar problem. Al-Nabhani de- 
nounced the great philosophers of Islam, including Ibn Sina, al-Farabi, 
al-Kindi and Ibn Rushd as unbelievers. Having failed to evaluate Greek 
philosophy and logic on the basis of the Islamic doctrine, they had em- 
braced this lock, stock and barrel, tempering their position slightly by 
remaining deferential towards Islam, albeit as viewed by the Greek sys- 
tem. The Mu‘tazila were equally guilty, adopting Greek philosophy and 
logic as the foundation for Islamic thought and bringing Islam into line 
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with this. The debate over the issues they raised had distracted attention 
from the duty to propagate Islam, and the emergence of various factions 
had damaged the unity of the faith. Al-Nabhani maintained that Islam 
might indeed have perished ‘thanks to Greek philosophy and the ideas 
and opinions it generated’, were it not for its intrinsic strength and the 
challenge mounted by sincere scholars towards factions guilty of 
unbelief. To prevent such a fate today, he argued that all foreign ideas 
must be evaluated on the basis of the Islamic doctrine, and rejected out- 
right if they contradict any aspect of it. The capitalist notion of individ- 
ual liberties, for example, is incompatible with the Shari‘a, and must 
therefore be repudiated. In fact from the perspective of the Islamic doc- 
trine al-Nabhani rejected the entire construction of capitalism (and 
socialism) as a man-made articulation of unbelief. He urged Muslims to 
resort systematically to the Islamic doctrine in formulating a stance to- 
wards ideas of alien origin, and more generally in the formation of their 
concepts. This would be the first step towards creating Islamic person- 
alities, whose thought and conduct are each shaped by Islam. 
Al-Nabhani defined conduct as actions performed to satisfy instinc- 
tive and biological needs, which are created with inherent attributes im- 
pelling people to satisfy them. The impulsion to satiate an instinct is 
activated by an external stimulus in the form of a concept or something 
perceptible. Al-Nabhani argued that non-satisfaction of instincts, which 
are ultimately only three (the survival, reproductive and religious in- 
stincts), causes agitation. In contrast the impulsion to satiate biological 
needs is activated spontaneously by factors inherent in the biological 
constitution, and non-satisfaction can hence lead to death. Al-Nabhani 
posited a merging between an individual’s concepts and the impelling 
factors inherent in their vital forces, producing inclinations. Echoing 
the notion of ‘agliyya, he designated the term nafsiyya to refer to the 
manner in which this process occurs. An Islamic personality is created 
when the formation of concepts and inclinations proceeds on the basis 
of the Islamic doctrine exclusively, which hence determines both 
thought and conduct. A central concern in al-Nabhani’s discussion of 
conduct was to affirm human free will and a limited freedom of action: 
this may have been part of an effort to persuade Muslim sceptics that 
Islam does not encourage fatalistic attitudes. He separated out one 
sphere of life in which, subject to the laws of existence, people enjoy 
neither freewill nor choice and are the agents of actions beyond their 
control. Whatever happens here must be put down to fate (al-gada’): 
Muslims are not accountable for it, and must simply believe that it is an 
expression of the divine will. Beyond this sphere, however, people are 
morally responsible for their actions as they exercise free will. They 
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also enjoy a degree of freedom of action, restricted by certain natural 
limits in the form of the specific attributes created in all things, akin to 
those that inhere in human instincts and biological needs: as God had 
decreed these specific attributes, which except in the case of miracles 
always follow the laws of existence, al-Nabhani referred to their exist- 
ence as the divine decree (al-gadar). Within limits imposed by the 
divine decree individuals can choose to act or not in the knowledge of 
an action’s status in the perspective of the Islamic doctrine. While the 
ultimate aim behind all actions is pleasing God, the immediate end of 
an action, which may be material, humanitarian, ethical or spiritual, 
constitutes its value. As the Shari‘a indicates which actions actualize 
which values al-Nabhani argued that its implementation, together with 
an awareness of the value intended from each action, ensures social 
harmony and general wellbeing. The Shari‘a also determines which 
actions are good and which are evil, depending on whether they please 
God, as well as those which generate reward or punishment in the here- 
after: the human mind, which can judge perceptible things only, is it- 
self incapable of such discrimination. Muslims must refer to the Shari ‘a 
to ascertain the legal rule governing each action before embarking on 
it, and must strive to proceed in accordance with God’s commands and 
prohibitions. In addition, they should regulate their actions in accord- 
ance with the general Islamic philosophy of ‘blending spirit with mat- 
ter’. Al-Nabhani defined ‘matter’ as anything that is accessible to 
sensory perception, encompassing the universe and humanity. The 
spiritual aspect of something material was held to be its relation, as 
something created, to the divine, which has created and directs it. Of all 
creation only humans are aware of their createdness and their relation 
to God the Creator: this awareness is the human spirit (a/-ruh), which 
thus does not inhere in a person but is an external attribute. To have a 
spirit one must believe in a Creator—God: unbelievers do not, and yet 
while lacking a spirit are undeniably human. Al-Nabhani has been 
faulted for this ‘fundamental misconception’ by several Muslim authors 
(al-Tawba 1969, 302-6, for example), who uphold traditional Islamic 
notions of the corporeality of the spirit. His peculiar understanding of 
spirit was central, however, to his endeavour to inculcate the correct 
attitude towards their conduct among Muslims. He argued that Muslims 
must be aware of their relation to God when embarking on actions; 
motivated by this awareness they must discover how to perform them as 
dictated by the divine commands and prohibitions. If the action is ex- 
ecuted accordingly and based exclusively on this awareness, the spirit is 
present and the action proceeds under its direction, thereby achieving a 
blending of spirit with matter. 
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Al-Nabhani insisted that this philosophy, conceived to combat the 
growing prevalence of secularist and materialist influences, must 
underpin all aspects of life. Anything that suggests the detachment of 
the spiritual from the material must be eliminated, and the spiritual 
dimension must infuse the social order, the state, and Islamic civiliza- 
tion as a whole, which must each rest on the foundation of the Islamic 
doctrine. He defined society as an organic whole comprising people, 
their thoughts and feelings, and the systems they apply, or an associ- 
ation of people plus their interrelations. Along similar lines he held an 
umma to be an association of people united by a doctrine, or by particu- 
lar convictions, concepts and criteria. This was contrasted with a people 
(sha‘b), in which the forces of social union emanate from nationalism 
or patriotism, or common origins and living together. While there is no 
mention of a capitalist umma, al-Nabhani did refer to a socialist umma, 
denying its existence because the Russian umma as a whole had failed 
to embrace the socialist doctrine. While it was implemented and 
accepted by millions of individuals, it did not develop into the funda- 
mental cement of their corporate social existence. The notion of a 
Russian umma is at odds with the definition of umma advanced above, 
but al-Nabhani also described the latter as an association of people 
united by a particular way of life. Generally, however, he maintained 
that an umma is fashioned from a people through the embodiment of a 
doctrine in them, which is achieved by erecting a state on its basis. The 
Islamic umma was formed when entire Arab and non-Arab peoples em- 
braced the Islamic doctrine under the auspices of the historical Islamic 
state. Al-Nabhani’s insistence on a unitary notion of the future Islamic 
state assumed the Islamic umma as a whole, presently divided into sev- 
eral peoples and nation-states, as the basis on which this must be built, 
so that the umma and state would be coterminous. The Islamic umma 
and state would co-operate in the preservation and development of a 
distinctly Islamic civilization. Betraying his idealist outlook, al-Nabha- 
ni introduced a distinction between civilization (hadara), which he de- 
fined as a set of concepts about life, and material culture (madaniyya). 
Civilizations emanate from particular ideologies, and are specific to 
these. Material culture can either issue from a specific civilization, or 
be universal in nature. Al-Nabhani put science and technology in the 
latter category, and on this basis argued that although emanating from 
the West this did not imply an incompatibility with Islamic civilization. 
No other aspect of Western civilization could be adopted, however, as 
its secularist orientation clearly contradicts the fundamental ethos of 
Islamic civilization centring on the Islamic doctrine, and the attempt to 
blend the spiritual and the material. 
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The Faqih turned Ideologue: The Shari‘a has all the Answers 


While principles such as the blending of spirit and matter could serve 
as general guidelines for the regulation of human affairs, al-Nabhani 
was anxious to point out that the Islamic doctrine contains within it a 
divinely prescribed blueprint for a systematic order in the form of the 
Shari‘a, which is all-embracing and applies to all times and places. 
Muslims must repudiate all other sources of life regulations, which 
al-Nabhani denounced as false gods, and implement the Islamic system 
exclusively. This system hinges on the assumption that answers to all 
human needs can be uncovered in the detailed Islamic legal rules that 
make up the Shari ‘a, which is held to regulate people’s efforts to satisfy 
the demands of their vital forces with such balance and precision that it 
guarantees the well-being of the individual and society. Specific legal 
rules are extracted from the Quran and hadith either directly when 
stated explicitly there, or through a process of deduction or ijtihad 
when not. Al-Nabhani repeatedly drove home the importance of ijtihad, 
pointing out that its absence paralyses the Shari 'a, making it imposs- 
ible to deal with new problems as these arise. While conceding that i/ti- 
had is a collective duty due to the level of competence required, he 
argued that all Muslims should nevertheless consider themselves poten- 
tially capable at least of deducing legal rules in relation to individual 
issues, and could consult the numerous reference works available in the 
fields of Arabic language, jurisprudence and legal evidences for advice 
in this respect. He thus insisted that the gate of ijtihad is well and truly 
open, and called for the creation of a healthy community of suitably 
qualified mujtahidun, including those who are capable of practising 
unrestricted ijtihad (mujtahid mutlaq), involving the comprehensive de- 
duction of legal rules, based on an independent method of deduction. 
As the entire umma is culpable in the eyes of God if there are no such 
scholars at any point in time, al-Nabhani was especially concerned to 
map the causes of their virtual extinction in modern Muslim societies, 
attributing to this partial blame for the umma’s decline and stagnation. 
In this respect, he cited the growing tendency among mujtahidun from 
the end of the tenth century AH to confine their ijtihad within the 
established legal schools, emulating the deductive approaches of their 
founders, or to restrict it to individual cases only. Concomitant with 
this development there emerged a growing tendency among Muslims to 
adopt the legal opinions of past scholars through the process of taqlid 
without any concern to examine the evidence on which these opinions 
are based. Al-Nabhani denounced those ‘ulama’ who called for closure 
of the gate of ijtihad and encouraged taglid as ‘a scourge on the umma’. 
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Their efforts to turn public opinion against anything more than an un- 
critical adoption of legal rules as deduced by the established legal 
schools issued gradually in the virtual eradication of independent 
thought from Muslim societies. In the nineteenth century ultra conser- 
vative ‘ulama’ consolidated their achievements with fatwas denouncing 
anyone who dared to think independently as an unbeliever, and forbid- 
ding everything new. This period also witnessed the wholesale adoption 
of European legislation, on the pretext that the Shari‘a was inadequate 
to the requirements of modernity. Under the Ottoman reforms statutory 
courts were established alongside the existing Islamic law courts, lead- 
ing to a contraction in the scope of issues dealt with by the latter. With 
the abolition of the Caliphate in 1924 the Shari ‘a was dealt the coup de 
grace, surviving only as an object of study irrelevant to life’s realities. 
The reversal of this process stood at the top of his agenda. It could be 
achieved only if Muslims once more believe that their happiness and 
success depend on reinstating the Shari ‘a in their individual and collec- 
tive lives, establishing its sovereignty through the erection of an Islamic 
state. Adherence to the Shari‘a must develop into a spontaneous char- 
acteristic among them, and any Muslim who refuses to believe in even 
a single part of it must be considered guilty of unbelief. Muslims must 
be convinced of the capacity of the Shari‘a to address all problems, 
however varied and new. Alluding to arguments characteristic of the 
modernist trend al-Nabhani stressed that this capacity should not be 
construed as flexibility or an ability to adapt to evolving circumstances, 
attributing such misconstructions to a colonialist campaign to under- 
mine the Shari‘a: it simply signifies that an unlimited number of legal 
rules can be deduced from the Islamic sources, and that each one can 
apply to several issues. 

In an endeavour to reawaken an interest in the scope and methodol- 
ogy of Islamic jurisprudence, al-Nabhani devoted considerable energy 
to setting forth specific legal rules, and detailing the evidences on 
which they rest. This commitment soon developed into a central and 
characteristic party activity. Apart from major publications outlining 
the proposed political and economic systems in the future Islamic state 
and detailing relations between the sexes, hundreds of leaflets spanning 
HT’s career bear witness to this. Some respond to questions posed by 
members, typically in relation to aspects of their daily lives, adopting a 
question-and-answer format reminiscent of catechetic methods used in 
Christian instruction. One leaflet frequently lists and responds to sev- 
eral questions. Others detail rules concerning issues brought to the fore 
by public events or statements by public figures. In 1968, for example, 
the party issued a leaflet responding to a papal address on birth control. 
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In 1961 the Shaykh al-Azhar declared shares and the profit accruing 
from them permissible on Cairo radio: the party responded in a letter 
rejecting this opinion and detailing the legal rules it upholds in this re- 
spect. In 1981 a leaflet was issued shortly after women in Islamic attire 
in Damascus had this forcibly removed: the opportunity was taken to 
detail Islamic rules concerning dress. The scope of issues covered is 
vast: relevant legal rules are detailed for anything that hypothetically 
constitutes an object of legislation. There is a clear attempt to address 
issues occasioned by the advance of science and technology, or the gen- 
eral trappings of late twentieth-century life, illustrated by the field of 
medical technology, for example. One leaflet details rules specifying 
the point of death for patients on life-support machines, while another 
addresses organ transplant surgery. Also considered are test-tube babies 
and the rights of the foetus, with its implications for abortion. 
Examples from other areas of life include copyrights, which are de- 
clared unlawful (A/-Fajr sports a ‘no copyright’ declaration), and the 
issue of the female voice: a woman’s singing and listening to it are pro- 
nounced lawful. Other leaflets address whether a Muslim astronaut 
must perform prayers (Amin 1982, 85), whether Muslim rulers are per- 
mitted to establish intelligence services, and the issues of photography 
and kissing with and without ‘carnal appetite’. To the outsider HT’s 
habit of issuing legal rules dealing with all manner of situation, real 
and hypothetical, represents a rigid and pedantic tendency to over-le- 
gislate. Some Muslim authors are of a similar opinion, and indeed 
argue that the party has so erred in its deduction of legal rules that 
some of these are utterly alien to Islamic sentiment (ibid., 84-5; al- 
Tawba 1969, 18). Al-Nabhani had very precise views concerning the 
principles of jurisprudence (usul al-figh), a discipline of the Shari‘a 
which addresses the sources of Islamic law and the methodology for its 
elaboration. It hinges on the formula that legal rules are deduced on the 
basis of divinely prescribed legal evidences, which constitute proofs of 
Shari‘a (adilla shar ‘iyya). Considerable attention was devoted to a de- 
tailed exposition of his views concerning the legitimate sources of juris- 
prudence, i.e. the types of evidence that have been divinely prescribed 
as a basis for the derivation of legal rules, and hence constitute ‘the true 
basis of jurisprudence’. Taken as a whole, his position is independent, 
although his opinions concerning specific legal evidences generally 
correspond to those upheld by one or other of the four major Sunni 
legal schools. Most frequently, they coincide with the opinions of the 
Shafi‘i school: al-Nabhani’s maternal grandfather was himself a 
Shafi'i. However, there are also clear parallels with the opinions of the 
very strict—and now extinct—Zahiri school. Mirroring his stipulation 
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concerning the Islamic doctrine al-Nabhani insisted that all legal evi- 
dences must be definitive. For a matter to be admitted as a valid legal 
evidence there must hence be definitive evidence for its status as such: 
it must either itself constitute part of the text of the Quran or the suc- 
cessive hadith, or be confirmed as a divinely prescribed legal evidence 
in one of these texts. This position echoes the Zahiri stance, which does 
not admit speculative evidence of any kind as a proof of Shari‘a 
(Kamali 1991, 279). 

The Quran and Sunna (which comprises the Prophet’s actions, 
speech and tacit endorsement of the actions or speech of others and is 
recorded in the hadith literature) constitute the two primary sources of 
jurisprudence. Alongside these, al-Nabhani admitted two additional 
legal evidences: the Companions’ consensus (ijma‘ al-sahaba), and 
reasoning by analogy (qiyas), which must be based on a divinely pre- 
scribed legal occasion (‘il/a), demonstrated to be such by the Quran or 
successive hadith. Nothing else can be admitted as a legal evidence, as 
there is no definitive evidence to support anything other than these four 
evidences. This exclusive stance reflects a concern that legal rules be 
derived from the revealed texts and what can be inferred from their 
contents exclusively. As these are the most significant, the following 
discussion focuses on al-Nabhani’s opinions concerning the Sunna, 
consensus and analogical deduction. 

In relation to the Sunna, the defining question concerns what consti- 
tutes legislative and what non-legislative Sunna. Al-Nabhani endorsed 
the mainstream opinion that neither those of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
actions executed in conformity with his common human nature nor 
those which are exclusive to him as a prophet can be construed as a 
source of legislation, and hence emulation in relation to these aspects of 
the Sunna is not obligatory. He argued, however, that all of Muham- 
mad’s other actions without exception constitute divinely prescribed 
legal evidence, on the basis of which legislation is valid: it is hence 
obligatory for Muslims to emulate the Prophet in all of these matters. 
While there is no dispute with the majority stance concerning those of 
Muhammad’s actions which evidently were intended as a source of 
legislation for later generations, the disagreement relates to actions 
which issued from his worldly experience or personal skills and sagac- 
ity, rather than his mission as a prophet. This category of actions 
(exemplified in those involving specialized or technical knowledge or 
relating to particular circumstances, such as the strategy of war) is gen- 
erally explicitly rejected as a source of legislation (ibid., 51; Khallaf 
1986, 37, 43). Al-Nabhani did not recognize any such distinction with 
regard to Muhammad’s actions, however. Hence while the traditional 
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‘ulama’ argue that one can elect to emulate the Prophet in the latter 
category of actions (as a form of supererogatory worship), al-Nabhani 
held such emulation to be obligatory, insisting that failure in regard of 
it results in divine punishment. In order for emulation to be achieved, 
each action must be carried out exactly as Muhammad himself per- 
formed it and in accordance with the divine command implicit in this 
performance, which he thereby conveyed to his audience. When em- 
barking on an action for which Muhammad has set a precedent and in 
which he must be emulated, it is hence essential to know the specific 
legal rule governing it. His performance of a particular action does not 
in itself indicate a specific legal rule, which must be ascertained inde- 
pendently. If the action serves to clarify a previous address by the Law- 
giver concerning another matter which is general or ambiguous in 
nature then it is governed by the same rule as that governing the matter 
it serves to clarify. If the action does not have this function one must 
search for contextual evidence which specifies whether it is obligatory, 
recommended or neutral (issuing neither in reward nor censure). 

The third generally accepted source of jurisprudence is consensus 
(ijma‘). In line with Zahiri and Hanbali opinions (Kamali 1991, 182-4; 
Arnaldez, ‘Ibn Hazm’, EI, 795), al-Nabhani insisted that only the con- 
sensus of Muhammad’s Companions can be admitted as a source of 
legislation. He based this opinion on the argument that this is the only 
kind of consensus for which definitive evidence confirming it as a legal 
evidence exists. No error could possibly have arisen in the Compan- 
ions’ consensus, which cannot be said of any other group, including the 
umma as a whole, or the community’s mujtahidun in any particular age 
(the forms of ijma‘ most widely upheld by scholars of usul: see Khallaf 
1986, 45; Kamali 1991, 169). Al-Nabhani argued that the evidence ad- 
duced in support of such opinions, encompassing well known quranic 
verses and hadith (Kamali 1991, 175-82), is not definitive. In contrast 
with the Zahiris who invalidate it completely on the grounds that it par- 
takes in speculation, al-Nabhani upheld a strict procedure of giyas 
based solely on the Islamic texts. He insisted that only legal occasions 
indicated as such by the Quran or successive hadith can be admitted as 
a basis for qiyas, and rejected rational occasions (‘illa ‘aqgliyya) out- 
right. Consequently, he refused to admit the general principles of ac- 
quiring something beneficial and warding off something harmful (jalb 
al-masalih; dar‘ al-mafasid) as legal occasions, adding that they cannot 
even function as occasions for particular legal rules and hence as a 
basis for the deduction of other rules by analogy. He also rejected as a 
creation of Western indoctrination the claim that the occasion for all 
legal rules is ultimately utilitarian. 
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Al-Nabhani rejected the other principles traditionally employed by 
jurists as subsidiary legal evidences on the basis that no definitive evi- 
dence exists to support their admission as such. Where definitive evi- 
dence has apparently been adduced he demonstrated that the evidence 
advanced cannot be applied to the case in hand. His rejection of the 
four principles most widely upheld as legal evidences deserves examin- 
ation. The first of these, revealed laws preceding the Islamic Shari‘a 
(shar ‘ man qablana), signifies Old and New Testament rules mentioned 
in the Quran or hadith. Al-Nabhani endorsed the mainstream opinion 
that if there is evidence in the Islamic texts that such rules are 
addressed specifically to Muslims they are binding on them (Khallaf 
1986, 94, for example). However, he was concerned to stress that this 
stems from the existence of this evidence, and not because the rules 
originate in the Old or New Testament. Whenever there is no such evi- 
dence the rules do not form part of the Islamic Shari‘a, regardless of 
whether or not the Islamic texts furnish specific evidence indicating 
their abrogation. In line with the majority Shafi ‘i opinion, al-Nabhani 
thus held that Jewish and Christian laws do not constitute a legal evi- 
dence unless they are specifically confirmed by the Islamic Shari‘a. He 
substantiated his opinion by pointing out that the Quran explicitly de- 
clares itself to abrogate all preceding Laws. Furthermore, because 
Judaism and Christianity must be construed as unbelief since the revel- 
ation of the Quran, it is inconceivable that their Laws form a source of 
Islamic legal rules. Finally, he commented that the Quran mentions 
certain Old and New Testament rules which evidently contradict those 
conveyed by the Prophet Muhammad but for which no explicit evidence 
of abrogation arises, either in the Quran or in the hadith: this proves 
that Muslims are not required to adhere to such rules. As in the case of 
shar‘ man gablana, al-Nabhani also refuted the claim, made by leading 
jurists from various schools, that the fatwas of individual Companions 
constitute legal evidences from which rules might be derived, and that 
the mujtahid must therefore consider these opinions before moving on 
to derive a legal rule through analogical deduction (ibid., 94-5). In line 
with the Shafi‘i school (ibid., 95-6; Kamali 1991, 239-42), al-Nabhani 
argued that individual Companions’ opinions cannot be admitted as 
legal evidence because like everyone else the Companions were fallible. 
Furthermore, as they often differed the admission of these opinions as 
legal evidence would produce contradictions. Echoing once again the 
Shafi‘i, and in this case too the Zahiri position (Khallaf 1986, 83; 
Qadri 1986, 222-3; Kamali 1991, 246), al-Nabhani also rejected the 
principle of applying discretion (al-istihsan), even as a subsidiary 
source of law. This principle, which has been a subject of controversy 
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among jurists, comprises a method of exercising personal opinion so as 
to avoid unfairness or rigidity resulting from the literal enforcement of 
an existing law. Consistent with its other opponents, al-Nabhani argued 
that the resort to al-istihsan in deriving a rule is tantamount to judging 
according to whim, representing a neglect of the genuine legal evidence 
in favour of adopting whatever reason suggests as a benefit. The final 
principle widely upheld as a subsidiary legal evidence which al-Nabha- 
ni rejected is al-maslaha al-mursala or al-istislah. This signifies unre- 
stricted public interest, concerning which the Shari‘a offers no 
guidance. While jurists from other law schools do resort to this prin- 
ciple in deducing legal rules albeit with varying degrees of qualifica- 
tion, like the Zahiris al-Nabhani rejected it outright, arguing that its 
very definition provides sufficient grounds for its exclusion as a legal 
evidence, since at least superficially it can be construed as having no 
textual grounding or association whatsoever. This rejection hinged on 
the absence of definitive evidence to support the authority of al-istislah 
as a legal evidence, and the insistence that it is the revelation, rather 
than reason, which determines what constitutes an interest. It is also 
consistent with his rejection of rational effective causes in giyas, and of 
the notion that the occasion for all legal rules is the benefit of the 
community. 

Al-Nabhani also rejected two further principles generally upheld as 
subsidiary legal evidences. The first of these is custom (‘urf; ‘ada), 
which evidently played a significant role in the development of the 
Shari‘a. Al-Nabhani insisted that it has no place in the Shari‘a, either 
as a legal evidence or as a legal principle. Second is the assumption in 
making a legal decision that the status quo ante persists unchanged, in 
the absence of evidence indicating otherwise (istishab al-asl). 
Al-Nabhani admitted this as a juristic principle, which as a comprehen- 
sive legal rule can be based on non-definitive evidence. (Shafi‘i, Hanba- 
li and Zahiri jurists all validate it as a legal evidence: Kamali 1991, 
297-8, 306). Alongside this, he highlighted four other juristic prin- 
ciples. First is the principle that whatever is indispensable for the 
accomplishment of something obligatory is itself obligatory: he regular- 
ly adduced this principle to substantiate his views. Second are two com- 
plementary principles concerning things and actions. One is that things 
must be considered permissible as long as there is no textual evidence 
indicating otherwise. The other is that Muslims must conduct them- 
selves according to the specific rules that govern actions. The Shari‘a 
recognizes a clear distinction between things and actions, with regard 
to the legal rules that govern them: al-Nabhani insisted that one should 
not assume that actions are governed by the legal rules governing the 
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things through the agency of which they are carried out, as this leads to 
the erroneous conclusion that all actions are either prohibited or per- 
missible. Each action is associated with a specific legal rule, irrespec- 
tive of any thing it might be associated with. Third, al-Nabhani insisted 
that collective religious duties are ultimately duties of each and every 
Muslim. The attempt to differentiate between such duties and personal 
duties with regard to their obligatory character distorts the truth, jus- 
tifying negligence with regard to such collective duties. Discernible 
here is a concern to inculcate a sense of personal responsibility for the 
execution of collective duties, and to counter any laxity which may 
appear justified by their definition as advanced by scholars of jurispru- 
dence. Finally, he maintained that it is forbidden to seek explanations 
or legal occasions for rules concerning acts of worship, food and drink, 
clothing and morals. If occasions were identified the rules might be 
abandoned when they disappear. This position reflects a concern to 
combat the modernist vogue for offering quasi-scientific justifications 
for some of these legal rules. However, it also underlines the extent to 
which al-Nabhani defended the inscrutability of the revelation, echoing 
the comprehensive Zahiri prohibition of the search for the reasons for 
legal rules. This is illustrated further in his insistence that demonstra- 
tion of the benefits accruing from the Shari‘a’s prescriptions concern- 
ing these issues is also prohibited: Muslims must accept these 
prescriptions without question or thought. 

Such opinions point to a strict subordination of reason to revelation, 
in spite of the fact that the emphasis on ijtihad suggests an open-ended 
process of juridical elaboration, recruiting reason and flexibility in an 
effort to remain abreast of changing circumstances while serving socie- 
ty’s fluid interests. In fact several dimensions of al-Nabhani’s legal 
theory clearly indicate an approach markedly different from the spirit of 
ijtihad. For example, his views concerning the Sunna expand the 
sphere in which Muslims are duty-bound to emulate the Prophet. In the 
case of ijma‘, its restriction to the consensus of the Companions con- 
fines its scope to issues they themselves addressed, and whatever can be 
deduced on the basis of analogy with these. While the corollary of this 
is a greater emphasis on the individual jurist’s ijtihad, this notion of 
ijma‘ excludes the collective opinion of past generations of jurists. 
Ijma' thus conceived can no longer function as a mechanism for ratify- 
ing the contemporary status quo, or framing new laws in accordance 
with contemporary requirements. Its contribution to the process of 
juridical evolution, enabling a potential for freedom of movement and 
adaptability, is thereby impaired. While contemporary Muslim thinkers 
occasionally address shortcomings in the classical concept of ijma‘ for 
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the modern context, al-Nabhani appears to have assigned it well and 
truly to the past. A concern to minimize and strictly control the role of 
reason in the process of juridical elaboration clearly informs his rejec- 
tion of the rational “illa in giyas, the principle of drawing in good and 
repelling evil as “ila, and al-istihsan and al-istislah as legal evidences. 
In constructing a legal theory consistent with his theology, al-Nabhani 
deactivated juristic mechanisms that achieve the greater welfare of the 
community and take into account its changing circumstances, while at 
the same time serving the ideals of fairness and justice. Jstihsan, for 
example, provides Islamic law with a means to encourage flexibility 
and to dispense with impracticalities. As far as al-maslaha al-mursala 
is concerned the opinion that it is indispensable to the community is 
clear from the widespread conviction that all prescriptions of the Quran 
and Sunna ultimately centre round some useful purpose (Qadri 1986, 
224). Al-istislah actually derives its validity from the norm that the pur- 
pose of legislation is to secure the welfare of the people, by promoting 
their benefit and protecting them from harm. As Kamali (1991, 280-1) 
notes, ‘To close the door of maslahah would be tantamount to enforcing 
stagnation and unnecessary restriction on the capacity of the Shari ‘ah 
to accommodate social change.’ In contrast with other modern Islamist 
political theoreticians, al-Nabhani indeed insisted that the ruler of the 
future Islamic state cannot change or abrogate legal rules on the pretext 
of society’s welfare. His legal theory has issued in the elaboration of ar- 
chaic legal paradigms which are frequently irrelevant to realities on the 
ground and impossible to apply, nowhere more apparent than in the 
state model outlined in the proposed constitution. In codifying Zahiri 
doctrine Ibn Hazm had endeavoured to reconstruct a legal system 
stripped of whatever he considered to be additions made by jurists after 
the age of the Prophet and the Companions. Al-Nabhani displayed a 
similar objective in aspects of his own legal theory, resulting in a rejec- 
tion of certain of the classical formulations of legal evidences, and close 
adherence to the textual sources at the expense of reason. In the absence 
of al-istislah and the broader exercise of reason that informs it, it is 
difficult for the Shari‘a to serve the interests of a vital community: in- 
deed according to al-Nabhani’s legal theory it is clearly the community 
that serves the Shari ‘a, which is sovereign and supreme. 


Reviving the Ottoman Legacy: 
The Caliphate as Future Islamic State 


To actualize the sovereignty of the Shari‘a, al-Nabhani called for the 
urgent creation of an Islamic state. This would establish it at the apex 
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of the community’s political, economic and social organization. Indeed 
he argued that the existence of the Islamic state had throughout history 
guaranteed the ‘exclusive and comprehensive’ implementation of the 
Shari‘a, albeit punctuated by episodes of deficient or misapplication. To 
enable it to resume this function it was necessary to prepare legislation 
beforehand: to this end in 1953 al-Nabhani published a detailed state 
constitution outlining political, economic and social systems, plus 
educational and foreign policies in the proposed state. (See Appendix 
for a translation of the amended version of this constitution. For a 
detailed exposition of the proposed state-system see also al-Nabhani’s 
Nizam al-Hukm fi-l-Islam. While it generally resembles the model 
advanced by the MB theoretician ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Awda in his 1951 
publication al-Islam wa Awda‘una al-Siyasiyya, there are significant 
differences on important details. See Jadaane 1987, 127, 132-3, for 
example.) A body of other state laws was gradually added to this. While 
the historical Islamic state had generally adopted legislation pertaining 
to its political and administrative unity only to encourage ijtihad among 
state officials, al-Nabhani appreciated that the current lack of compet- 
ence in ijtihad threatened to generate chaos as the pursuit of taglid 
issues in contradictory attempts to apply the Shari‘a. He therefore 
insisted that the future state adopt comprehensive legislation. Uphold- 
ing his proposed constitution as an authentic Islamic document, he 
pointed out that all of its articles comprise comprehensive legal rules or 
general legal principles either adopted from recognized mujtahidun or 
deduced directly through ijtihad from the sources of jurisprudence 
upheld in his legal theory. As such it is a purely abstract model, in- 
formed by a refusal to accommodate existing realities. Al-Nabhani 
declared that he drafted it ‘without paying any attention whatsoever to 
the sorry circumstances of Muslim societies, the conditions of other 
ummas or non-Islamic systems’ (Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953, 45). 
While he stressed that all laws pertaining directly to the Islamic doc- 
trine or system comprise legal rules, he did concede that laws detailing 
procedures could be adopted from alien sources. The notion of a pro- 
cedure (uslub), defined as a particular way of carrying something out, 
provided a means to legitimize the incorporation of Western methods 
and mechanisms in Islamic terms. 

It is self-evident that the state, according to al-Nabhani, is an in- 
trinsic part of Islam. Any confusion concerning this fact has resulted 
from the efforts of cultural imperialism to convince Muslims that they 
never had a state, and that religion must now be detached from the state 
if they are to succeed in life. Upholding its self-sufficiency, al-Nabhani 
maintained that Islam provides a complete blueprint for a distinctively 
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Islamic government, its form being divinely prescribed in the Quran 
and hadith. During his own career the Prophet had perfected the entire 
governmental apparatus, bequeathing an unequivocal paradigm for an 
archetypal state-form, later encapsulated in the Shari‘a, of which it is 
thus a substantive part. The task in hand now was to reconstruct this 
legal paradigm for a contemporary Islamic state, recovering its authen- 
tic expression purged of alien influences. As Muslim societies were 
now accustomed to ‘the political systems of unbelief’ the danger was 
that they might unwittingly construct Islamic government in terms of 
concepts and categories drawn from these systems. This was to be 
avoided at all costs: 


It is imperative that we overcome our habituation to these forms of govern- 
ment. We must transcend our current situation together with systems of 
government the world over. Our choice must be Islamic government as a 
distinctive political system. We must not compare it with other systems of 
government, nor interpret it as we like to bring it into conformity with 
another system or to make it resemble anything else. (al-Nabhani 1953a, 9) 


To this end political terms denoting categories that conflicted with the 
‘distinctive Islamic political system’, for example, president, minister 
and republic, were systematically rejected. Where Western political 
terms were borrowed it was made clear that their application in an 
Islamic context assumed a conceptual substratum utterly distinct from 
the original one: this is illustrated by the terms dustur (constitution) 
and ganun (law), for example. The concern with terminology was one 
manifestation of al-Nabhani’s comprehensive and fundamental rejec- 
tion of the new political order in the post-World War I Middle East, 
shaped and dominated by the recently established territorial or nation- 
states. His insistence on the Caliphate as the only authentic form of 
Islamic government revealed a desire to return to the status quo ante, 
hinging on a rehabilitation of the Ottoman empire in its Islamic dimen- 
sions. European intervention had caused a rupture in the political and 
religious development of the Muslim world, symbolized in the abolition 
of the Caliphate in 1924. Endeavouring to deny its impact and to affirm 
the continuity of history, al-Nabhani sought to reverse this develop- 
ment. For him the term Caliphate, which has become HT’s hallmark, 
designated a divinely prescribed, complete and definitively detailed sys- 
tem, broadly identifiable in its institutions and forms with those of the 
Abbasid period. In contrast, many Islamist theoreticians today insist 
that the term itself does not indicate a specific system of government, 
functioning rather as a symbol for government in the historical Islamic 
state (see El-Awa 1980, 64, for example). Indeed al-Nabhani called for 
a resurrection of the ‘medieval’ Caliphate complete with its traditional 
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accompanying institutions and functionaries. This must be achieved 
urgently: the Quran, the hadith, and the Companions’ consensus dem- 
onstrate that all Muslims are culpable if they remain for more than two 
nights and three days without a Caliph. In exhuming this perceived 
paradigm of authentic Islamic government, al-Nabhani relied on classi- 
cal Sunni juristical theories of the Caliphate (al-Mawardi’s al-Ahkam 
al-Sultaniyya and Ibn Taymiyya’s al-Siyasa al-Shar ‘iyya, for example), 
undeterred by the fact that these were typically formulated as an apol- 
ogia for the historical status quo nunc, and an endeavour to harmonize 
existing political realities with the Shari‘a (Lambton, ‘Khalifa’, EI, 
948; Gibb 1982, 142). Only on very few occasions did he approach 
these theories with a critical eye, contextualizing the classical jurists’ 
views in deference to the lessons of history or in the interest of pragma- 
tism. One example arises in his discussion of the role of the Court of 
Iniquities (mahkamat al-mazalim) in dismissing the Caliph. Introduc- 
ing an innovation compared with early Islamic practice, he recom- 
mended that the Caliph permanently delegate the sensitive sphere of 
mazalim jurisdiction to a distinct, autonomous body of judges author- 
ized to dismiss him if necessitated by the requirements of the Shari ‘a 
(See Appendix, article 40. This and all subsequent references are to the 
amended version of the constitution. Compare also with Tyan 1958, 
266). To safeguard this function, he insisted the Caliph should not be 
authorized to dismiss Mazalim court judges, so that they remain inde- 
pendent from political influence. Classical jurists failed to address this 
aspect of the Court of Iniquities’ functions, and al-Nabhani’s own pro- 
posals represent an attempt to redress this weakness in the classical 
theory, providing a check on the Caliph’s powers and potential despot- 
ism. Another example arises in relation to the extent of powers enjoyed 
by the provincial governor. While he was unconcerned by the potential 
dangers inherent in the virtually all-powerful office of authorized aide 
(articles 41-7), al-Nabhani did recommend that the state restrict the 
authority of provincial governors to matters of provincial government 
exclusively (wilaya khassa), to stave off pretensions to provincial inde- 
pendence or sovereignty. Deferring further to the lessons of history, he 
insisted that the central authorities keep a close watch on provincial 
governors, and prevent their continuing in office for an unreasonably 
long time. Such rare examples notwithstanding, however, al-Nabhani 
typically wrenched the institutions and practice of the historical Caliph- 
ate out of their proper context, construing these as timeless models of 
universal relevance. The office of authorized aide is itself a case in 
point: Lambton (1981, 95-6) points out that the jurists introduced the 
distinction between authorized and executive ministries (wizarat 
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al-tafwid/al-tanfidh) to keep within a theoretical framework of Islamic 
government officials who had usurped power, or neglected the Caliph 
in their exercise of it. More generally, al-Nabhani overlooked the fact 
that specific institutions were created to meet particular socio-historical 
situations. He attempted to resurrect models reflecting the socio-eco- 
nomic life of societies much less complex than today’s, making little 
allowance for the needs and circumstances of the contemporary age. 
His preoccupation with Islamic authenticity and his passion for defend- 
ing the self-sufficiency and exclusiveness of the Islamic model thus 
constrained him to adopt anachronistic forms, in a forceful statement of 
his rejection of contemporary political realities. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is clear that the ostensibly authentic state model he proposed is 
in certain aspects implicitly premised on the forms and assumptions of 
the modern nation-state which he explicitly sought to deny, and its as- 
sociated political concepts and processes (compare with Zubaida 1989, 
38-55, 121-81). This is evident in the implementation of direct elec- 
tions to appoint the Caliph, the establishment of an institution of repre- 
sentation, and the provision for political parties: these features of the 
caliphal state al-Nabhani proposed are examined in turn here. 

Islamic government, according to al-Nabhani, rests on the funda- 
mental principle that authority to govern itself is vested in the umma as 
a whole. He argued that the Islamic conception of leadership as obliga- 
tory and individual requires that the umma delegate this authority to a 
the Caliph derives his legitimacy as ruler through his installation by the 
umma. Al-Nabhani insisted on the historical contractual pledge (bay ‘at 
in ‘igad) as the divinely prescribed method for appointing a Caliph. 
While the pledge itself is a collective religious duty, for it to be legally 
binding all Muslims concerned must be enabled to exercise their right 
to participate in the appointment. As a mechanism for achieving this, 
he advocated a one Muslim/one vote direct election employing a secret 
ballot and the associated paraphernalia of modern elections, with the 
justification that these are merely procedures (asalib) and devices 
(wasa’il; adawat), concerning which no textual prohibition exists. The 
pledge is hence more precisely a method for investing with the office a 
candidate who has been selected by election: as al-Nabhani put it, it is a 
manifestation of the Muslim populace’s ‘unquestioning recognition of 
the fact of the Caliph’s election’. Seeking precedents for this in histori- 
cal Islam, al-Nabhani argued that the influential circles referred to by 
classical jurists as the people who loose and bind (ahl al-hall wa-l- ‘aqd) 
were the umma’s de facto representatives. The legally binding character 
of their contractual agreement hence derived from the fact that their 
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selection of the Caliph, which necessarily had preceded this pledge, 
could be construed as an indirect election by the Muslims at large. In 
contrast, in al-Nabhani’s model the role of the umma’s representatives 
(in the Umma Council) is not to select the Caliph, but to list candidates 
for the office: the Muslim populace now carries out a direct election 
(article 33). To further legitimize his model al-Nabhani subjected the 
earliest decades of Islam to a proleptic treatment, arguing that each of 
the rightly guided Caliphs was appointed by election, and then invested 
with office through the contractual pledge. Alongside elections to ap- 
point the Caliph, elections also arise in al-Nabhani’s state model in the 
formation of the state council (the Umma Council), which functions as 
a representative institution, articulating the umma’s opinions in calling 
the state to account for its actions, expressing dissatisfaction with state 
officials, discussing proposed legislation, exercising a limited right to 
shura (the process of consultation, which al-Nabhani defined as an 
individual in authority referring to the people with respect to a specific 
opinion, so that they might join him in clarifying it), and determining 
the list of caliphal candidates (articles 107, i(b), ii-iv). It has no right to 
govern or legislate, as the umma itself enjoys neither of these rights 
within the context of the caliphal contract. Al-Nabhani upheld the 
membership of non-Muslim representatives, elected by non-Muslim 
subjects, on the basis that all subjects have the right to express their 
opinions regardless of religion, sect or gender. They are excluded from 
certain of the Council’s activities, however. 

The provision for political parties in al-Nabhani’s caliphal state 
demonstrates with the utmost clarity his assumption of modern forms 
integral to the political fields that had developed in relation to the new 
political order he endeavoured to deny. Al-Nabhani upheld the modern 
political party as the only means to achieve an effective implementation 
of accountability or hisba. This classical Islamic political concept de- 
notes not only the Caliph’s accountability before his subjects, but also 
conversely their right and duty to scrutinize his actions and call him to 
account for them. Al-Nabhani construed hisba as the fundamental prin- 
ciple governing the relationship between the Caliph and his subjects. 
As an expression of the quranic injunction to ‘bid to honour and forbid 
dishonour’, it is obligatory. Although the Umma Council serves to in- 
stitutionalize the pursuit of hisba, al-Nabhani argued that neither the 
umma as a whole nor individual subjects within it can fulfil this duty 
effectively. What this requires is the creation of centres of leadership 
within the umma that can engage it in debate with the state, scrutinize 
the latter’s conduct, and call it to account for this. On the basis that the 
moder political party is the only practical instrument for achieving 
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this, al-Nabhani advocated party plurality in the Islamic state, the only 
proviso being that all parties be based on the Islamic doctrine (article 
21). Political parties, animating an active and orderly opposition, were 
upheld as the ultimate guarantee for the implementation of the Faith, 
and an ongoing improvement in this. They must function as watchdogs, 
assuming responsibility for Islam and for refreshing the umma’s under- 
standing of it. Imposing modern categories on the early decades of 
Islam, al-Nabhani construed the Companions and the first generation of 
Muslims (‘60,000 out of more than 10 million Muslims’) as the Islamic 
party (al-hizb al-islami), left by the Prophet on his death. He attributed 
the growing misapplication of Islam to this party’s disappearance by 
the end of the generation of successors to the Companions’ successors. 
Moreover, according to the constitution he envisaged political parties as 
vehicles for assuming power, promoting potential caliphal candidates 
with platforms reflecting different juridical interpretations: they are of 
course compelled by the principle of obedience embodied in the bay‘a 
to operate within the parameters stipulated by the state. Al-Nabhani 
also envisaged an ongoing role for HT in the revolutionary state, con- 
tinuing alongside other Islamic political parties with its apparatus 
intact. 

While many Islamist theoreticians who advocate the multi-party sys- 
tem have evidently yielded to the prevalent ‘democratization of cul- 
ture’, al-Nabhani’s views in this respect are incongruous given his 
vigilance against the influence of alien notions. Indeed he condemned 
democracy as a system of unbelief, insisting that it is incompatible with 
Islam which holds the Shari‘a, rather than the people, sovereign 
(article 22, i). Rejecting the apologetics of Islamic reform, he high- 
lighted the distinction between democratic notions and shura. Restoring 
the latter to its original context, he insisted that it is not a principle of 
Islamic government, and has nothing to do with governing, but only 
with taking opinions. Citing Quran 3:159, he argued that it is not obli- 
gatory but merely recommended for the Caliph to implement shura, and 
if he does not although he will have been remiss, his government con- 
tinues to be Islamic. This position contrasts with a widespread tendency 
in contemporary Islamic thought to promote shura as the first pillar of 
Islamic government. (See al-Faruqi 1987, 229; Shafiq 1983, 32, for 
example.) Nevertheless, al-Nabhani’s Caliph is obliged to refer to his 
subjects in affairs concerning which mashura is obligatory. The term 
mashura originates in a comment of the Prophet following discussions 
concerning strategy during the Battle of Uhud. Al-Nabhani construed it 
as a specific type of consultation, applied in order to arrive at a decision 
as to whether or how to carry out a particular act. In such cases, he 
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held, the legal rule indicates that the majority opinion is binding on the 
individual who has implemented the consultation (leaflet, al-Shura fi-l- 
Islam; al-Nabhani 1953e, vol. I, 207-21). In consultations other than 
mashura al-Nabhani argued that the legal rule requires that the correct 
opinion prevail, irrespective of whether this opinion is upheld by a ma- 
jority of those consulted. He singled out for specific mention opinions 
that issue in ideas or definitions, or are of a technical nature: in the case 
of legal opinions that to which the legal evidence points must of course 
be adopted. In practical terms, this means that the purpose of such con- 
sultations is merely to gain insight into the matter discussed: the indi- 
vidual in authority who implements the process must settle upon what 
he alone considers to be correct. This conception of shura clearly re- 
duces the possibilities for the subjects of al-Nabhani’s caliphal state to 
secure the application of their opinions. Furthermore, while mashura 
provides an opportunity for the implementation of majority opinion, the 
list of state affairs in relation to which the application of mashura is 
held to be obligatory (article 107, i) is significantly exclusive, due in 
part to the stipulation of possession of adequate knowledge on the part 
of those consulted as a criterion for the operation of mashura. 

A concern to stress the gulf between Islam and democracy informs 
several other aspects of al-Nabhani’s state model. It is discernible, for 
example, in his virtual exclusion of the Muslim populace from the 
legislative process, which is the Caliph’s exclusive prerogative (the 
Umma Council’s opinions concerning legal rules adopted by the Caliph 
are not binding on him: see article 107, iii). This too is at odds with the 
dominant trend in contemporary Islamist circles, which recommends 
the evolution of legislation through consensus, necessitating a sharing 
of legislative power between the head of state and an elected body 
representing the people (the terms consultative council and legislative 
assembly are thus frequently used interchangeably: see Hassan 1981, 
82; Mitchell 1969, 248; Esposito 1991, 147, for example). In addition 
to his preoccupation with the self-sufficiency of Islam, al-Nabhani’s re- 
jection of democracy was also a corollary of his conviction that the 
democratic experiments erected in the region’s new states were part of 
a neo-colonialist strategy for maintaining control. Equally, it mirrored 
the disillusionment with parliamentary democracy characteristic of the 
interwar generation: in 1953 al-Nabhani indeed wrote that the bank- 
tuptcy of democracy as a system of government had become clear 
worldwide. Alongside democratic notions, a rejection of the concept of 
the nation-state clearly underpinned al-Nabhani’s state model. For 
example, article 185 (i) stipulates that when a nuclear Islamic state is 
established in an Arab country it is prohibited for it to conduct relations 
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with other states in the Muslim world within its foreign relations. It 
must not exchange diplomats or establish treaties with them, for 
example. This is a denial of these separate states, which al-Nabhani fre- 
quently condemned as ‘cardboard constructions’, together with their 
boundaries. And of course the promotion of the Caliphate, erstwhile 
symbol of Islamic unity and universalism, itself constituted an implicit 
denial of the legitimacy of the modern nation-state. In 1979 the suc- 
cessor of al-Nabhani faulted the new constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Iran on both fronts, pronouncing it un-Islamic on the basis 
that it was modelled in accordance with notions of democracy and 
Iranian nationalism. While al-Nabhani’s claim was that he had con- 
structed an exclusively Islamic paradigm defined by the parameters of 
his own legal theory, there is evident tension in his blueprint for 
Islamic government between the pull of modern political forms and 
methods on the one hand, and the demands of perceived Islamic auth- 
enticity on the other. Hence whenever such forms and methods are in- 
corporated there is an attempt to legitimize these in terms of Islamic 
discourse, in order to remain within the bounds of Islamic authenticity. 
This tension can be explained in terms of the theoretical assumptions 
underlying al-Nabhani’s conception of Islam, to which we now turn. 


An Incipient Radicalism versus an Apologetic Modernism: 
The Movement’s Conception of Islam 


Hassan al-Banna had embraced modernity wholeheartedly, reworking 
modern political concepts such as nationalism and constitutionalism so 
that these became an integral part of his Islamic political discourse. 
Later, and in contrast with this position, Sayyid Qutb rejected modern- 
ity outright in its capacity as an expression of the negation of God’s 
sovereignty: he refused to adopt the political idiom of the modern 
nation-state in the service of a rediscovery of Islamic authenticity (see 
Choueiri 1990, 48; Sivan 1990, 28,67; Zubaida 1989, 52-3). The 
caliphal-state theory and political discourse of Al-Nabhani represented 
a specific juncture in the radicalization of the discourse typified by 
al-Banna and the ‘old’ MB, in response to the evolution of Arab polit- 
ics (and Arab nationalism) from the 1950s. Indeed his overall concep- 
tion of Islam rests on theoretical assumptions reflecting a way station 
between the two distinct camps of Islamic reformism and Islamic rad- 
icalism. The reform tradition was shaped by modernist intellectuals 
such as Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad Abduh, culminating 
in al-Banna and the ‘old’ MB. The radicalist trend was formulated in 
its comprehensive ideological expression by Qutb in the latter part of 
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his career, represented, for example, in Ma ‘alim fi-l-Tarig. During the 
first half of the 1950s Qutb had wavered between the two trends; at the 
same time al-Nabhani expounded an outlook mirroring this transitional 
phase, reflecting an incipient radicalization and a break with the con- 
cepts underpinning reformist thought. 

Their apologetic stance had inspired the reformists to emphasize the 
liberal spirit of Islam which, they argued, assigns no limit to the exer- 
cise of reason ‘outside of matters of faith and the unalterable elements 
of Shari‘a’ (Merad, ‘Islah’, EI, 156). Although al-Nabhani himself 
employed rational and discursive methods the uncompromising subor- 
dination of reason to revelation informing his theology and legal theory 
revealed a concern significantly different from that which motivated the 
reformists. The tradition of reform had attempted to bridge the gap be- 
tween European supremacy and Islamic culture, ‘so as to amalgamate 
both in one single unit of civilization’ (Choueiri 1990, 69). This objec- 
tive found expression in a constant endeavour to reconcile Islam with 
the modern world, which implicitly accepted Western standards as the 
ultimate criterion. Al-Nabhani’s rejection of this philosophical orienta- 
tion was a corollary of his conception of Islam, which appears in his 
writings as an exclusive and self-sufficient principle requiring neither 
to be compared nor to be brought into line with anything else. Repudi- 
ating the modernist attempt to recast Islamic concepts and institutions 
in terms of the categories of Western civilization, al-Nabhani con- 
demned all intellectual endeavours to reconcile it with other 
thought-systems. He explicitly rejected the apologetics to Western 
civilization and to modernity which substantially shaped the intellectual 
tradition of Islamic reform, be this in relation to democracy, national- 
ism or jihad, for example (compare with Sivan 1990, 71-5). Instead he 
postulated a qualitative contradiction between Islam and Western civili- 
zation, in both its capitalist and socialist expressions. Excluding the 
validity of all other thought-systems and worldviews, a fundamental di- 
chotomy was now posited between these and Islam. People are thus 
faced with two mutually exclusive choices: Islam or unbelief (kufr), 
which encompasses all that is not Islam. Al-Nabhani thus rejected all 
ideologies other than Islam as unbelief, and branded all non-Muslims 
unbelievers. According to his essentialist worldview, unbelief was 
hence upheld as the common denominator among the diverse nations 
and peoples of the world that do not base their life-systems on Islam. 
Furthermore, these diverse unbelievers are allegedly united by a 
determination to eradicate Islam. Among them al-Nabhani dubbed the 
Western capitalist states Islam’s ‘most vicious enemies’, with the UK 
as ‘the summit of unbelief’. His hatred of the West hinged on its 
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perceived culpability in the demise of the Caliphate, the British being 
the chief culprits in this. The Soviet Union came in for milder con- 
demnation, however, due in all likelihood to the smaller scale of its cul- 
tural and economic influence in the Arab world. Differential treatments 
aside, al-Nabhani nevertheless insisted that all states are enemies of 
Islam, because they embrace ideologies that contradict it. Resorting to 
conspiracy theory, he attempted to elaborate a consistent worldview 
premised on the notion of a permanent effort to destroy Islam. While he 
construed this conspiracy as a manifestation of the malice of the world 
of unbelief, he also upheld it as evidence of the umma’s own potential 
for power and supremacy. Haunted by the memory of a lengthy Muslim 
presence in Spain and by the cry of ‘Allahu Akbar!’ echoing around the 
Gates of Vienna, al-Nabhani argued that the unbelievers are terrified at 
the mere prospect of a reassertion of Islam. They conspire to prevent 
the umma from re-establishing itself as an international power because 


they realize that the restoration of the Caliphate...will be followed by efforts 
to wrest control from the USA, the Soviet Union, and the Western states, so 
that the caliphal state will once again be the supreme power in the world, as 
it was before. (leaflet, Mudhakkira...al-Ghadhdhafi, 32) 


Furthermore, 


they fully appreciate that if the Islamic umma is revived once more and its 
state re-established, no state can ever stand in its way, and no ideology can 
ever hold its own against it—rotten capitalism will be destroyed by Islam’s 
ideas and rules, and heretical communism will be demolished. (leaflet, 
A-fa-hukm, 5) 


Al-Nabhani was hence concerned overwhelmingly with the threat posed 
to Islam by the evil intentions of the non-Muslim world, underlining an 
important distinction with Qutb’s position, and a striking difference in 
the ethos of the two perspectives. This pivoted on how al-Nabhani 
viewed contemporary Muslim societies, and where he located these 
within his bipolar model of the world. While he branded anyone reject- 
ing even a single part of the Islamic doctrine or Shari ‘a an unbeliever, 
he did not take this argument to its logical conclusion by categorizing 
the Muslim masses as unbelievers. Nevertheless he did denounce as 
unbelievers those ruling circles in majoritarian Muslim countries who 
deliberately govern in accordance with secular laws, and are convinced 
of their correctness in this: his definition of ruling circles extended to 
ministers, aides and the like, and anyone participating in a regime’s 
support base. His condemnation in this respect was based on Quran 
5:44 (Whoso judges not according to what God has sent down—they 
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are the unbelievers.). Thanks to such regimes, al-Nabhani maintained 
that all contemporary Muslim societies must be classified as a Domain 
of Unbelief, along with the remainder of the world. The use of the 
technical juristic terms unbeliever and the Domain of Unbelief reflected 
his training in the Islamic legal sciences, and more generally his 
Azharite background. Such categories stand in contrast with the notion 
of jahiliyya employed by Qutb, which includes unbelief but goes beyond 
it. As Choueiri (1990, 124) notes, Qutb’s far-reaching radicalism re- 
sided in the inclusion of all Muslim societies in his classification of 
contemporary jahiliyya. In al-Nabhani’s paradigm, Muslim societies 
escape the judgement of unbelief, which is confined to the regimes and 
their associated political elites. For him Islam had not reverted to jahi- 
liyya: although it had lost its vitality and suffered heavy contamination, 
it had survived, and hence could be redeemed through its purification 
and the restoration of political power to it. The two ideologues had 
elaborated their views under somewhat different political circum- 
stances. While al-Nabhani’s response had been overwhelmingly to the 
twilight of colonial rule, the mature Qutb had faced the new realities of 
the post-independence age, characterized by military, single-party 
regimes with secular nationalist ideologies ‘couched in Islamic lingo’. 
His response had thus been to a perceived threat to Islam which now 
emanated ‘from within the citadel and through the agency of ostensibly 
faithful believers’ (Sivan 1990, 50, 28). The changing circumstances of 
the Arab world during the decades of the 1950s and 1960s largely 
account for the radicalization of the ‘old’ MB discourse, and these cir- 
cumstances lent the new radicalism an urgency which contrasts with 
the relatively measured tone of al-Nabhani’s tracts. For example, while 
al-Nabhani was concerned to elaborate a detailed blueprint for an 
Islamic state, Qutb underlined the futility of this, insisting that efforts 
be confined instead to the urgent task of establishing the sovereignty of 
God (Sivan 1990, 66-7; Choueiri 1990, 113). His concern to under- 
score the authenticity of his Islamic ideology is evident in al-Nabhani’s 
declared vigilance against the penetration of alien notions, and his en- 
gagement in ‘anti-apologetics’ (Sivan 1990, 71). However, although he 
insisted that Islam does not require justification on the basis of Western 
values or the criteria of modernity, there is nevertheless evidence that 
he himself engaged in apologetics of a sort. He was at pains, for 
example, to demonstrate that Islam is a comprehensive ideology like 
other modern ideologies, and that the Shari‘a can meet the require- 
ments of modernity. Such apologetics, which centre on an endeavour to 
demonstrate the adequacy of Islam, suggest a modernist undertone in 
his intellectual position. In contrast with Qutb, his quest for Islamic 
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authenticity hence did not impel him to reject modernity, and his treat- 
ment of Islam clearly betrayed an attempt to make it sit more comforta- 
bly in a modern world dominated by the Western intellectual tradition. 
The incorporation of quasi-scientific notions, for example, revealed a 
desire not only to persuade Western-educated Muslim sceptics, but also 
to impress the non-Muslim Western reader. It could indeed be argued 
that although he consciously rejected the Western ideological currents 
that were at their most influential in the region during the formative 
period of his thought and expressly sought to purge the Islamic tradi- 
tion of their contaminations, at some level al-Nabhani endeavoured to 
reconcile these two opposing intellectual poles. While the resulting 
apologetics can hence partly be attributed to internal inconsistency, this 
also highlights the heterogeneous character of his theoretical position, 
reflecting a complex and seminal moment in the political evolution of 
the Arab world in the immediate post-World War II period. His concep- 
tion of Islam and the worldview it informs thus straddled features of the 
defensive, apologetic modernism of Islamic reform as well as aspects of 
the confident, authenticity-oriented ethos of an incipient radicalism. His 
traditional beginnings, which account for the essentially neo-traditional 
thrust of his theology and legal theory, had informed al-Nabhani’s con- 
cern to reassert the supremacy of revelation over reason in an attempt to 
restitute a pristine Islam, cleansed of both the deviations of reason and 
the Western contaminations that had encouraged these. However, the 
Azharite ‘alim had gradually emerged from the loss of Palestine and 
the refugee experience as revolutionary Islamist, bringing into the 
market place of modern political ideologies an Islamic ideology that in 
certain respects adumbrated the mature radicalism developed by Qutb 
during the 1960s. This ideology was to form the basis of a systematic 
bid for power. 
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The theoretical assumptions of reformism informed a conviction that to 
put things right in Muslim societies it was necessary to improve the ex- 
isting situation through educational, moral and legal reform. Al-Nabha- 
ni repudiated this gradualist approach to change, arguing instead that a 
radical transformation, achieved through revolution, was required: 


The Islamic world today is a Domain of Unbelief, having abandoned Islamic 
government. Consequently most Muslims view it as corrupted, and hold that 
it is in need of reform. However, reform signifies eliminating corruption 
from the prevailing situation. This is inappropriate because the Islamic world 
really needs a comprehensive and radical transformation (ingilab shamil) 
that will eradicate the rule of unbelief and strive to establish Islamic govern- 
ment: reform actually perpetuates the corruption. (al-Nabhani 1953e, vol. I, 
45) 


This did not signify seizing power through a coup de force in order 
then to implement the Islamic system, however: ‘Our aim is not to 
assume power first and then try to induce the umma to embrace our 
ideas. Our intention is rather to induce the umma to convey the call as 
we do, so that the entire umma becomes the party’ (leaflet, Qit‘a min 
kitab, 4). Al-Nabhani thus envisaged a revolution in thought and pre- 
cepts, engendered by changing—at the roots—the public way of think- 
ing and seeing the world. On the basis of his idealist convictions he 
held that this would inevitably underpin a lasting transformation in 
society’s major institutions, at the head of which is the state, the old 
regime having been pulled out by the roots. Put rather crudely by Omar 
Bakri Muhammad, head of the party’s British branch (Sunday Tele- 
graph, 1-8-94), ‘The nation of Islam is like a woman....Inject her with 
thought until she becomes pregnant and then she will deliver the baby 
of the Islamic state.” The emphasis on ideas as the exclusive determi- 
nant of reality was the linchpin in al-Nabhani’s analysis of the decline 
of Muslim societies and his vision for its reversal, centring on the 
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efforts of an intellectual elite or vanguard that undertakes to achieve a 
revolution in ideas. The Islamic state would embody and implement 
society’s new Islamic ideas and precepts and export these to the rest of 
humanity, restoring the umma to its former glory as the dominant world 
power and spearheading a mission to liberate the globe from the evils of 
capitalist hegemony. Its creation was hence the fundamental issue con- 
fronting Muslim societies, which had evidently reached their nadir. 
They were confused, backward, impotent and fragmented. The symbol 
of their political unity had been destroyed, and the usurper state Israel 
forced on them. In al-Nabhani’s opinion this sorry condition could be 
attributed not only to the machinations of Islam’s imperialist enemies, 
but also to a variety of internal factors. While these included political 
matters (deviation from the correct method of appointing a Caliph in- 
troduced by the Umayyads and the use of force by the Abbasids and 
Fatimids to seize power, for example), intellectual developments had a 
more profound impact, issuing gradually in a miserably poor under- 
standing of Islam among Muslims. 


The Decline of Muslim Societies and its Reversal: 
An Idealist-Vanguardist Approach to Political Change 


According to al-Nabhani, several historical factors had contributed to 
this situation, including, for example, the attempt to reconcile Islam 
with Greek philosophy. Foremost among these, however, was the 
neglect of Arabic, essential to the correct comprehension of Islam and 
to its effective implementation through ijtihad, under Mamluk and 
Ottoman rule. Although the Ottoman state had united the Muslim 
world and gained spectacular victories over Europe, this success was 
not based on a correct understanding of Islam but on military power, 
which blinded the state to its stagnating intellectual life. Confrontation 
with a technologically superior Europe eventually exposed its inner 
decay, however. The conception of Islam having degenerated into 
something purely spiritual, the Ottoman state failed to employ the 
Islamic doctrine as a criterion for judging new ideas, and ijtihad in 
approaching the problems of modernity. Confusion over what should be 
adopted from Europe gave way to indiscriminate borrowing, due to a 
failure to distinguish between what was specific to European civiliza- 
tion with is distinctive values, and science and technology. Blame in 
this regard was apportioned to the modernist ‘ulama’, who upheld 
non-contradiction with Islam as a sufficient condition for incorporating 
European ideas. According to al-Nabhani this trend bore fruit in the 
Tanzimat process, which ‘heralded the inevitability of the Ottoman 
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state’s destruction’. Unwittingly, the modernists had colluded in 
Europe’s cultural imperialism, aiming to destroy the Ottoman state and 
to obliterate Islam. Through the missionary movement (which in reality 
was the main cultural arm of imperialism) and its many educational 
channels, Muslims were encouraged to doubt Islam’s suitability for the 
modern age, and an attempt was made to alienate them from it by re- 
fashioning their education on the basis of Western ideas. Whether they 
had a Western or an Islamic education, Muslims were now mostly 
brainwashed, incapable even of being aware of the fact that they had 
fallen utterly under the control of Western civilization. As well as being 
the main channel through which Western culture infiltrated Muslim 
societies, French, English and American missionaries also instigated 
nationalist movements aimed at fragmenting the Ottoman state and pit- 
ting its peoples against each other, and in particular alienating Arabs 
from Turks to pave the way for the demise of the Islamic state. Coupled 
with the cumulative effect of centuries of faulty understanding of Islam, 
the success of Europe’s cultural imperialism was such that when the 
Ottoman Empire was destroyed and Mustafa Kemal subsequently abol- 
ished the Caliphate Muslims hardly responded. Drugged with alien 
ideologies and poisonous notions spread by imperialism they were in- 
capable of appreciating the gravity of this event, which for al-Nabhani 
was the most disastrous in the whole of modern Muslim history. The 
imperialists—and especially the British—had since worked energeti- 
cally to prevent the rebirth of the Caliphate by, for example, infiltrating 
the 1924 Cairo Caliphate Conference, attempting to thwart the Indian 
Khilafat Movement, and promoting the ideas of ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq in 
his anti-Caliphate al-Islam wa Usul al-Hukm. 

The answer was not to convene conferences to revive the Caliphate 
or to attempt to unify the existing Muslim regimes, however. Instead, 
energy must be devoted exclusively to rebuilding an Islamic life at base 
by re-establishing the Islamic state. Al-Nabhani was convinced that the 
attempt to rescue the Muslim world from its disastrous condition must 
begin in the realm of ideas: ‘A person’s elevation or decline depends on 
the ideas they have about life, the universe, humankind, and the rela- 
tion of all this to what comes before and after this life’ (al-Nabhani 
1953d, 3). He defined a revival as ‘an elevation in thought’, maintain- 
ing that an umma could enjoy a revival only if it embraced a doctrine 
and constructed its political system on its basis. This had been the case 
for Europe and America in relation to secularism, for the Soviet Union 
in relation to materialism, and most spectacularly, for the Arabs on the 
basis of Islam. (Although they are well aware of this truth he accused 
the imperialists of attempting to delude Muslims by spreading notions 
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that they could revive their societies through moral reform or demon- 
strations, for example.) Al-Nabhani upheld the Islamic doctrine, which 
forms the basis of an ideology in which idea and method are inextrica- 
bly linked, as the only basis for a sound revival. Comparing the Muslim 
umma’s declined condition to a life-threatening illness from which the 
patient finally recovers, he construed this doctrine as its life-force. 
However, its vitality was now extinguished in Muslims’ hearts; they 
had inherited it as an empty philosophy surviving only in books and the 
brains of scholars, ‘exactly as the Greeks today inherit the philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle’ (al-Nabhani 1953c, 5). Life must be breathed 
anew into it and the umma must reappropriate it, erecting an Islamic 
state on its basis. Citing Quran 13:11 (God changes not what is in a 
people, until they change what is in themselves) to buttress his position, 
he insisted that this was the only way to reverse its fortunes. 

In theory any declined society, in al-Nabhani’s view, will inevitably 
hit upon a doctrine that can underpin its elevation. Arousing its collec- 
tive sensibilities, the trauma of decline sets in motion a process of seri- 
ous self-examination and comparison with the experiences of other 
societies, leading gradually to this end. This collective process is ex- 
tremely slow, however, partly because declined people often suffer from 
faulty thinking, finding it difficult to define their objectives. (In 
al-Nabhani’s opinion Muslims had indeed stopped thinking altogether.) 
Furthermore, every attempt at collective thought is doomed to be 
superficial, and even outstanding intellectuals can only think superfi- 
cially as a group. The problem is that only enlightened thought can 
issue in a revival: superficial thought is useless in this respect. Unlike 
groups, al-Nabhani held that individuals can think in an enlightened 
manner, and in a declined society those who are most highly sensitized 
(and in whom society’s collective sensibilities are hence most clearly 
imprinted) will be first to arrive at the doctrine that will underpin its 
revival. Al-Nabhani maintained that the influence of the doctrine on 
these individuals awakens and inspires them, so that the first signs of 
society’s recovery appear in them. Although this group is society’s 
aware elite and functions as its eyes, it remains confused and unable to 
select a path of action. However, a vanguard soon emerges from it, 
comprising its most vital and sensitive individuals. Through study and 
discussion this ‘outstanding elite’ (fi’a mukhtara mumtaza) develops a 
clear vision of the path to society’s revival. It is also possible for a per- 
son of superior sensitivity and intellect to arrive alone at the idea that 
will shape his society’s redemption. As this is embodied in him he be- 
comes compelled to transmit it to others: this ‘first cell’ hence ‘multi- 
plies’, forming a small group united exclusively by the idea, and 
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destined to develop into a party. These selected individuals form the 
first circle (al-halqa al-ula) of the future party, and its central leader- 
ship. Like a living organism, the embryonic party (al-kutla al-hizbiyya) 
is vital and developing, gaining a new cell whenever its adopted ideol- 
ogy comes to life in an individual. As it gains experience it gradually 
matures into a fully formed ideological political party. 

Without the emergence of such a group, al-Nabhani insisted that no 
revival could occur (inna-l-umma la tanhad illa bi-l-takattul). To em- 
bark on a revival, it was necessary first to elaborate concepts, criteria 
and beliefs on the basis of the new-found doctrine. The umma must 
then be persuaded to embrace these, so that the existing regime can be 
supplanted with one constructed on their basis. As both the umma and 
the state possess an entity (kiyan), al-Nabhani argued that they can be 
influenced only by something which likewise has an entity. While the 
umma’s entity is an association of people plus a collection of concepts, 
beliefs and criteria, the entity of the state is an association of people 
who enjoy the right to rule plus a collection of concepts, beliefs and cri- 
teria. Unlike the individual, who does not possess such an entity, a 
party does. Furthermore, it possesses a uniquely intellectual entity 
(kiyan fikri), and hence is capable of elaborating concepts, criteria and 
beliefs from the doctrine, and concentrating and defending these. An 
idea is transformed into a concept or criterion through repeated persua- 
sion and application, which leads to absolute faith in it, and this can be 
achieved only in a group. Here the doctrine generates a specific intel- 
lectual environment, influencing everyone placed in it and giving rise 
to an entity hinging on the doctrine and distinct from the entity of both 
the umma and the state. While its special nature qualifies this group to 
act on the entity of each in order to restructure these on the basis of the 
doctrine, it can succeed only if it is correctly constituted. Al-Nabhani 
had very specific views in this respect. Most fundamentally, he insisted 
that it must be formed as a genuine party (takattul hizbi). Unlike associ- 
ations, societies and groups that claim to be parties but are only such in 
name, a genuine party possesses a coherent system (tanzim hizbi) for 
organizing members, component elements and activities, especially 
those associated with recruiting new members, sympathisers and sup- 
porters: through this, it coheres to form a stable and effective unit. As a 
leaflet from the early 1960s put it: ‘a group becomes a party and pro- 
ceeds to carry out its mission as such by virtue of its organizational sys- 
tem’ (leaflet, Tanzim al-Umma). The indispensability of an efficient 
organization to any party’s survival and success is generally acknowl- 
edged. To extinguish any neglect in respect of its creation, al-Nabhani 
argued that the Prophet had himself established such a system to 
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organize the new Muslims in Mecca. He brought them together in 
al-Arqam’s home for instruction in the faith, and sent certain of them 
to recite the revelations to unbelievers in the hope of winning them 
over. Al-Nabhani claimed that ‘relative to his day and age and his spe- 
cific circumstances, these activities were particular aspects of a system 
of party organization (yu ‘tabar min al-tanzim al-hizbi)’ (ibid.; the in- 
ference, of course, is that in all but name the Prophet had himself estab- 
lished a party). In addition to the possession of a coherent 
organizational system, al-Nabhani also specified the basis for member- 
ship and the nature of the bond through which solidarity among 
members is created and sustained, in a correctly constituted group. To- 
gether with its intellectual basis, these four dimensions provided a focus 
for his critique of earlier movements, local and regional, which had 
failed in their attempts to revive the Arabs, or the Muslim world as a 
whole. According to al-Nabhani, these groups had lacked a proper basis 
for organized action. While Turkish and Arab nationalist movements 
and local patriotic groups had claimed to be parties, this was no more 
than an image, and such organizations actually aroused people’s suspi- 
cions concerning parties. Charitable associations were also faulted. 
While al-Nabhani conceded that they provide tangible benefits he 
warned that a society seeking to revive itself must resist their establish- 
ment. Serving as a vent for its feelings and nurturing in it a false sense 
of satisfaction, their activities interrupt the natural process whereby a 
society’s feelings evolve into correct thought, issuing finally in action 
aimed at instigating its revival. It was no small wonder, according to 
al-Nabhani, that the imperialists had energetically encouraged the cre- 
ation of such associations. 

As far as their intellectual dimension was concerned, he argued that 
none of the earlier movements had embraced a correct ideology, thor- 
oughly understood and with idea and method properly linked, provid- 
ing a sound springboard for effective collective action. Arab and 
Turkish nationalist movements (which were in any case directed by 
imperialism) had failed to grasp the meaning of a revival, and relied on 
empty slogans. Local patriotic movements, which also strengthened the 
imperialist presence in the Muslim world, had no clearly defined 
vision. The region’s Communist movements were dismissed as ineffec- 
tual, and condemned for having added to its people’s confusion. To 
al-Nabhani the widespread resort to ideas of Western origin was symp- 
tomatic of a problem endemic in Muslim societies, which could largely 
be blamed for the failure of all attempts to reverse their decline, and 
which must be addressed in any endeavour to achieve this. Since the 
West’s penetration of their lands and its entrenchment in educational 
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and cultural spheres, Muslims had gradually been trained to think like 
Westerners, their thought becoming severed from its natural historical 
and cultural context. This century it had become only too clear that the 
educated Muslim elites feel a greater affinity with Westerners than with 
their own societies, from which they are utterly alienated. Capable only 
of imitating Western views and of thinking like Westerners, in a way 
that is detached from their original emotions and native context, they 
are unable to understand their own people. As they are, they cannot 
possibly form a correctly constituted group and produce a revival: their 
intellects and personalities must first be reshaped by restoring Islamic 
culture among them. Hence even past movements which have appre- 
ciated that Islam is the only correct basis for a revival and that it must 
form the groundsheet of any movement that aims to achieve this, have 
been unable to proceed effectively. Their faulty conceptions of Islam 
were rooted in the distortion that has characterized constructions of it 
in modern times due to a variety of causes, largely stemming from the 
intellectual failures of the ‘ulama’. These included the effort to adapt 
Islam to contemporary conditions or to suit its Western critics, to dem- 
onstrate its compatibility with other thought-systems, the tendency to 
construe Islamic law as a purely theoretical science, and the predomi- 
nance of hackneyed styles of preaching and moral guidance which have 
little positive impact. Other causes stemmed directly from the West’s 
cultural assault, including a growing loss of faith in the possibility of 
re-establishing the Islamic state. According to al-Nabhani this distorted 
conception of Islam, which became further entrenched during this cen- 
tury, has plagued all past Islamic revivalist movements: it is manifest, 
for example, in their upholding such alien notions as democracy, 
socialism and nationalism as part of Islam. 

He also faulted the programmes of such movements, arguing that 
they had failed to grasp Islam’s own approach, or to link it correctly 
with the Islamic weltanschauung. Their strategies have been vague and 
improvised, typically centring on a very general call for Islam. How- 
ever, many have upheld creation of benevolent associations (charities, 
Quran schools, publishing trusts, mosque building societies, etc.) as the 
key to reinstating Islam in Muslim societies. To al-Nabhani such 
associations are boulders on the path, created out of ignorance at best, 
and malicious intentions towards Islam at worst, because they distract 
Muslims from the real objective, establishing Islamic government. 
Among them he singled out societies for moral reform, which assume 
that its individual members’ morals are the route to a society’s revival. 
Al-Nabhani refuted this proposition on a number of grounds. To begin 
with, one can neither revive an individual by reforming their morals, 
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nor revive a society by reforming its individual members. Furthermore, 
the revival of a society is achieved not by elevating its moral level, but 
by reforming its collective ideas and emotions, and the systems it im- 
plements. In Islam morals are simply an end product of the Shari ‘a, 
and the moral elevation of the individual can be achieved only if the so- 
ciety as a whole is reformed. Al-Nabhani was exasperated by the per- 
sistence of this trend, exemplified in his party’s arch-rival the MB, in 
spite of its evident failure to achieve a revival. He also rejected in 
passing the use of force to reinstate Islam, arguing that this faulty strat- 
egy issued from a failure to differentiate between the Domain of Islam 
and that of unbelief: as the quranic command to fight a ruler guilty of 
patent unbelief applies only in the context of a Domain of Islam, it is 
effectively suspended today. The failure of all earlier movements that 
had adopted Islam as the basis of a revival had thus been inevitable, 
according to al-Nabhani. Their conception of Islam was distorted, and 
their strategies did not adopt the relevant Islamic prescriptions. Fur- 
thermore, they had failed to appreciate that Muslim societies were 
dominated by unbelief, falling into the trap of believing that they were 
in need of the West. Their only achievement was to make the task of re- 
instating Islam even more difficult. 

Islamic or other, al-Nabhani argued that none of the movements that 
attempted to revive the Muslim world possessed a correct ideological 
foundation based on a precise conception of idea and method, and the 
connection between the two. Having thus begun with faulty ideas, their 
fate had been sealed. They also lacked the means to create an ideologi- 
cal bond among their members, which is the desired source of cohesion 
in a properly constituted group. These movements were essentially 
groups of individuals brought together by specific circumstances, coher- 
ing either through friendships or through common interests. Moreover, 
whereas in a properly constituted group commitment to the ideology is 
the criterion for membership, in these failed movements this has typi- 
cally been zealousness, wealth or social standing. As a result these 
groups were prone to fragmentation, and became ineffective once their 
members’ zeal had subsided. Drawing lessons from their experiences 
and mistakes, al-Nabhani himself claimed to create a properly consti- 
tuted group. He insisted that his movement was established as a party 
with a correct and precisely conceived ideological basis, and believed 
passionately in its unique fitness for the task that lay ahead. The van- 
guard of the umma, HT would lead and articulate the transformation of 
its ideas, guiding it in a process that would eventually end in its revival 
under the auspices of a restored Caliphate. 

Based on an idealist stance and a specific concept of society, 
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al-Nabhani upheld a vanguardist approach to change, insisting that the 
revival of Muslim societies could be achieved only through the emerg- 
ence of a vanguard in the shape of an ideological political party based 
on Islam. At the same time, he also argued for constructing such a 
party on the basis of the Shari ‘a, employing the constructs of traditional 
Islamic discourse. This would strengthen his case, enabling him to legi- 
timize in Islamic terms adoption of modern political forms and 
methods. The kernel of the argument is that according to the Shari‘a it 
is a religious obligation (fard) for Muslims to establish an Islamic pol- 
itical party that propagates Islam and works to assume power in order 
to construct an Islamic state that will reinstate Islamic life in Muslim 
societies. This hinged on his interpretation of Quran 3:104: ‘Let there 
be one nation (umma) of you, calling to good, bidding to honour and 
forbidding dishonour; these are the prosperers’. Al-Nabhani argued that 
the verse demonstrates the precise means by which Muslims must fulfil 
the duty of ‘calling to good’ (i.e. to Islam), and ‘bidding to honour and 
forbidding dishonour’: they must establish a specific group dedicated to 
these duties, whose members are united by this common goal. Addres- 
sing the term umma in the verse and referring to Muhammad Abduh’s 
exegesis of it in al-Manar to substantiate his view, he maintained that it 
refers specifically to an association of individuals united by a bond 
thanks to which they form a coherent group (kutla mutakattila) able to 
persist as a single unit. Construing the obligatory nature of the duties 
which this group must fulfil as contextual evidence, he pointed out that 
its creation is also obligatory. Arguing finally that non-Islamic govern- 
ment is a grave case of ‘dishonour’, while creating Islamic rule is the 
supreme act of ‘bidding to honour’, al-Nabhani concluded that: 


the verse is evidence that a Muslim’s presence in a political party that calls 
for Islam and works to destroy the rule of unbelief and create Islamic rule is 
a religious obligation for them, exactly like prayer; there is no difference be- 
tween the two. (Hadith al-Siyam, 11) 


Significantly, al-Nabhani employed the terms group (kutla) and politi- 
cal party (hizb siyasi) interchangeably in this exegesis. Suggesting that 
there is a direct correspondence between the signification of the term 
hizb as he used it and its signification in quranic usage, he had the fol- 
lowing to say: 


It is natural to call this group a party, as God Himself did so in the Quran, 
when he called those who make Him their friend a party. In the sura ‘The 
Table’, He said, ‘Whoso makes God his friend, and His Messenger, and the 
believers—the party of God, they are the victors’, and in the sura ‘The Dis- 
puter’, He said, ‘These are God’s party; why, surely God’s party—they are 
the prosperers’. (ibid., 13) 
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Although the term hizb appears in a favourable sense in references such 
as these, it is most commonly used in the Quran and early traditional 
and historical narratives with a rather negative connotation, of a variety 
of ancient factions (see, for example, Lewis 1988, 123 n. 25; Kedourie, 
‘Hizb’, EI, 514). Al-Nabhani employed the term with the signification 
of political party, which had become unambiguously attached to it by 
the first decade of the twentieth century following growing familiarity 
with European politics, issuing in the emergence of this usage along- 
side the traditional sense of a general group during the closing decades 
of the preceding century. He underlined the specifically political char- 
acter of the group called for in Quran 3:104, with the simple observa- 
tion that its task, outlined in the verse, is a political one. One of the 
most important examples of bidding to honour and forbidding dishon- 
our, for example, is to call rulers to account and to offer them advice, a 
quintessentially political activity. His conclusion was that it is hence 
forbidden on the basis of the Shari‘a for it to be spiritual, moral or 
educational—indeed anything other than self-consciously and exclus- 
ively political—in nature. Together with this argument, al-Nabhani’s 
call for political parties in the future Islamic state pointed up an attempt 
to demonstrate that the modern political party is an intrinsic part of 
substantive Islamic tradition. 


The Way Forward: 
Emulating the Prophet towards a Revolution in Ideas 


For al-Nabhani any attempt to delineate the way forward must take ac- 
count of the lessons of history. The experiences of earlier collective 
movements for socio-political change pointed up the need for his own 
movement to understand precisely the society in which it would oper- 
ate, and especially the people’s relations with the regime. As its task 
was to transform existing realities, it must first comprehend these thor- 
oughly before acting, so that its actions are not mere reactions to its 
perceptions of the situation unmediated by thought, and hence ultimate- 
ly shaped by the environment. It should act only on the basis of thought 
and with carefully defined objectives in mind: this was the only way to 
ensure that actions have their intended consequences. As ideas condi- 
tion reality, only by firmly rooting all its actions in thought could the 
party hope to change reality. It must constantly re-examine its ideas and 
remove alien accretions, as its success would largely depend on main- 
taining the purity and clarity of its ideology, and on preserving the link 
between idea and practice. Existing conditions should hence be taken as 
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the basis not for thought but for change, and the party must act on so- 
ciety rather than being influenced by it. In defining its goals it should 
ensure that these are actually attainable, as people will not embrace a 
goal that is practically impossible even though it may be achieved in 
theory: the rule of thumb in this respect was for strategies to bear fruit 
in a single generation. At all costs, al-Nabhani stressed that the newly 
created movement must avoid anything that might distract it from its 
ultimate goal. It must adhere single-mindedly to this, stopping at noth- 
ing short of the creation of a nuclear Islamic state in one or more of the 
Arab countries. 

Thankfully the strategy by which this ambitious end could be 
achieved was no mystery. According to al-Nabhani, the Prophet himself 
had demonstrated it during the Meccan chapter of his career. Faced 
with the task of transforming pre-Islamic society, he had worked to 
supplant its collective concepts, criteria and beliefs with their Islamic 
alternatives. Having more or less persuaded the people of Medina to 
live in accordance with the Islamic doctrine which hence united them, 
he finally assumed power there and constructed a political regime on its 
basis, establishing the first Islamic state. Al-Nabhani planned for his 
movement to re-enact the prophetic precedent ‘without deviating even a 
hair’s breadth’, emulating the Prophet in attitude, techniques and 
tactics. Arguing that the Prophet had implemented his strategy through 
intellectual and political avenues exclusively without ever resorting to 
physical force, he insisted that his movement also confine its efforts to 
activities of an ideological or political nature. It would repudiate educa- 
tional, spiritual and social welfare activities, and eschew the use of 
force even in its own defence. 

To reconcile his emphasis on political activities with traditional 
Islamic attitudes and suspicions surrounding politics, al-Nabhani en- 
deavoured first to rehabilitate Islam as a political ideology; he claimed 
in this to be fighting the effects of a deliberate imperialist campaign to 
persuade Muslims that the Islamic doctrine is exclusively spiritual in 
nature. To achieve this, he attempted to restore a comprehensive mean- 
ing to the Islamic concept of worship, and to reinstate notions of halal 
and haram as the determinant of the Islamic perspective on life. Resort- 
ing once more to the constructs of Islamic discourse, he also construed 
involvement in politics as an Islamic duty (fard). Demystifying it, he 
described politics simply as ‘managing people’s affairs according to 
particular ideas and systems’ (Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 
1969, 3), arguing that people are by nature politicians because they 
manage their own affairs and those of various social groups. As Islam 
provides them with the ultimate system for managing humanity’s 
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affairs, he held that Muslims should be the most politicized of people. 
His effort to rehabilitate politics is also evident in the prominent place 
afforded to political participation in the caliphal state, where this is in- 
stitutionalized in provisions for political parties and the elected Umma 
Council. The obligatory status of popular political participation on both 
the domestic and the international fronts derives from the fact that it re- 
pels potential harm (issuing from the ruler or the enemies of Islam) 
from society. It is also central to combating neo-imperialism and, hand 
in hand with jihad, to the Islamic state’s efforts to propagate Islam. As 
involvement in politics must be based on correct analysis, al-Nabhani 
also held the acquisition of a political education to be obligatory, and 
his movement endeavoured to provide this (in the two works Mafahim 
Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir and Nazarat Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 
and in the countless leaflets that offer a framework for analysing in- 
ternational politics). Its task would not be easy, however, as ‘imperialist 
unbelievers and hypocritical heretics’ had deliberately discouraged 
Muslims from involvement in politics, and in political parties in par- 
ticular. Tantamount to ‘repelling Muslims from the obligation imposed 
on them by God in the Quran’, their aim was to keep the pious away, so 
that only imperialist agents, the corrupt and heretics would join politi- 
cal parties. Al-Nabhani also accused the ‘ulama’ of violating the 
Islamic legal rule by shying away from politics, dismissing their excuse 
that imprisonment would deprive the community of access to their 
learning as a cover for their cowardice. 

The reinstatement of politics as an obligatory part of Muslim life was 
crucial to the success of al-Nabhani’s attempt to re-enact the Prophet’s 
strategy through his movement. To facilitate understanding and imple- 
mentation of this strategy, he mapped out five consecutive stages, spec- 
ifying ideological and political objectives in each together with the 
activities and techniques by which these were to be achieved. During 
the starting point the movement’s ideological curriculum would be de- 
fined and its nucleus established, leading into a period devoted to its 
expansion through the preparation of new recruits for membership in it 
(the phase of indoctrination). Once a general awareness of its presence 
and agenda had been generated it would attempt to address society en 
masse (the takeoff point), transferring on the first sign of success in this 
to the objectives of unifying society’s thought-world with its own, and 
establishing control over it (the phase of interaction). Achievement of 
these objectives would catapult the movement to power (the phase of 
government). Al-Nabhani upheld this blueprint of the movement’s pro- 
gramme as a faithful reproduction of the prophetic precedent. His claim 
in this respect hinged on his present-minded hermeneutics of the 
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pre-hijra chapter of the Sira (as canonized in Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul 
Allah, typically cited by reference to its editor as Ibn Hisham’s al-Sira 
al-Nabawiyya). From within the Islamic tradition canonical texts such 
as the Sira are held to be relevant to any context, due to their transcen- 
dent nature. Islamists often uphold presentist readings of these, 
abstracting things from their historical context and understanding them 
by a system of direct references to the present. In his presentist reading 
of the Meccan part of the Sira, al-Nabhani consciously sought out 
elements relevant to his own particular concerns in a deliberately 
anachronistic approach to the past. His central concern was to legit- 
imate in Islamic terms a strategy for fundamental political change 
through the efforts of a revolutionary vanguard that originated more in 
his idealist assumptions and the conceptual world of the new generation 
of secular ideological-cum-revolutionary mass parties than in the pro- 
phetic precedent. The early Ba‘th, with which al-Nabhani was per- 
sonally acquainted, in many ways typified these new parties. The 
incompatibility of their ideological parameters notwithstanding, there 
are striking parallels between the strategy and objectives of this move- 
ment and those proposed by al-Nabhani for his own, most evident in 
the nature and role of the vanguard, and the repudiation of reform and 
evolution as a threat to the achievement of the final goal. Within a few 
years of his involvement in the Ba‘th group, al-Nabhani had graduated 
from the dominant ideology of Arab nationalism and Pan-Arabism to a 
radical Pan-Islamism. He remained convinced, however, of the theoreti- 
cal framework through which the secular nationalists articulated their 
analysis of society’s ills, proposed solutions to these, and developed 
strategies and methods for their implementation. Bringing these con- 
victions to bear on his reading of the Sira, he manipulated this in order 
to couch central constructs of their outlook and approach, now 
fashioned into a distinctive programme for the new movement, in terms 
of Islamic discourse. The strategy for achieving fundamental change in 
Arab society as a prelude to redeeming Palestine mapped out in a 
nationalist milieu in his early work Jngadh Filastin had assumed this 
theoretical framework. Although appearing in rudimentary form its key 
concepts and terms in fact formed the backbone of the new movement’s 
programme (see al-Nabhani 1950, 208-13, for example). 

In the preface to al-Nabhani’s al-Dawla al-Islamiyya, Dawud 
Hamdan pointed out that the book aimed ‘to show people how the 
Prophet established the Islamic state’ (al-Nabhani 1953, 6). What fol- 
lowed was a hermeneutical exercise designed to present the pre-hijra 
chapter of the Sira in a specific light. Al-Nabhani’s central assumption 
in this respect, based on a clearly ahistorical teleological approach to 
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the past, was that from early on in his mission the Prophet delineated a 
clearly defined and coherent strategy with distinct stages and the ulti- 
mate goal of establishing a state that would implement and propagate 
the new faith. All his actions are then explained on the basis of this 
assumption. Alongside his presentist reading with its proleptic inter- 
pretation of the Prophet’s intentions and actions, this underpinned 
al-Nabhani’s effective reinvention of the Sira to serve his own immedi- 
ate purposes. A number of devices were employed to achieve this. At 
the most obvious level, al-Nabhani adopted section headings based on 
the stages mapped out in his strategic plan, in place of those used by 
Ibn Hisham. More subtly, he systematically imposed concepts, cat- 
egories and terms specific to this plan, and which frequently assume a 
technical signification in it, on the Meccan chapter of the Sira. (This 
also involved the use of terms drawn from modern Arabic political dis- 
course revealing the unconscious influence of al-Nabhani’s general 
context, and of terms deriving from the movement’s thought-system in 
its broader dimensions. For examples and a full discussion see Taji- 
Farouki 1994, 389-90, 385). As a result his account of this (al-Nabhani 
1953, 7-36) has the Prophet progressing through five distinct and con- 
secutive stages. The first and second of these, the starting point and 
phase of indoctrination, lasted for three years. During this time the 
Islamic doctrine was embodied in individuals and the secret Muslim 
group (kutlat al-Muslimin) was constructed through their intensive in- 
doctrination in study-circles: al-Arqam’s home (see Ibn Hisham vol. 1, 
270 n. 1) was designated its headquarters. Once there was widespread 
awareness of the Islamic mission’s presence the Prophet prepared the 
way for it to take off by going public, disclosing the existence of the 
Muslim group and attempting to address the people en masse. This sig- 
nalled a transfer to the fourth stage (the phase of interaction and con- 
flict), during which the Muslim group embarked on open confrontation 
with the ideas of unbelief (al-Nabhani now referred to it as an embry- 
onic party—kutla hizbiyya). Following eight years of conflict in a re- 
calcitrant Mecca and unsuccessful attempts to gain the back-up of 
powerful tribes, the Prophet decided that it was time to transfer to the 
final stage in his mission—implementing Islam with the force of a state 
and government. Appreciating the profound difference between Mecca 
and Medina, where Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr had been remarkably successful 
in just a single year, al-Nabhani has the Prophet contemplating emigra- 
tion there not to escape the mounting pressure applied by Quraysh, but 
to empower the Muslims by taking advantage of its society’s readiness 
to host the Islamic state. Through the second pledge at “Aqaba he pro- 
ceeded to create the cornerstone of this state. 
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Islamic Party into Islamic State: 
Theoretical Elaboration and Practical Implementation 


For al-Nabhani, this reconstructed chapter of the Sira represented a 
divinely prescribed course, which the movement was obliged to follow. 
As it re-enacted it, the movement’s progress could be expected to pass 
through the very peaks and troughs that the Prophet had experienced. 
Consequently, even on the brink of despair, activists could be reminded 
of his sufferings and ultimate triumph at Medina, boosting their com- 
mitment to the cause. Furthermore, al-Nabhani pointed out that com- 
pared with Muhammad, who had executed his mission among hostile 
unbelievers, the movement’s task would be easier. Noting developments 
in his own context, al-Nabhani would then discover parallels in the 
Sira, the implication being that, once launched, the Prophet’s strategy 
would press forward along a predetermined path towards its inevitable 
goal, irrespective of time or place. Wherever possible, the practical 
methods and techniques introduced to enable implementation of this 
strategy were justified in terms of the Sira. 


The Starting Point and Phase of Indoctrination 
(Nuatat al-Ibtida’; Dawr al-Tathgif) 


Having established the nucleus of the new movement and defined its 
ideological curriculum during the starting point, al-Nabhani defined the 
objective of this first phase as one of building up the movement’s cadres 
and introducing correct concepts and beliefs, based on the Islamic 
ideology, into society. He upheld this as the foundation stone in the 
movement’s mission: 


Society is like a large vat of water. A corrupt ideology introduced into it is 
like a cooling agent under the vat: society freezes on the basis of this corrup- 
tion and remains declined. A correct ideology inserted into society is like 
putting a fire under the vat, which heats it to boiling point. Society begins to 
move, then surges forward to apply the ideology and convey it to other 
societies. (Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953, 56—7) 


The first circle of the embryonic party would serve as the first educators 
in society, focusing their energies on the intensive indoctrination of 
new recruits in study-circles, producing a new generation of educators 
who would work alongside them. While underlining important differ- 
ences between them in nature and methodology, in this respect 
al-Nabhani likened the movement to a school for society, its circles and 
local committees functioning as classrooms. Rather than ‘walking 
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books’, however, every effort would be made to cultivate effective 
vehicles for the party ideology, which is itself the real educator in 
society. The process of indoctrination therefore should not be purely in- 
tellectual, but must have an impact on the emotions and be geared to 
action. Through their exposure to correct ideas in the course of success- 
ful indoctrination, al-Nabhani maintained that activists would develop 
intellectual sensitivity, discernment and vision, breaking free from the 
mental sluggishness and short-sightedness that plagues Muslim 
societies. While thus building up the party’s cadres as rapidly as poss- 
ible, attention would also be paid to shaping it into a force that could 
communicate effectively with society. The need to counter the impact of 
Western education and their saturation with Western culture on poten- 
tial members as a result of the domination of cultural imperialism 
would constitute part of the challenge in this respect. By forming their 
minds anew on the basis of the party ideology, their thought and emo- 
tions could be harmonized, making it possible for them to develop a 
harmonious relationship with society. Once Islamic culture had thus 
been restored to the elite it could proceed to bridge the gap between it- 
self and the rest of society, implanting correct Islamic ideas in the 
hearts and minds of the masses. While the young movement would be 
kept secret during this first stage, its members would gradually estab- 
lish the first contacts with society at large through attempts at collective 
indoctrination, creating a general awareness of its ideology and the na- 
ture of its mission. 


The Takeoff Point (Nugtat al-Intilaq) 


Once the ideology had been successfully embodied in individuals and 
society was generally aware of its presence, the embryonic party could 
proceed to an experiment in addressing it en masse. Success in this 
would indicate that it was ready to address society confidently, which 
would signify a spontaneous transfer to the next phase. While not en- 
visaged in the original blueprint of the movement’s programme, 
al-Nabhani later recommended that this experiment be followed by 
‘knocking at society’s door’, forming a second part to the takeoff point. 
The original blueprint had focused overwhelmingly on the phases of in- 
doctrination and interaction. Little attention was given to the takeoff 
point, and the consolidation point (as a distinct stage) did not feature at 
all in the overall strategy. In 1969 al-Nabhani described these two 
stages as interfaces between two consecutive phases in the party’s pro- 
gramme. The takeoff point joins the phases of indoctrination and inter- 
action, while the consolidation point joins the phase of interaction with 
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the phase of government. While he conceded that there may be no need 
for these transitional stages, and that HT might transfer directly from 
one phase to the next, these interfaces have lasted considerably longer 
than the two phases through which the movement has reportedly prog- 
ressed. The resort to interfaces was justified, however, “because the 
Muslim world is fragmented into many states, and because Islam is not 
applied in society or government anywhere in it’ (leaflet, Yulahaz 
anna). In a similar vein, although al-Nabhani argued that in theory one 
could transform a declined society in a single decade he conceded that 
more time would be necessary if it was subjugated to an enemy: pro- 
vided it resisted this subjugation it could be transformed in under three 
decades (compare with comments by al-Mas‘ari: Independent, 
23-595). 

Although history would soon expose the naiveté of these opinions, 
al-Nabhani had cause for optimism during the first decade, as the 
young movement progressed with ease through the two parts of the 
takeoff point. The same activities were pursued throughout this stage. 
Intensive indoctrination of new recruits in study-circles and collective 
public indoctrination continued from the previous stage. Activities to 
expose imperialist plots against the Muslim world and to defend its 
interests were added to these. However, the objectives of the two parts 
of the takeoff point were ostensibly distinct, as reflected in the terms by 
which al-Nabhani referred to them. To explain these, he pointed out 
that during the phase of indoctrination the embryonic party had pre- 
pared itself for the journey towards society. It began to actually move 
towards it in the attempt to address it, traversing the entire distance to 
its ‘door’, such that by the end of this stage it stood poised to knock at 
it. The metaphor of a door leading into society was central to the ration- 
ale of al-Nabhani’s strategy during the takeoff point, and was developed 
at length in the extended leaflet he issued at the beginning of this stage. 
For its mission to really ‘take off, he argued that the movement must 
first enter society (dukhul al-mujtama‘). This necessitated opening the 
door, which could be achieved by knocking at it. The second part of the 
takeoff point was hence a prelude to entering society. Conviction of the 
need to enter stemmed from al-Nabhani’s very specific conception of 
his movement’s ultimate goal, and of how this could be attained. To 
establish the Islamic state, he argued that it was necessary to take over 
the existing state authority (sulta), defined as the right to manage 
people’s interests and to oversee their direction, in order ultimately to 
Islamize this. The seat of authority is located in the most powerful 
group wherever a society is divided in its views concerning its interests 
(in Cyprus, for example), and in the society as a whole where this is not 
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the case (for example, in Iraq). To assume control of it, the movement 
must hence win over to its own perspective either the most powerful 
group in society or society as a whole. (While more abstract treatments 
consistently refer to both possibilities the second scenario was apparent- 
ly assumed as the norm for the purposes of practical planning.) To 
achieve this, in al-Nabhani’s view, it must induce society to embrace its 
concepts, beliefs and criteria with conviction: this could be attempted 
only from inside society. If successful it would transform society’s 
views concerning its interests accordingly. Inevitably, it would then en- 
trust management of these (authority) to the movement, source and 
guardian of its new ideas. The movement would thus have assumed 
authority via society, having won it over (akhdh al-sulta ‘an tariq al- 
umma). The Islamization of power (sultan: al-Nabhani defined this as 
the execution of a system for regulating relations within society) 
through the establishment of an Islamic state would follow naturally. 
During the second part of the takeoff point HT would hence prepare 
the way for entering society by knocking on its door. Al-Nabhani rec- 
ommended that this be achieved by attacking relations between the rul- 
ing elites and the people, focusing especially on those associated with 
the management of their interests. This would undermine people’s 
confidence in the existing regime and their loyalty to it, and bring to 
their attention the existence of a superior alternative, so that they would 
ultimately yearn to see it swept away and supplanted by the alternative 
offered by the movement. In practical terms, two channels were identi- 
fied. The first comprised a direct attack on the ruling circles by criticiz- 
ing policies as far as these impinged on relations in the domestic and 
foreign contexts. The alternative was to focus on the people’s immedi- 
ate interests (tabanni al-masalih), with the aim of provoking com- 
plaints against the government. Interests singled out for such treatment 
might be political, or might refer to the welfare of society as a whole or 
of a specific sector within it. For example, activists might point out that 
the government is squandering money on projects that will not serve 
the people’s interests, or they might contrast the ineffectiveness of a 
particular government measure with the excellence of its Islamic alter- 
native. Al-Nabhani construed both approaches as part of the ‘political 
battle’ (al-kifah al-siyasi), a major activity of the phase of interaction, 
which aimed to overcome the thorough imperialist domination of the 
Muslim world. This had as its main focus exposing imperialist plots 
against Muslim countries. One such conspiracy, effected in collusion 
with the region’s regimes, aimed to ensure that Islam never re-enters its 
societies, or is re-established there. This explained why all re-Islamiz- 
ation movements this century have been kept well outside society. 
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Al-Nabhani claimed that his movement was the first with a seriously 
planned strategy for penetrating, taking into account the obstacles 
placed behind the door by ruling elites to frustrate all such attempts. 
These obstacles take the form of fundamental concepts and beliefs, plus 
criteria relevant to issues of politics and legislation; as they control the 
masses and a public opinion has been created in their favour, society 
will reject any ideas that contradict them. Hence they function as bolts 
on the door to society, locking it in the face of Islam. To open the door 
one must first shatter these bolts by destroying relevant notions through 
an ideological approach exposing their falsehood. Writing in the late 
1950s, al-Nabhani suggested Arab nationalism, positive neutralism, 
socialism and democracy as key notions that deserved violent attack, re- 
flecting the political climate of the region at the time. Alongside the 
creation of such ‘bolts’, he maintained that regimes and their imperial- 
ist partners also attempted to hinder the effort to introduce Islam into 
society through the deliberate misrepresentation of un-Islamic ideas in 
an Islamic guise and their dissemination in society, and by promoting 
non-Islamic ideas on the basis that they do not contradict Islam. As 
well as creating intellectual instability in society this would facilitate 
the expulsion of any Islamic ideas that did manage to gain a foothold. 
Such false ideas should also be attacked, and only pure Islam permitted 
to penetrate and become entrenched in society. While this obviously 
signified al-Nabhani’s own brand of Islam it did not exclude different 
opinions that were nevertheless Islamic, provided that any weakness 
there may be in the legal evidences on which they are based was 
underlined. 


The Phase of Interaction (Dawr al-Tafa‘ul) 


The attempt to open society’s door actually formed part of a wider 
activity, central to the phase of interaction and indeed to the move- 
ment’s overall strategy, and designated by al-Nabhani an intellectual 
struggle (al-sira‘ al-fikri). This was hence well under way by the end of 
the takeoff point. The transfer to the phase of interaction had rested on 
al-Nabhani’s conviction that the movement’s efforts to knock on socie- 
ty’s door by attacking its relations with the ruling elites was proceeding 
in a prominent, daily fashion. Claiming that it had now acquired the 
qualities that made it worthy of assuming power having met the chal- 
lenges of its mission, he maintained that the movement as a whole was 
now well placed to interact with society, having finally entered it. (The 
individual member would, of course, embark on interactive activities 
only after acquiring a mature understanding of the party ideology and 
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developing an Islamic personality.) From the outset al-Nabhani had 
identified this as the critical stage in HT’s strategic plan, arguing that 
success in it would be evidence that it was indeed correctly constituted. 
The purpose of interaction was to communicate the Islamic ideology to 
society in such a way that it understands it, and ultimately embraces it 
as its own. This was the only way, he argued, to induce society to pro- 
ceed with the party, enabling it to achieve its final goal. As the party 
presents and explains its ideas to society at the individual and collective 
levels, sustained friction is generated between the ideas of Islam and 
those of unbelief. As the falsehood of all other ideas becomes clear the 
truth of Islam would inevitably win over people’s hearts and minds. 
Moreover, having emerged from society, the party’s Islamic ideology 
resonated with its heritage and culture. The party itself was actually a 
vehicle for expressing society’s feelings, which had been transformed 
into thought in the form of its ideology. Al-Nabhani thus described its 
members as ‘the umma's tongue, expressing its ideas, opinions and 
feelings’ (Hadith al-Siyam, 36). Provided that this expression is sincere 
and eloquent, he maintained that society could be expected to recognize 
in it an expression of its true feelings, to respond positively to it, and to 
rally under the party’s leadership. Such optimism notwithstanding, 
however, he anticipated certain difficulties during the interactive pro- 
cess, stressing that it was an arduous task the success of which would 
depend on the party living for its ideology exclusively. Due to the 
pivotal nature of this activity the most fundamental of the specific prob- 
lems he anticipated related to the intellectual struggle. Theoretically 
speaking, this was upheld as the linchpin in the endeavour to decon- 
struct the corrupt entities of society and state by destroying the con- 
cepts, beliefs and criteria which formed an integral part of these, in 
order to reconstitute these on the basis of the Islamic ideology. In 
practical terms, it entailed challenging all alien and corrupt concepts in 
society, and anything that contradicted the party ideology. While the 
party expresses society’s innermost feelings, al-Nabhani recognized 
that it would do so in terms at odds with the prevailing intellectual cli- 
mate. More specifically, it would clash with the distorted expression of 
society’s feelings, in the form of ideas disseminated by imperialism. 
Consequently the level of difficulty encountered during the struggle 
would partly be determined by the degree to which such alien ideas are 
entrenched in a society. Its success, however, would depend largely on 
the development of good relations between the party and society: to 
avoid the impression of declaring war on it, sensitivity was essential. 
Even though their thought is advanced relative to that of the society out 
of which they have emerged, al-Nabhani warned activists against 
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indulging in a sense of superiority. Any feelings of separateness or 
arrogance would signal the party’s demise; as people lose trust in it and 
turn away from it, it would simply collapse. To avoid this, he suggested 
that each activist consider himself a humble servant of society, working 
for its elevation. 

The success of interaction would also depend on activists’ willing- 
ness to sacrifice all their material desires for the sake of their mission. 
Part of this would hinge on their being prepared for the measures 
regimes would employ to silence them as they feel threatened by the 
party’s mission. Exposing their destructive propaganda was part of the 
political battle, which, targeting the region’s deplorable political condi- 
tions, complemented the intellectual struggle. According to al-Nabhani, 
its cornerstone was the fight against imperialism ‘in all its forms and 
under all its labels, in order to liberate the umma from capitalist 
notions, to tear out its political, military, and other roots from Muslim 
countries, and to displace the mistaken concepts disseminated by it’ 
(Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953, 73. While this focus was evident 
throughout the 1950s and 1960s when the battle centred on exposing 
imperialist plots and calling for the rejection of foreign projects and 
aid, in later years a shift of focus is discernible, and exposing the unbe- 
lief of Muslim regimes was construed as its pivot.) Writing in 1953, 
al-Nabhani had complained that all Muslim societies were dominated 
by secularist ideas: imperialism had occupied not only Muslim lands, 
but equally Muslim minds. To elucidate further the process of interac- 
tion by which their liberation and intellectual transformation could be 
achieved, he introduced the metaphor of fusing in a crucible (al- 
‘amaliyya al-sahriyya). In the crucible of HT (whose members had 
themselves been purified by the intense heat generated by the interac- 
tion of the Islamic ideology with their emotions), society’s thought- 
world would be cleansed of the dirt and corruption that had caused and 
arisen during its decline. Melted into one whole, its concepts, beliefs 
and criteria would be unified on the basis of the party ideology, and its 
aim would become one with it. Put simply, society in its entirety would 
thus itself become the party. 

The fusing process provided a theoretical framework within which 
all other activities during the phase of interaction could be placed, in- 
cluding the exposure of imperialist plots and the ongoing effort to de- 
fend society’s interests. Its centrality was such that al-Nabhani held 
commitment to it to be a condition for continued party membership. 
The importance of the process derived from the fact that its success 
would directly enable the party to lead society, through its concepts and 
opinions, first to carry out specific activities on its instruction, and 
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ultimately to bring it to power. Al-Nabhani indeed envisaged its con- 
tinuation within the caliphal state, where it would guarantee an ongo- 
ing consolidation of Islamic concepts in society. To ‘fuse’ society, he 
recommended activists to aim for two distinct but complementary ob- 
jectives. Each could be achieved through an effort to supplant erroneous 
concepts in society with those upheld in the party ideology by applying 
these to current affairs, which activists were hence urged to remain 
abreast of. The first objective was to win over new recruits and party 
supporters, especially among influential personalities, who should be 
urged to join study-circles. The second was to create a public opinion 
(rooted in awareness) in support of the ideology throughout society. 
This public opinion, which should so dominate society that no one 
would dare voice opposition to the party or its ideology, would repre- 
sent the support of the masses. Al-Nabhani pointed out that the force of 
public opinion is attested to by the fact that regimes always monitor it 
and prevent unfavourable public opinions from developing, especially 
at times of war or domestic unrest. Furthermore, he maintained that 
Quraysh first felt the threat posed by the Prophet’s mission and decided 
to act seriously against it when they realized that a public opinion was 
emerging in its favour. Together with influential members, a public 
opinion in favour of the party ideology would constitute a base of popu- 
lar support (ga ‘ida sha‘biyya) for the movement. The construction of 
this was hence both an integral part and an achievement of the fusing 
process, in the sense that its establishment would be a natural conse- 
quence of the successful unification of society’s thought, provided that 
it was achieved on a comprehensive scale. The ideal, of course, would 
be for it to embrace the entire society. Al-Nabhani construed this base 
as the immediate means by which the party would be able to assume 
power. 

Like the fusing process through which it would be constructed, it 
was envisaged that this base would also continue intact in the revol- 
utionary state. This was indeed deemed crucial to the state’s survival, 
enabling it to deal successfully with external threats. Underlining its 
importance and imposing his own concepts on the Sira, al-Nabhani 
claimed that the Prophet Muhammad had himself planned a base of 
popular support for his own mission in Medina. This was created by 
Mus‘ab, who was sent to Medina with explicit instructions from the 
Prophet to ‘fuse the people in the crucible of Islam’ so as to construct a 
base on which he might draw and depend in establishing the Islamic 
state. Following his precedent and in order to guarantee its reliability, 
al-Nabhani warned that the support base must be constructed on a 
foundation of thought and realism informing deep-seated convictions, 
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rather than emotion or false promises that people’s demands can be met 
easily. (He cited Nasser’s base in Syria under the United Arab Republic 
as an example of the latter type, underlining its failure to support him. 
In contrast he upheld the Turkish Democratic Party’s base as an 
example of a reliable and correctly constructed source of popular sup- 
port.) To achieve this, HT would convey its key concepts in a way that 
embeds these in people’s hearts while at the same time stimulating 
them intellectually, creating deep conviction. This would ensure the 
base’s longevity, and qualify it to assume the responsibilities with 
which it would be charged in the future. The party thus expected the 
base’s support for it to go beyond mere words to action (joining in spe- 
cific activities under the party’s direction), and ultimately to self-sacri- 
fice. Proof that a base had been successfully created would lie in society 
enthusiastically rallying to the party’s ideology, signifying that it had 
indeed been won over to this. 

These ambitious ends necessitated effective means, and al-Nabhani 
was aware that the fusing process and the construction of a popular 
support base could not be pursued effectively through the use of leaflets. 
A more vital technique was needed, and in this respect he recom- 
mended that activists communicate the party’s key concepts in person, 
through ‘live contact’ (al-ittisal al-hayy). Following a fruitless attempt 
to encourage activists to implement the new technique, an extraordi- 
nary study-circle was introduced at the end of 1961 to provide them 
with examples of live ideas which could be applied to specific realities, 
preferably ongoing developments and prevalent opinions, for use dur- 
ing their discussions with people. Activists were further urged to focus 
on three pivotal concepts, relating their talking points to them. These 
were the Islamic doctrine, the Caliphate, and jihad (in preparation for 
the fight against the unbelievers under the Caliph’s banner). To create 
a public opinion out of such notions, al-Nabhani held that a specific 
type of live contact would be necessary, designed to ensure that they be- 
came a topic of conversation in public places, defined as anywhere that 
groups of people could be expected to gather temporarily. Designating 
this al-ittisal al-jamahiri, he defined it simply as contacting groups that 
are assembled temporarily, stipulating that to be successful it must be 
carried out openly and unreservedly so that the party’s ideas could be 
easily grasped and passed from person to person. The crucial thing was 
the place, rather than the number of people contacted: if an activist 
chatted or initiated a discussion with a single person or group in a 
public place such as a main street, a busy shop, cafés, mosques, hotels, 
hospitals, parks, government offices, or on public transport, this would 
contribute to transforming the ideas discussed into a public opinion, 
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whereas discussions with several groups in someone’s home would not. 
In al-Nabhani’s opinion the Arab governments prohibited the party 
from talking openly and distributing its leaflets in public places precise- 
ly in order to prevent the transformation of its concepts—especially that 
of an Islamic state—into public opinions. 

The goal of constructing a popular support base clearly necessitated 
defiance of such prohibitions, however. To test its progress in this 
respect together with that of the fusing exercise, from the beginning of 
the phase of interaction al-Nabhani had instructed the party to carry out 
an attempt to lead society (muhawalat akhdh qiyadat al-umma). The 
success of such an attempt would indicate that the party had taken con- 
trol of society, which had thus embraced its ideology and would will- 
ingly submit to its leadership. It could then proceed to lead it for real, 
enabling it to assume power naturally and smoothly. At several junc- 
tures during the phase of interaction al-Nabhani warned of the danger 
of stagnation unless urgent attention was given to this matter. In the 
early tracts, however, he had pointed out that if an attempt was made 
before the fruition of interaction and it succeeded this would signify 
that the party could exercise emotional, rather than intellectual, leader- 
ship over society. Still attached to its original thought-world society 
may make demands on the party that are incompatible with its ideology 
or hinder its progress towards its final goal. While this would issue in 
tension and resentment al-Nabhani insisted that the party should adhere 
unswervingly to its ideology; this would eventually restore society’s 
confidence in it. To avoid such a situation arising in the first place, he 
urged activists to preserve the purity of the party ideology diligently, 
and to convey it with clarity to society: unless ideological purity was 
preferred to popularity the party would never attain its final goal. Cit- 
ing the precedents of the Prophet and Mus‘ab, he stressed that the party 
must endeavour to lead society not through its emotions or immediate 
interests, but through its ideas and opinions, correctly transformed, ex- 
clusively. Like a genius who introduces new ideas and urges people to 
act on them, the party thus seeks to lead society on the basis not of its 
prevailing thought, but of the party ideology. 

Although actually succeeded by the consolidation point, al-Nabhani 
had originally conceived of the phase of interaction as the springboard 
from which HT would aim directly at assuming power by taking control 
of and leading society. This accounted for his preoccupation during it 
with the issue of leading society. As the party implemented its strategy 
he issued a constant stream of leaflets elaborating specific concepts and 
instructions on the basis of the general directives he had set down at its 
inception. Judging from such sources, activists required frequent 
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clarification concerning the individual stages of this strategy, together 
with their respective objectives and activities. One such leaflet issued 
towards the end of 1962 advanced a new angle on the concept of auth- 
ority, which was now held to reside in the direct ruler, a principal sup- 
port (generally society but possibly instead a foreign power), and 
subordinate supports (the military and the judiciary, for example). To 
undermine the existing authority, al-Nabhani argued that society must 
be turned away from the regime. The forces on which it relies must also 
be fragmented and their loyalty destroyed, ultimately to be rallied 
around the party. Although the party continued to attack ruling elites as 
part of the political battle during the phase of interaction, al-Nabhani 
held that it was now crucial for it to openly announce its intention of 
vying with these elites with the aim of displacing them. In effect it was 
thus to establish itself as a political opposition, criticizing the govern- 
ment’s policies and disputing with it over society’s interests, inciting 
influential people against it, and attempting to convince society that its 
own political wisdom was superior. This would form part of the all im- 
portant effort to win society over, creating a sound foundation on which 
to lead it. In spite of al-Nabhani’s efforts in this regard, however, the 
attempt to lead society continued to elude the movement until the early 
part of 1964. The endeavour to rectify this centred first on the practice 
of live contact, and then on the successful operation of the Zone Sys- 
tem. The link between the success of the attempt to lead society and the 
effective implementation of this system was highlighted. Al-Nabhani 
indeed maintained that the Prophet had constructed his own system for 
organizing popular support in Medina once it became clear that 
Mus‘ab’s efforts there now enabled him to assume leadership of the 
people. He achieved this by asking the leaders of Medina, who had 
sworn allegiance to him during the second pledge at ‘Aqaba, to desig- 
nate twelve of their number (see Guillaume 1955, 204) to act as overall 
leaders. Through them he was able to lead the entire population in spe- 
cific activities. 

As implemented during the phase of interaction, al-Nabhani pointed 
out that the Zone System provided a framework for targeting first and 
foremost the most vital zones in a particular urban centre and ‘admin- 
istering a strong dose’ of its ideas to the people, by intensifying the fus- 
ing process there. Accordingly, the smallest concentration of activists 
would be in purely residential zones. (Urban centres had been singled 
out early on as the natural home of society’s political leadership, which 
the movement aspired to take over.) To add to its effectiveness in this 
respect, he instructed activists to live for part of the day or night among 
the inhabitants of their zones. This would enable them to transform the 
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people’s ideas and win their confidence through continuous communi- 
cation, so that they could eventually establish themselves as their repre- 
sentatives and hence lead them, making it possible for each activist to 
reap the fruit of his efforts in a precisely defined area. Activists were 
also encouraged to cultivate effective leadership skills. Within the 
framework of the Zone System, HT would hence be in a position to lead 
people as organized groups in specific activities such as demonstrations 
against the authorities. On one occasion al-Nabhani indeed described 
the Zone System as the means by which the party would be able to lead 
society to destroy the ruling circles and their ideas of unbelief, and to 
place it in power. Equally, it provided a framework through which it 
could set itself up as ‘custodian’ over society, overseeing its emotional 
and intellectual development and preventing its decline. Al-Nabhani 
also upheld it as a channel through which the party could inculcate in 
society a sense of responsibility for protecting it, which ultimately could 
be transferred to the revolutionary state once established. 

While the system clearly fulfilled an important function during the 
phase of interaction, providing an effective infrastructure for surveying 
the progress of the fusing process and the construction of the popular 
support base, more immediate preparation for the bid for power took 
the shape of a new activity which had not featured in the blueprint 
drawn up in the early 1950s. Towards the end of 1962 al-Nabhani is- 
sued a leaflet outlining a campaign to seek the back-up that would en- 
able the movement to establish the Islamic state (talab al-nusra), and 
instructed that this be implemented straight away. While this strategy 
has often been seized on by his critics (see, for example, Amin 1982, 
84: Yakan 1983, 17-18), he claimed simply to be emulating the 
Prophet, who had systematically approached powerful groups in society 
and urged them not only to embrace Islam but also to protect his 
mission and make it victorious. For example, he had visited the Thaqif 
tribe in Ta’if, and attempted to lobby tribes visiting Mecca, asking for 
their support against his enemies. It was thanks to the positive response 
of a delegation from Khazraj that he was finally able to create a protec- 
tive base for his mission in Medina. The Prophet Muhammad had 
launched this campaign following the death of his uncle Abu Talib at a 
low point in his career. The new Muslims were suffering more than at 
any other time, the hostility of the Meccan polytheists had reached new 
heights, and the Companions were collectively too weak to provide 
protection. Mutatis mutandis, al-Nabhani claimed, the movement faced 
the same circumstances. While the observation that society had become 
apathetic to its efforts should have prompted him to review HT’s over- 
all strategy, he was more concerned with highlighting the parallel 
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between its experiences, and landmarks in the prophetic career. On the 
basis that it was indispensable to the success of the attempt to establish 
an Islamic state, al-Nabhani construed the campaign to seek support as 
a collective Islamic duty. It should target all powerful groups that are 
capable of protecting the party and assisting it in the achievement of its 
goal, approaching them either as groups as the Prophet had done, or 
through individual representatives as Mus‘ab had done, then bringing 
them together to form a single group. A state could be targeted 
(through an ambassador, for example), but only if it was free from the 
influence of unbelievers. One could approach a tribe or an influential 
group of officers, or the leader of a political party. Al-Nabhani insisted 
that those approached (ahl al-nusra) must be Muslim (in contrast the 
Prophet had of course approached unbelievers), and must agree to 
attend a study-circle, so as to acquire a thorough understanding of the 
party ideology and to become an intrinsic part of the movement 
(generally referred to as part of its forces—min quwa-l-hizb). Individ- 
uals might eventually become members in the normal way. Before a 
group’s back-up could be accepted there must be evidence of its whole- 
hearted commitment to the movement’s agenda. One internal source 
maintains that it must have ‘verified complete faith in the Islamic 
ideology, and a commitment to the Caliphate as its political system’. 
The Prophet had himself refused two offers of support from tribes be- 
cause he suspected that they aimed to share power with him, or to take 
over after him. 


The Consolidation Point (Nuqtat al-Irtikaz) 


Given that the Prophet had laid the foundation stone of the Medinan 
state in the second pledge at ‘Aqaba during the thirteenth year of his 
mission, it was no coincidence that 1964 should emerge as the year dur- 
ing which the movement targeted its energies to the ultimate goal of in- 
stalling a Caliph. Internal sources describe the period beginning in late 
April 1964 as a transitional stage in HT’s strategy, through which it 
would proceed to the phase of government. Distinct from this usage, 
sources also refer to a spatially defined consolidation point, which 
could be created by preparing a society that has been receptive to the 
movement’s ideology for the imminent establishment of a Caliphate: 
such a society would have been completely impregnated with the party 
ideology. In a parallel usage, the starting point was defined as the place 
where the movement would commence its activities (identified at the 
outset as the Arab countries due to the centrality of Arabic to Islam), 
and the takeoff point as a place where its efforts have so concentrated 
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its platform that it can be effectively launched from it. While 
al-Nabhani insisted that no human had foreknowledge of where these 
locations would be, he pointed out that the more oppression and corrup- 
tion in a place the more willing people would be to respond to the 
movement, making a suitable takeoff point. A consolidation point could 
only be constructed where a society has been so influenced by the ideol- 
ogy that this dominates its intellectual milieu. While the Prophet had 
adopted Mecca as his starting and takeoff points and Medina as conso- 
lidation point, Jordan had evidently served as all three for the move- 
ment, making it for practical reasons the obvious seat of the 
revolutionary state. 

In spite of this, al-Nabhani discouraged speculation concerning the 
intriguing question of where the Caliph would finally be installed, 
stressing that the sphere of operation comprised an organic whole with- 
out internal differentiation. He argued, for example, that activities in 
one location may produce more profound results beyond it. Similarly, 
achievements in one region represented success throughout the sphere 
of activity. Indeed al-Nabhani consistently upheld the movement’s suc- 
cesses in Jordan during 1964 as evidence of a positive response across 
the umma. These opinions stemmed from his idealist orientation (he 
argued, for example, that ideas ‘travel faster than light’). This also 
accounted for his focus on people’s general perceptiveness and their 
response to the movement’s ideas as the most important factor in any 
consideration of location: 


The establishment of the Caliphate is not like building a house, measuring 
and judging according to the material possibilities. In contrast the Caliphate 
is a political entity resting on an intellectual basis. Wherever this entity ma- 
tures it will arise naturally and inevitably, regardless of the site or the ma- 
terial conditions of the location. (leaflet, Min al-khata’ al-fadih, 3) 


Nevertheless, al-Nabhani stipulated that this location must possess 
human, military and economic resources adequate to defending the 
newly established state in the event of a war of intervention aiming to 
destroy it. (As Jordan alone does not possess such potential, according 
to senior activists it would be necessary for a Caliph in Amman to de- 
fend his domain either by annexing Syria and Iraq immediately, or by 
leading all Muslim countries in a jihad against Israel.) The impact of 
international circumstances on its defensibility should also be taken 
into account when the establishment of the Caliphate is imminent in a 
particular location. Al-Nabhani indeed noted that the Prophet had care- 
fully monitored Byzantine-Sassanian relations before emigrating to 
Medina to establish his state. 
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The question of where the Caliphate would emerge was apparently 
one of immediate relevance during the second half of the 1960s. Efforts 
to consolidate the idea of a caliphal state had borne fruit, and there are 
indications by late 1971 that al-Nabhani considered the stage to be ef- 
fectively set for the assumption of power and the installation of a 
Caliph, presumably in Jordan: now that the masses had been drawn to 
the party’s programme it was ready to lead them in revolutionary ac- 
tion. At this point he designated HT’s role as custodian over society its 
most important task. Effectively this was a holding operation, the em- 
phasis now being on sustaining its achievements while awaiting an ap- 
propriate opportunity to make a bid for power. While the crucial thing 
was for this to be carried out with society’s full support for the move- 
ment and its ideas, in practical terms al-Nabhani argued that a regime 
could be brought down through acts of civil disobedience such as 
strikes, non co-operation with the authorities or demonstrations, or 
through a procession to the palace or presidential residence, provided 
that the movement enjoys exclusive control and leadership (this option 
has typically been overlooked in studies of the movement). Alternative- 
ly, it could be toppled through a military coup executed by forces that 
have agreed to hand over power to the movement. HT itself eschews the 
use of force, and it is significant in this respect that al-Nabhani never 
entertained developing a paramilitary wing. While the party line is that 
there is no prophetic precedent for such a militia, he may well have 
taken a lesson from the MB’s experience with its ‘secret apparatus’ 
from 1947 (Mitchell 1969, 73-9). Internal sources argue that groups 
pledging the party their back-up can use arms, however, ‘because the 
Ansar at the time of the second pledge (bay’a of Aqaba) were requested 
to provide nussrah [sic] (support) and protection for the dawa [sic] even 
with their weapons’ (A/-Fajr 16, April 1990, 12). These sources insist 
that if society (represented by its dominant ideas) stands against the 
regime its removal even by military force does not constitute an act of 
violence: this would be the case only if the party were to kill its oppo- 
nents to arrive in power, for example. Appreciating their importance as 
a repository of national power in the post-war Arab world, the move- 
ment’s leaflets have frequently addressed exhortations to its various 
armed forces, as in the following example: 


In your capacity as the effective force Islam obliges you to remove the exist- 
ing rulers who govern according to the systems of unbelief...and to place us 
in power so we can establish the Caliphate... You possess the physical force 
which enables you to compel these rulers to do what Islam obliges. (leaflet, 
Ma ‘dhira ila rabbina, 4) 


While questions surrounding the practicalities of toppling the regime 
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and discussions of the future location of the Caliphate assumed a sense 
of urgency during the latter part of the 1960s and the early 1970s, pre- 
occupations with the planned-for revolutionary event were soon to sub- 
side. As the 1970s ended without any successful attempt to assume 
power, stagnation set in and it became increasingly apparent that the 
holding operation was failing. The movement was no longer able to 
exercise leadership over the people, and its hold over society was slip- 
ping, issuing in a spate of new procedures and techniques during the 
first half of the 1980s designed to extend its influence and control by 
winning over as many key sectors as possible. The attempt to restore 
achievements that had been central to the phase of interaction now con- 
sumed the movement’s energies. While explanations for these failures 
could be found in the external environment in the form of imperialist 
conspiracies, the political climate, and the like, it became increasingly 
difficult for the leadership to derive appropriate justification or guid- 
ance from the Sira on anything but the minor details of technique, and 
there was now little to add to the theoretical elaborations of previous 
years. In truth, the Sira had virtually been exhausted, its main stages 
having already been implemented. Reliance on it as legitimation for the 
movement’s programme had not been without its price. Tellingly, for 
example, there are reports that many activists had quit the party due to 
its failure to establish the Islamic state thirteen years from the start of 
its career (see Amin 1982, 72, for example). During the 1980s and 
1990s an apparently embarrassed leadership could justify the delay only 
in terms of some inscrutable divine purpose, or by wringing encourage- 
ment and reassurance of success from the Quran and hadith through 
creative hermeneutics. Patience and forbearance were urged as HT dug 
in its heels awaiting transfer to the phase of government, when the state 
would be employed to implement Islam and propagate it globally, the 
movement itself assuming its new role as society’s watchdog, scrutiniz- 
ing government actions. 


Ideological Success, Political Failure: 
Evaluations and Prospects 


In the movement’s own admission it has not attempted to assume power 
under Zallum’s leadership: to the outside observer it indeed appears 
simply to be biding time, having entered the thirty-second year of the 
consolidation point. Nevertheless internal sources insist it has con- 
tinued to make progress towards its final goal, especially since the turn 
of the decade. While evidently not matched in political terms, this 
confidence rests on a claim to substantial success in the ideological 
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sphere. The positive evaluation advanced by the leadership has been 
partly fed by their constructions concerning the Islamic resurgence. 
During the closing years of the 1980s they repeatedly argued that the 
climate facilitated achievement of the movement’s goals, as Muslim so- 
cieties now desired an Islamic solution, comparing this with the 1950s, 
when this was almost universally rejected and the attempt to uphold its 
political system fell on deaf ears.While it presented HT with a potential 
bandwagon on which to climb, the Islamic resurgence posed a number 
of problems as the movement found itself in the paradoxical position of 
attempting to take advantage of the sympathy for its general orienta- 
tion, while at the same time swimming against the tide of misplaced 
sentiments and ill-formed opinions that allegedly underpin this. 
According to internal sources, blame for the distorted expression of the 
Islamic ‘awakening’ (sahwa) lay at the doorstep of Khomeini. On the 
eve of the Iranian revolution Muslim societies had yearned for Islam. 
While Khomeini’s republic had partly delivered, it failed to convey a 
correct understanding of Islam, hijacking the general demand for it and 
making the movement’s task all the more difficult. In spite of this, in 
recent years the movement has claimed credit for the growing resort to 
Islam in Muslim societies as a solution to their socio-political ills, con- 
struing the reassertion of Islamic norms in this respect as evidence that 
people have embraced its ideas. As early as 1983 the leadership 
asserted that ‘without exaggeration the party has created a public 
opinion in the Islamic umma that Islam is the only means to its salva- 
tion, and that the only way to achieve this is by establishing the 
Caliphate’ (leaflet, Nass al-ijaba, 1). Popular demand for the restora- 
tion of Islamic government and widespread conviction of the compati- 
bility of Islam and politics are now upheld as a public opinion 
fashioned out of the movement’s ideas. Added to these is the identifica- 
tion of Islamic government with the Caliphate, and, of central import- 
ance, a growing appreciation of the correctness of the movement’s 
approach to political change. Citing the experience of the Islamic 
Salvation Front in Algeria and the MB in the Jordanian Chamber of 
Deputies, internal sources maintain that people are losing faith in the 
gradualist approach to change by ‘playing the democratic game’. They 
now appreciate that under the existing police states in the Arab world 
electoral and parliamentary participation is always in the interest of the 
regimes. Over the last few years senior activists have repeatedly 
claimed that ‘public opinion is not only in favour of Islam, but now 
appreciates the correctness of Hizb al-Tahrir’s understanding of it, and 
its radical approach to change’. The existence of this public opinion is 
upheld as evidence that the movement has at last succeeded in 
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imposing its leadership on the intellectual milieu in Muslim societies. 
According to the official spokesman in Amman (April 1994): 


The party recognizes two kinds of leadership: physical and intellectual. 
Physical leadership is achieved on the assumption of power, whereas intel- 
lectual leadership can be achieved by creating a public opinion in favour of 
the party’s ideas. The establishment of the Caliphate is now a general de- 
mand among Muslims, who yearn for this: the call for Islamic government 
(the Caliphate) is widespread in Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Pakistan, Algeria, 
and so on. Before Hizb al-Tahrir launched its career the subject of the 
Caliphate was unheard of. However, the party has succeeded in establishing 
its intellectual leadership, and now everyone has confidence in its ideas, and 
talks about it: this is clear from the media worldwide. 


The 1991 Gulf crisis allegedly facilitated this achievement, exposing 
the insincerity of regimes and opposition movements alike in the 
region. Their loss of credibility and the collapse of their slogans en- 
abled the movement to leap forward in the establishment of its intellec- 
tual leadership, accelerating the daily progress internal sources claim it 
had enjoyed towards this since the turn of the decade. The movement 
now boasts that it has won confidence even among people who do not 
embrace its opinions. It also lays claim to broad popularity and wide- 
spread popular support (sha ‘biyya), based on a belief that every Muslim 
who desires an Islamic solution actually supports the movement, 
regardless of whether they join it or, for that matter, any other Islamic 
movement. Such claims cannot go unchallenged, however, and there is 
little evidence of broad popular support for the movement. The implicit 
construction in internal sources of notoriety as popularity is also uncon- 
vincing. In a leaflet issued in Amman in late 1990, for example, the 
official spokesman observed with pride that ‘The masses of the umma 
know of Hizb al-Tahrir, and there is hardly a home without a party 
member, novice or supporter, or at least someone who has heard of it’ 
(leaflet, Nasharat jaridatukum). Nevertheless internal sources concede 
that HT’s uncompromising approach can discourage popular support. It 
refuses to ‘dupe’ people by promising them immediate results and se- 
curing their interests, and will be satisfied only with a comprehensive 
revolution, whereas the masses have no patience for such distant goals. 
According to one internal source: 


A leader does not lie to or flatter people; he leads and refuses to be led, and 
influences instead of being influenced. We tell people whatever is true and 
correct regardless of whether they like it: we appreciate that our approach is 
tough, and that they may distance themselves from us for periods of time. 
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Its insistence on ‘exposing’ rulers who are popular with the masses has 
also allegedly resulted in fluctuation in its own popularity, as has the 
deliberate distortion of its ideas by other Islamist groups (in this respect 
the MB is typically upheld as the main culprit), who disagree with its 
approach. The movement evidently prefers to pay in terms of popular 
support for aspects of its strategy on which it is unwilling to compro- 
mise, believing passionately that this is uniquely correct and authenti- 
cally Islamic, and refusing to entertain any short cuts to the attainment 
of its goals. While this bears witness to al-Nabhani’s success in vesting 
this strategy with the force of the Shari ‘a, internal sources concede that 
certain of al-Nabhani’s prescriptions have actually handicapped the 
movement. Since their redress under Zallum there have allegedly been 
substantial improvements: the movement’s recent expansion beyond the 
Arab and Muslim world is also attributed to these modifications. Fore- 
most among these handicaps was al-Nabhani’s uncompromising insist- 
ence on an exclusive and rigid concept of loyalty to the movement, 
severely restricting the avenues members might usefully have explored 
and making it difficult for the movement to penetrate the fabric of 
societies in which it operated under his leadership. Internal sources add 
that al-Nabhani was also too extreme in his efforts to control party 
members, who as a result became overwhelmingly passive instead of 
developing their own individual techniques and methods. With the re- 
moval of this obstacle under Zallum, the movement as a whole has 
allegedly become much more dynamic. Finally, the new supreme leader 
has given his blessing to a major effort (apparently centred on Saudi 
Arabia) to edit the central texts expounding the movement’s ideology. 
Based on a realization that these are too dry and difficult, and that their 
main ideas are at times obscured, the aim is to popularize their con- 
tents, drawing on the observations that have arisen out of discussions of 
this in study-circles over more than forty years. The hope is that the re- 
vised versions will be more accessible, making communication of the 
movement’s key ideas easier. It is possible that this editing exercise has 
also served as an opportunity to incorporate revisions to the party’s 
adopted ideas. The comment of the British branch leader that ‘it is 
haram to have political parties in an Islamic state’ (ONews, Vol. 3. no. 
18, 5) could well constitute such a revision: it is hardly conceivable that 
he could have misconstrued al-Nabhani’s opinion in this respect. On 
the other hand such modifications may be part of an effort to make the 
message more attractive to the different environments in which the 
party operates. With reference to the creation of an Islamic state in 
Britain the same source recently declared, ‘Ours is an intellectual revol- 
ution but we can use a jihad, a confrontation’ (Observer, 13-8-95). The 
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reference to jihad in this context is not strictly in keeping with 
al-Nabhani’s blueprint, but such statements undoubtedly appeal to the 
disaffected youths the party seeks to recruit in Britain. In fact the 
British context bears striking witness to the increased dynamism result- 
ing from the freedom senior activists apparently enjoy in pursuing their 
individual styles. Such developments may also represent an attempt to 
temper the dogmatism that had characterized the movement under 
al-Nabhani, leading to frequent expulsions of those who strayed from 
the party’s line. 

Such changes with the benefits of hindsight notwithstanding, there 
nevertheless remain substantial features of the movement’s strategy 
which to the outside observer have evidently contributed to its lack of 
widespread popular appeal, at least as far as the Arab context over the 
last two decades is concerned. These include the relative complexity of 
this strategy, and its emphasis on ideological matters at the expense of 
action, laying the movement open to accusations of a lack of sponta- 
neity. Its refusal to address people’s immediate and practical needs on 
the ground must also be highlighted, especially when contrasted with 
the successes enjoyed by the MB, for example, as a direct result of its 
‘propaganda by deed’, offering subsidized alternatives to existing state 
services in such areas as health care and education. Designed apparent- 
ly with the aim of facilitating the transition from party to state, in its 
administrative patterns and mechanisms HT clearly represents a proto- 
type of the future state (relations between the central leadership and the 
rank and file also exhibit parallels when compared to those between the 
Caliph and his subjects in the revolutionary state). However, it strictly 
avoids imitating or duplicating the functions of the latter, maintaining 
that this is forbidden because the creation of a working substitute by 
establishing Islamic alternatives in such areas will undermine convic- 
tion of the need to create this state and of the need for radical change, 
perpetuating the un-Islamic status quo. 

Perhaps most significant in this respect, however, is what might be 
construed as the movement’s equivocal attitude towards the Muslim 
regimes. Thus, while denouncing ruling circles in the Muslim countries 
as unbelievers (encompassing any influential political parties, Members 
of Parliament and ‘ulama’ who endorse the government line), the 
movement insists that efforts to remove them be confined to intellectual 
and political channels exclusively, repudiating physical action and 
stressing that jihad has no place in the endeavour to transform the 
existing situation. In contrast with Qutb’s unequivocal call for an im- 
mediate jihad against the existing jahili structures in Muslim countries, 
which he thus classified as legitimate targets for conquest, al-Nabhani 
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urged Muslims to transform their specific part of the universal Domain 
of Unbelief by joining forces with his movement in the effort to estab- 
lish the Caliphate. Underlining a fundamental difference between his 
position and that of the radicalists, his own conception of jihad effec- 
tively restored this to its classical context, construing it as the divinely 
prescribed means by which the Caliph would propagate Islam, system- 
atically declaring war on the unbelievers after peacefully summoning 
them to it, until the Domain of Islam has been extended globally. 
Rejecting the apologetics of the reformist trend, his treatment of jihad 
essentially reproduced the opinions of the classical jurists in the Siyar 
literature: although he insisted that its obligatoriness did not depend on 
the existence of a Caliph like the sources on which he drew he con- 
strued it as the Caliph’s personal duty, insisting implicitly on the 
Caliph as its exclusive prosecutor. The implication of this position for 
the movement’s ability to mobilize popular support, especially in the 
face of radicalist competition, is evident in its experiences in the Occu- 
pied Territories over the last decade (for a detailed discussion see 
Taji-Farouki 1995). HT insists on a jihad to eradicate Israel as the 
Islamic solution to the occupation of the Islamic land of Palestine by 
unbelievers, addressing calls for this to Muslim world leaders, the 
Muslim people, and their armed forces, who are all urged to establish 
the Caliphate, apparently as a sine qua non for launching the jihad. In- 
evitably, this position becomes justification for indefinite postponement 
of the jihad, which became only too apparent since the beginning of the 
intifada. The party’s insistence on the Caliph as prosecutor of the jihad 
has removed this concept from its practical agenda: compared with the 
calls for ‘jihad unto victory, or martyrdom’ issuing from its radicalist 
rivals Islamic Jihad-Palestine and the Islamic Resistance Movement 
(HAMAS) and the military operations these have inspired, its ineffec- 
tive appeals to Muslim leaders and its insistence on the far-off goal of 
installing a Caliph appear cowardly, evasive and irrelevant. 
Nevertheless it would be unfair to judge al-Nabhani’s project in 
terms of the radicalist worldview and the specific political context that 
lent this its distinctive ethos and agenda. Formulated during the first 
years of the early post-independence period, al-Nabhani’s strategy 
largely represented a response to the tail end of colonial rule: although 
recognized, the threat to Islam emanating from the proxy regimes at 
home had not yet assumed the gravity that later found its challenge in 
the urgent and often violent message of Islamic radicalism. The central 
concern of al-Nabhani had been to create an Islamic movement that 
would be an effective actor in the context of the new political field that 
had developed in relation to the recently instituted modern nation-state 
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in the Middle East. In the course of this endeavour he attempted to rec- 
oncile the secular modern political culture of the nation-state with an 
Islamic worldview, employing an innovative reading of the textual 
sources of Islam to resolve the tension between the two. This duality in 
the movement’s character is evident at a very superficial level in many 
of its leaflets which offer an analysis of international politics. If the 
basmala that typically prefaces the text and the quranic verse which 
concludes it are removed from such leaflets, they could easily be mis- 
taken for the communiqués of many secular parties. Al-Nabhani’s 
attempt to reconcile these two distinct cultures to some extent sealed the 
movement’s fate in each. During the 1950s and 1960s, for example, its 
Islamic worldview had alienated potential young educated urban re- 
cruits, who rejected the movement in favour of the prevalent trend of 
secular nationalist politics. While the ideological parameters of the re- 
gion’s dominant political discourse have since largely shifted from 
secular nationalist to Islamist, al-Nabhani’s movement has met with 
widespread rejection in Islamist circles. The attempt to create a genuine 
Islamic political party has aroused the suspicion of many Islamists who 
argue that only a movement which itself reflects Islam’s holistic nature 
by addressing all aspects of human life can be considered authentically 
Islamic. This critique, common in MB circles, is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing comment by Ghazi al-Tawba (1969, 311): 


If you read Hizb al-Tahrir’s books you will get the impression that it is a 
political party working to assume power, rather than an association that con- 
fronts the battlefield of life with the goal of actualizing God’s vicegerency 
on earth.... This has lost it considerable weight in the struggle. 


Al-Nabhani had openly and avowedly embraced forms, techniques and 
concepts deriving from the new political field, constructing his move- 
ment’s strategy and objectives in terms of these. Although its ultimate 
goal was to supplant the secular nation-state with an Islamic state, the 
implication was that it embraced the fundamental principles of the 
secular nation-state. While Islamists undoubtedly accept the nation- 
state as an elemental political fact and while it furnishes assumptions 
and premises upon which aspects of their discourse are implicitly con- 
structed, there is nevertheless a reluctance to accept explicitly the basic 
principles of this state. It is significant, for example, that although the 
MB’s stance vis-a-vis the modern political field was largely similar to 
that of HT (Zubaida 1989, 50), it refused to identify itself as a political 
party, and hence avoided the implication that it had accepted the prin- 
ciples of the secular nation-state. From the earliest days al-Nabhani had 
postulated a fundamental difference between his movement, 
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consistently upheld as a genuine political party, and the MB, which he 
dismissed as a non-political association. Initially, he clearly had hopes 
of taking its place. Many who joined his new movement had previously 
been associated with the MB but despaired of its future, especially after 
the struggle of 1954. Attributing its failures and problems to its faulty 
approach to socio-political change, al-Nabhani’s critique implicitly 
rested on the fact that it neither identified itself exclusively as a politi- 
cal party, nor confined its efforts to the techniques and methods of the 
modern political field. 

However, history has proven the MB in Jordan a more active and 
enterprising participant in this field than its younger critic: this is the 
same whether one considers Jordan in the 1950s or today, for example. 
During the 1950s the MB exploited the greater tactical flexibility 
resulting from its deliberate ambiguity to the full, and was able to thrive 
in Jordan. In contrast the very specific definitions of its nature, role and 
objectives upheld by HT issued in political rigidity and suffocation by 
the authorities. Refusing to compromise its ideological principles, the 
movement today recognizes neither the Jordanian constitution, the 
National Charter, nor the Political Parties Law, and on this basis 
refuses to apply for a permit to organize openly: the outcome once more 
compares unfavourably with the MB’s recent successes. The movement 
rejects full participation in the institutionalized politics of opposition in 
the secular state on the basis that this can be achieved only at the 
expense of ideological purity. Paradoxically, although al-Nabhani urged 
that the political order imposed on the Middle East following World 
War I could be supplanted only by participating in the field that had 
arisen in relation to it through a modern political party, the refusal to 
compromise ideological principles has consigned his movement to the 
margins of this field, as substantial areas within it have been declared 
out of bounds. While on the margins the movement nevertheless con- 
tinues to function within the perimeter of the existing political order, 
choosing to subvert this through the realm of political ideas and resist- 
ing the temptation to join the radicalist camp with its dramatic 
methods. While thus setting itself up as an alternative both to the main- 
stream MB and the fringe radicalists, to the outside observer the move- 
ment appears immobilized between the two, its proscribed status further 
restricting the opportunities for constructive action. Its confrontational 
stance and revolutionary approach which aims to ‘destroy everything 
and rebuild it from scratch’ in order to erect the Caliphate ‘on the ruins 
of the cardboard constructions’ in the Arab world are hardly well re- 
ceived by the region’s regimes, and in Jordan video tapes and literature 
put out by the movement are periodically seized in raids by the security 
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forces. The movement itself is proud of this. For example, internal 
sources point out that activists arrested in Jordan are often tried in the 
Court for Security Offences not because they are armed, but ‘because 
our ideology is revolutionary’. They add that the Arab regimes fear 
people rallying around HT because of its commitment to radical 
change. While internal sources boast that the movement is consequently 
pursued everywhere, and that prisons throughout the region are ‘full of 
its members’, who in places have been executed ‘in the tens’, as with 
all proscribed and secret movements this hardly improves its chances of 
success. While the committed are convinced of the effectiveness of 
HT’s distinctive approach, proof of its success still awaits its moment. 
According to the official spokesman in Amman: 


The party has every optimism. The Quran and hadith foretell that the 
Caliphate will be established, so we are certain it will. However, all this is 
in the realm of divine knowledge: there are obstacles, and states are all 
united in the attempt to prevent us. 
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Controlling the Fraternity 
Organization, Membership and Leadership 


Believing utterly in its competence for its task, al-Nabhani maintained 
that the movement he created was ‘a unique Islamic group the like of 
which has not been seen anywhere...for centuries’ (leaflet, Inna 
man... ‘ala-l-dirasa fihi). At the outset he underlined the indispensabil- 
ity of a well-developed system for organizing members, recruiting nov- 
ices and mobilizing popular support to the movement’s chances of 
success. He modelled this system on the patterns found in the new gen- 
eration of mass nationalist parties that had emerged in the Arab East 
from the 1930s, based typically on a hierarchical framework supporting 
an overwhelmingly centralized and highly disciplined organization. As 
noted by Choueiri (1990, 58) the establishment of hierarchical political 
organizations in the Islamic world was closely bound up with the inter- 
war period, when Fascist notions were popular in the region: the over- 
riding emphasis al-Nabhani placed on discipline, obedience and unity 
was perhaps attributable to the influence of such notions. Furthermore, 
although al-Nabhani upheld a restricted notion of party membership, as 
in totalitarian movements he was preoccupied with maintaining strict 
ideological homogeneity. This was largely achieved through adoption 
of opinions that members were obliged to accept: al-Nabhani justified 
this by resorting to the Shari ‘a, employing the constructs of Islamic dis- 
course to legitimate techniques designed to increase the movement’s 
political effectiveness. Through creative hermeneutics al-Nabhani thus 
recruited the Islamic tradition to justify the establishment of a mass pol- 
itical party, to enhance its mobilizing potential, and to improve its 
chances of assuming power. 


Maintaining the Hierarchy: The Pattern of Organization 


It is possible to reconstruct the theoretical pattern of organization in HT 
on the basis of internal documents. While these represent official policy 
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the extent to which the procedures they detail have been practically 
applied is difficult to ascertain. Cohen (1982, 220-4) provides insight 
into this as far as the Jordanian context of the 1950s is concerned: the 
ever-present security threat may have necessitated frequent deviation 
from the movement’s adopted procedures, however, and there is con- 
fusion in Cohen’s account, probably reflecting that of the Jordanian Se- 
curity Service reports on which he has drawn. 

The party has a pyramidal organizational structure, with administra- 
tive organs at three distinct levels. The centralized leadership commit- 
tee (/ajnat al-qiyada) is at the apex, with subordinate bodies ranged 
below at the provincial and local levels (see figure). At the provincial 
level there is the provincial committee (/ajnat al-wilaya), while at the 
local level two units can be identified. These are the local committee 
(al-lajna al-mahaliyya), and the study-circle (halqa). The study-circle 
does not appear as an administrative organ (tashkil idari) in the party’s 
Administrative Law and is actually a party activity. Nevertheless it is 
clearly an important organizational unit within the movement. Through 
a relatively strong and strict system of articulation a precise connection 
is established and maintained between the various party elements. The 
lines of communication are arranged vertically, with instructions flow- 
ing down from apex to base, and regular reports channelled upwards 
from base to apex. While no horizontal links exist as such these are not 
prohibited (and there are indirect horizontal links): hence the system of 
vertical linkage does not operate with total rigidity as it does in commu- 
nist parties, for example. Nevertheless its considerable coherence and 
strictness does enable the party to preserve its unity and homogeneity, 
and to operate with ease as a secret movement (Duverger 1959, 40, 
48-9). 


Leadership, Provincial and Local Committees 


The leadership committee was initially made up from the few men with 
whom the party originated—its ‘first circle’. In theory it always has the 
same number of members, as the party’s Administrative Law stipulates 
that whenever a place falls vacant a new member must be co-opted. 
However, internal sources imply that the committee is presently dis- 
banded, its duties being undertaken by the supreme leader or amir. The 
original leadership committee was located in Jerusalem. When 
al-Nabhani moved to Damascus in November 1953 it was relocated 
with him, remaining there for the rest of the 1950s with the exception 
of 1956 and 1959, when it was further relocated to Beirut. It was re- 
ferred to by various names during these early years: ‘the general party 
leadership’ (giyadat al-hizb al-‘amma), ‘the supreme leadership’ 
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The Organization of HT 
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(al-giyada al-‘ulya) and ‘the central committee’ (al-lajna al-markaziy- 
ya) (Cohen 1982, 211, 215, 219, 221, 241; 1975, 35). While adminis- 
trative documents do not explicitly detail the principles governing its 
internal operation, there is evidence that this committee proceeds in 
line with the provincial committee, for which detailed operational 
guidelines have been provided. Accordingly, while the committee head 
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enjoyed ultimate authority, in accordance with Islamic principles a pro- 
cess of consultation was implemented. Al-Nabhani’s opinions certainly 
prevailed during his own lifetime, and discussions with activists 
suggest that Zallum presently enjoys ultimate authority. According to 
the Administrative Law the leadership committee’s function is ‘to lead 
the party, and to administrate, observe and supervise the progress of all 
its activities’. The committee has extensive powers. It is its exclusive 
prerogative to define the party’s concepts and to specify its point of 
view on all issues. The constitution and all of the laws adopted by the 
party have been drafted by this committee, which enjoys an exclusive 
right to modify the Administrative Law. It is empowered to implement 
the severest of the sanctions employed by the party on any member 
without stating its reasons. Finally, if it considers the organization’s 
best interests to be thus served, it may undertake to carry out the func- 
tions of any of the provincial and local committees. 

The sphere of operation is divided into ‘provinces’, defined by the 
leadership committee as ‘every land in which there is a government’. 
Party documents stress that this division is for administrative facility 
only, and insist that the sphere of operation comprises an organic 
whole. Accordingly, members are urged to understand that they are 
working in the sphere in its entirety, albeit from within a particular 
province. The objective is to discourage exaggerated opinions concern- 
ing the importance of particular provinces, or an excessive concern 
with one province to the exclusion of others. In practice, provinces can 
coincide with nation-states. Frequently, however, a province comprises 
a particular region within a nation-state. This division lays the founda- 
tion for that of the future Islamic state: in this respect the adoption of 
the term wilaya, which is drawn from administrative usage in the his- 
torical Islamic state, is significant. While according to the Administra- 
tive Law the sphere of operation comprises all Islamic lands, the focus 
has in practice been the Arab countries, defined at the outset as the 
‘starting point’. A provincial committee is established in the capital of 
each province, together with an office and library. In Jordan the provin- 
cial committee was situated in Jerusalem throughout the 1950s, and 
moved to Amman in the early 1960s (Cohen 1982, 221). Sources sur- 
veyed make reference to provincial committees in Jordan, Syria 
(Damascus), Lebanon (Beirut), and Kuwait. Although for its first eight 
years the central leadership appointed provincial committee members, 
provision was made in the Administrative Law for it to introduce elec- 
tions at the appropriate time. In April 1960 elections were introduced 
and the provincial committee thus became the only elected body within 
the party. A leaflet was issued outlining the law governing these 
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elections and detailing the procedures invoived. This stipulated that 
there must be a minimum of fifteen party members in a province to jus- 
tify establishing a provincial committee. Provision was made for the 
number of committee members to be proportional to the number of 
party members represented by it in the province. The minimum number 
is hence five (including the committee head—the mu ‘tamad). Each 
further fifty members over two hundred and fifty are represented by an 
additional committee member. If there are over five hundred members 
then for each further five hundred an additional member is added to the 
provincial committee. The committee was to be in office for a lunar 
year, with elections at the beginning of the lunar calendar. If elections 
were delayed the central leadership would appoint someone to carry out 
the committee’s duties until a new committee could be elected. All 
party members could participate in direct election of the committee in 
the province where they reside. Party members could also accept 
membership in a particular provincial committee, provided that they 
took up residency in the province they had thereby come to represent. 
Nominations were to be presented in writing to the local committee 
head for a period of five days beginning ten days before election day, 
which would be specified by the leadership. Local committee heads in a 
particular province would convey nominations to the mu ‘tamad, who 
would notify all regions of candidates’ names three days before election 
day. All members could nominate themselves or accept nomination by 
others. It was not necessary to seek an individual’s agreement, although 
if someone then refused to stand their name would simply be struck off 
the list. Voting would be conducted in all urban centres where there are 
members, and would take place at the same time throughout the prov- 
ince. Members in villages would cast their votes in the allotted place(s) 
in the nearest urban centre. In each such place a general meeting would 
be convened at the time on election day specified by the leadership 
committee, and all wishing to vote would attend. These meetings would 
proceed no matter how many attended. 

In one of a series of measures designed to ensure a strict control of 
voting, the central leadership delegated a representative to attend each 
meeting and oversee voting procedures. Votes would be cast by secret 
ballot, and anyone who arrived during the collection of voting papers 
would not be permitted to enter until sorting had commenced. Sorting 
would be carried out openly by the central leadership representative, 
and any member wishing to witness the process would be permitted to 
do so. A voting paper would be admitted if it indicated clearly the per- 
son for whom votes have been cast. In determining whether a particular 
voting paper was to be admitted, the decision of the central leadership 
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representative and his two aides would be final. Once sorting was com- 
plete two separate records of the results were to be made. One would be 
retained by the local committee head, while the other would be sub- 
mitted by the central leadership representative to his counterpart in the 
provincial capital. Assisted by two party members selected by the local 
committee there, the central leadership representative in the provincial 
capital would count all votes. The final result would be announced to 
the central leadership and to all local committees. During the fortnight 
following the election party members could exercise their right to object 
to any aspect of it. Complaints would be dealt with by the central 
leadership, and a re-examination of the papers on which the election 
results were recorded (preserved somewhere specified by the leadership 
for the duration of this fortnight) was possible. At the end of this fort- 
night these papers would be destroyed and the matter closed. If the 
place of one or more members of a provincial committee were to fall 
vacant, it could continue thus until a new committee was elected in due 
course. Alternatively, a special election could be held within a month, 
depending on how early on in the year the vacancy had arisen. If a 
member of a newly elected committee refused to assume his post the 
same procedure would apply. According to this law, the leadership 
committee provided for true elections in the formation of its provincial 
committees, without manipulation either during nomination or during 
voting. However, the mu ‘tamad, who enjoys special powers within the 
provincial committee, continued to be appointed by the central leader- 
ship. This provided a channel through which to tighten central control 
over these elected committees. It is noteworthy that the representational 
function of the provincial committee, as a vehicle for the upward com- 
munication of opinions of members in the province, is not explicitly 
accounted for or developed in documents relating to the party’s internal 
processes. However, the annual assembly convened by the central 
leadership for provincial committees to discuss party affairs might have 
provided an opportunity to communicate the views of the rank-and-file 
members these committees represent. 

The provincial committee is a particularly important body within HT. 
A leaflet from 1965 notes that it functions on behalf of the entire party 
in the province, speaking and acting in its name. A parallel is drawn 
between the party’s provincial committee and the provincial governor 
(wali) in the future Islamic state. The wali governs directly in his prov- 
ince while the Caliph (the ultimate source of authority) merely oversees 
government there. Similarly, the provincial committee is directly re- 
sponsible for everything involving authority or relating to governing 
the party’s affairs in the province: the central leadership oversees the 
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overall direction of things. In addition to its essential function of gov- 
erning the party’s affairs in its province, the provincial committee also 
acts as the party’s administration or management there, directing and 
maintaining the general progress of its efforts. Although this extends to 
all members and activities in the province, the committee does not in- 
volve itself directly in every detail. Instead it executes this duty largely 
through the agency of the local committees, which it appoints in the 
province’s urban centres. In this respect it is far from ‘a failure of a 
teacher who makes the rounds in class in order to watch over each and 
every pupil. It is rather like a successful teacher, who oversees all 
pupils from his desk’ (leaflet, A/-nahiya al-idariyya). Through the local 
committees the provincial committee hence indirectly supervises all 
study-circles, members and novices within its province. In contrast, it 
supervises local committees directly, by ensuring that a provincial com- 
mittee member (never the mu ‘tamad, who should always remain in the 
capital) visits each urban centre at least once monthly. The aim is to 
check that local committees are overseeing study-circles and the prog- 
ress of the party’s activities effectively. Instead of a comprehensive sur- 
veillance, special attention is given to matters requiring investigation or 
rectification. Over and above such visits, the provincial committee 
maintains permanent and continuous contact with all local committees 
within its province. Alongside this supervisory function, the provincial 
committee fulfils an important executive role within the party, echoing 
that proposed for provincial governors in the future Islamic state. The 
committee is responsible for implementing resolutions conveyed to it by 
the central leadership, which might apply to the party as a whole, to the 
province, or to a particular city or area within it. If this implementation 
involves local committees or general party members, the provincial 
committee delivers the relevant instructions to the local committee 
heads, and follows them up until they are carried out. Anyone who fails 
to implement its orders is called to account. To enable it to issue 
appropriate instructions, the provincial committee is advised to remain 
well informed of developments in society at large, and of the progress 
and circumstances of each local committee, study-circle and party 
member in the province, on a day-to-day basis. This is also crucial to 
the fulfilment of its role as the actual leadership of the party in the 
province. The central leadership repeatedly stressed that provincial 
committees must acquire the qualities appropriate to this status, and 
must act at the level necessitated by it. Finally, the provincial commit- 
tee is frequently referred to as the party’s ‘political apparatus’, and its 
‘political front’. It has exclusive authority within the province for de- 
signing and executing ‘directly political’ activities. 
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Internally, the provincial committee operates on the basis of the prin- 
ciple that while authority for a task must be entrusted to an individual, 
its execution must be collective. The leadership argued that if this auth- 
ority is entrusted to several people the responsibility is divided, and 
neglect becomes possible: on the other hand only a group of people has 
the ability necessary to execute the task. Within the provincial commit- 
tee authority is generally vested in the mu ‘tamad, who emerges as the 
most important subordinate leader within the party, enjoying consider- 
able esteem. He is described as the party’s ‘general supervisor’ and 
‘executor’ in his province, and shoulders ultimate responsibility for its 
affairs there. He is also the primary point of contact between the party 
in the province and the central leadership. In relation to certain types of 
issue the special powers he enjoys within the committee are checked by 
the fact that he is obliged to consult the other committee members, and 
must comply with the resolutions of the committee as a whole. If an 
issue is of an administrative nature, or if it derives from the party’s 
publications or laws (and consequently is well known), the mu ‘tamad 
can proceed to implement it without consulting the committee, either by 
carrying out whatever activity it entails himself, or by commissioning 
another committee member (provincial or local), or a general party 
member, to carry it out as appropriate. If an issue is entrusted specifi- 
cally to the mu ‘tamad by the central leadership, the same applies. In 
contrast if an issue entails discussion and thought and relates to a spe- 
cific act for the sake of executing it, the mu ‘tamad must refer it to the 
entire committee. The majority opinion specifying how the matter 
should be dealt with, and by whom, is considered to be binding on the 
mu ‘tamad in accordance with the legal rules governing mashura. 

In contrast with the mu ‘tamad, other provincial committee members 
can undertake no activity whatsoever, regardless of its nature, unless 
they are specifically commissioned to do so by a resolution of either the 
provincial or the leadership committee. They must also comply with 
this resolution to the letter. However, if something untoward arises 
which left unchecked would have undesirable consequences for the 
party, then any committee member can take immediate steps to contain 
the threat before referring to the provincial committee for a decision re- 
garding it. While the mu ‘tamad can seek assistance from the person of 
his choice in executing his duties, any other committee member can 
solicit another person’s help in carrying out an activity with which he 
has been commissioned only through a resolution of the entire commit- 
tee. The mu‘tamad disposes of the committee’s affairs during the 
interim period between the end of one committee’s term in office and 
the election of a new one. He alone is authorized to deal with petitions 
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of an administrative nature issuing either from local committees or 
from general party members. He is also empowered to prohibit any gen- 
eral or local committee member from acting if the individual has been 
guilty of extreme misconduct, while the matter is referred to the central 
leadership for a resolution. In spite of the mu ‘tamad’s wide powers, if 
the central leadership directly commissions a provincial committee 
member to carry out a task, this confers exclusive authority on him, and 
he must be obeyed by the entire committee, including the mu ‘tamad. If 
this task is secret all correspondence relating to it is seen only by the 
person in charge of it. In discussions within the committee the mu ‘ta- 
mad’s opinions carry no more weight than those of its other members. 
If the matter discussed is addressed in the party ideology, the opinion 
specified there is adopted. If it is not, the process of consultation is 
implemented. If it entails some practical action (dividing a city into 
sections for distributing a party statement, for example), the committee 
endeavours to reach a consensus. If this proves impossible the majority 
opinion is adopted, consistent with cases of mashura. However if the 
matter discussed relates to thought the mu ‘tamad’s opinion always pre- 
vails, in accordance with al-Nabhani’s views concerning the process of 
shura. Clearly, this entails intellectual competence and sound judge- 
ment on the part of the mu ‘tamad, which can be ensured through his 
direct appointment by the central leadership. Each provincial commit- 
tee meets at least once monthly, and the mu ‘tamad sets the agenda. 
During these meetings the committee has access to all of the correspon- 
dence received by the mu‘tamad from the central leadership (except 
where there are specific instructions for him to keep parts of this from 
the rest of the committee). A committee meeting convened in the 
mu‘tamad’s absence is invalid, but provided the majority of its 
members have been notified in time it can proceed regardless of how 
many attend. A member who was not notified of the meeting can 
request a special session to catch up on what he has missed. 

In discussing the powers of the provincial committee relative to the 
central leadership, Cohen (1982, 221) comments that the provincial 
organs ‘had little freedom of action, and had to follow the instructions 
issued by the central committee’. Clearly the central leadership empha- 
sized the committee’s role as an ‘executive’ body. Furthermore, a 
variety of measures can be identified which enabled the central leader- 
ship to exert control over the provincial committee. For example, the 
committee had to submit a written report to the leadership committee 
once a fortnight and to send a messenger once every two months. 
Through these channels the central leadership could keep a close eye on 
the committees’ activities, ensuring that these proceeded according to 
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its adopted policy. (Similarly, al-Nabhani insisted that the Caliph in the 
future Islamic state keep a close watch on the activities of his provincial 
governors.) Nevertheless, the central leadership have repeatedly 
stressed that provincial committees must be able to proceed on their 
Own initiative should they be cut off from the central committee due to 
circumstances. While it is permitted for the provincial committee to 
determine the content and form of certain leaflets and to print and dis- 
tribute these without reference to the central leadership, such leaflets 
could not be concluded with the party’s signature. A copy of each such 
leaflet must be sent immediately to the leadership committee. The con- 
tent of some leaflets and statements might be conveyed in point form by 
the central leadership to the provincial committee, which must then 
present it in an appropriate format: such leaflets can be embellished 
with the party’s signature. The leadership urged provincial committees 
to undertake an exhaustive and careful study of the relevant issues 
when attempting to deduce an opinion or stance from the party’s ideol- 
ogy. It also reserved the right to correct errors arising in this respect. 
According to internal sources leaflets issued by provincial committees 
generally deal with local issues. In May 1982 the committee in Beirut 
issued a leaflet concerning the forthcoming Presidential elections, and 
in March 1980 the committee in Damascus issued a leaflet addressing 
unrest in the aftermath of the Hama and Aleppo incidents. Leaflets 
addressing international issues are generally produced by the leadership 
committee, and not the provincial committees. 

The provincial committee establishes a local committee in each 
urban centre in its province. The Administrative Law stipulates that the 
maximum number of members, including the committee head (the 
nagib), is five. However, Cohen (ibid., 222) notes that during the 1950s 
local committees in the larger towns of the West Bank had between five 
and eight members. (Confusingly, the author refers to the local commit- 
tee as a ‘regional committee’, and the provincial committee as a ‘local 
committee’). Presumably, new committees are formed annually, by each 
newly elected provincial committee. The local committee is responsible 
for routine party activities and for the administration of party affairs in 
the relevant urban centre and its surrounding villages. At the beginning 
of the 1960s provision was made for a second local committee to be 
established in an urban centre if activities grew beyond the capacity of 
the existing committee. In such cases the urban centre would be divided 
into sectors, and a committee established in each of these. By the end of 
the 1950s a second committee had been established in al-Mahatta, a re- 
gion in Amman, when the Amman committee was no longer able to 
deal effectively with the entire capital city. One of the local committee’s 
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most important functions is to organize and oversee progress of study- 
circles in the area under its control. It must ensure that the party’s in- 
doctrination efforts, which produce a steady stream of ‘Islamic person- 
alities’ who will be able to ‘fuse’ the Islamic umma, proceed smoothly. 
While the nagib is ultimately responsible for all study-circles, each 
local committee member is put in charge of a number of these, and the 
committee as a whole appoints a supervisor for each one. The commit- 
tee meets weekly, and during the first meeting in its term of office un- 
dertakes a survey of all existing study-circles, contacting their 
supervisors and collecting reports from them. Thereafter the weekly 
meeting addresses only problems requiring action, and any new devel- 
opments that have arisen, such as the presence of a new face in a study- 
circle, the abandonment of a study-circle, or the establishment of a new 
one. At the start of their term of office each committee member also 
meets separately with the supervisors allocated to him, and acquires a 
detailed picture of their study-circles. Thereafter weekly contact is 
maintained for exchange of new information. If lessons are given reg- 
ularly in the main mosque in an urban centre, the committee arranges 
for its members to deliver these. Attended by all party members and 
novices, these lessons serve as general meetings for all involved in the 
party there. 

The nagib is charged with liaising with the appropriate provincial 
committee. He delivers reports concerning progress of activities in his 
town to the mu ‘tamad, together with petitions or suggestions issuing 
from his committee. He is obliged to contact the provincial committee 
whenever the need arises. The entire committee is responsible for con- 
veying to the party’s activists instructions received by the naqib from 
the provincial committee. It must implement the committee’s resol- 
utions, and the general instructions of each of its members. The local 
committee must deal appropriately with anyone who fails to carry out 
activities assigned to him. It gives the guilty party several chances to 
rectify the situation before referring the matter to the provincial com- 
mittee. The local committee also has a central role in the successful 
organization and implementation of the Zone System: it is indeed 
described as one of the system’s pillars. In fact since the system was in- 
troduced the local committee’s main task has been one of supervising 
the party’s efforts within the zones, and leading society within them. In 
addition to overseeing developments regarding study-circles, weekly 
meetings were hence to concentrate on reviewing progress in the vari- 
ous zones, and dealing with any problems arising there. Finally, the 
committee is vested with authority to decide whether a novice is fit for 
membership in the party, and whether they should be admitted. 
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Although internal documents surveyed do not suggest any well de- 
fined division of duties among local committee members, Cohen (1982, 
222) reports that during the 1950s members of the Jerusalem Commit- 
tee were charged with specific tasks such as gathering information or 
fund-raising. Special subcommittees were also set up to execute particu- 
lar projects. Members of local and provincial committees alike, and in- 
deed all party members, were urged to comprehend their duties and 
responsibilities, and to remain well informed of the party’s progress 
and affairs within their particular areas. They were also encouraged to 
cultivate a high level of political awareness by constantly studying local 
and international political developments, and applying the party’s fun- 
damental ideological principles to these. 


The Study-Circle 


Cohen (ibid., 212) describes the practice of organizing study-circles as 
‘one of the most characteristic forms of activity of the Liberation Party, 
and the one that distinguishes it from all other parties in the area’. The 
study-circle is a small unit of party members and new recruits formed 
for the intensive study of the party ideology under the supervision of an 
experienced member, allowing for effective pursuit of the practice of in- 
doctrination so pronounced in HT. It generally meets once a week. 
Cohen (ibid., 244; 1975, 35-6) occasionally refers to the study-circle as 
a party ‘cell’, implying that it corresponds to the cells adopted as the 
basis of their organization by several of the party’s contemporaries in 
Jordan, including, for example, the Communist Party and the Ba‘th. 
The small size of the study-circle and the vertical lines of communica- 
tion operating within the party as a whole appear to lend support to this 
contention. However, although area cells based on geographical loca- 
tion exist in such parties side by side with workplace cells, the real cell 
is the workplace cell, which unites party members working in the same 
place (Duverger 1959, 27-9). In contrast, the study-circle does not have 
an occupational basis. Furthermore, it is neither rigidly defined nor 
closed, as a party member might easily belong to two circles at the same 
time as the supervisor of one, and a student in the other. The supervisor 
aside, there is also no specialization of function or responsibility within 
the study-circle. The study-circle in HT closely resembled units existing 
in other parties alongside the cell; this is well illustrated by the case of 
al-Qawmiyyun al-‘Arab, in which a circle (also called a halqa) was 
established for the induction, instruction and evaluation of new recruits. 
Nevertheless, the suitability of the cell to clandestine activity may not 
have been lost on the movement’s founders, who faced an increasingly 
restrictive climate, and this may have influenced their adoption of the 
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small, locally based group as the fundamental unit of party organiz- 
ation. Such groups also facilitated the development of close, firm bonds 
both among members and between them and the party. 

The subject matter of the routine weekly study-circle is the party 
ideology as expounded in the basic texts by al-Nabhani. Internal 
sources maintain that these have been written in a style more appropri- 
ate for treatment in a study-circle than for individual consumption, 
requiring interpretation and expansion for the points made to be fully 
grasped. The central leadership occasionally issues a special leaflet to 
supervisors for use in study-circles. One such leaflet from 1963 employs 
the metaphor of a tree (complete with roots and branches) to describe 
the decline of the Islamic world from the mid-eighteenth century, and 
to explain how the party seeks to reverse it. In weekly study-circles 
throughout its sphere of activity, the same literature is used in the same 
order. Circles commence with al-Nabhani’s Nizam al-Islam, which 
explains the Islamic doctrine and system, and introduces the proposed 
constitution for an Islamic state. This may take up to a year to com- 
plete. It is followed by Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, and then al-Takattul 
al-Hizbi. Once these fundamental texts have been completed the 
supervisor selects texts appropriate to the level and mentality of the 
study circle members. In the UK party tracts are studied in English 
translation. 

The procedure for conducting a study-circle is governed by strict and 
detailed instructions. A short passage is read aloud by someone other 
than the supervisor, while everyone else follows in their own copies of 
the material. During the 1950s in Jordan it soon became impossible to 
distribute copies of the material studied to all those attending study- 
circles, as the possession of party literature became a criminal offence. 
Supervisors were consequently obliged to memorize and then destroy 
the material used (Cohen 1982, 214. In contrast, party literature is rela- 
tively accessible in Jordan today). The supervisor explains the passage 
which has been read out and invites discussion of it, encouraging 
attempts to apply the ideas in it to actual, preferably contemporary, 
developments. He also answers questions relating to it. If it is necessary 
for the passage to be reread, the supervisor does this in such a way as to 
articulate fully its meaning. When he is satisfied that everyone has 
understood it and can hence embrace its contents with conviction, the 
group moves on to the next passage. The ethos of the study-circle is that 
of a gathering of pupils around a teacher, or disciples at the feet of a 
spiritual guide, where the aim is to inculcate predefined ideas in the 
minds of those present, rather than open-minded encouragement of 
independent thought and objective analysis. It is apt that al-Nabhani 
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adopted the term kalqa for the study-circle: this is drawn from tradi- 
tional Islamic methods of education where it has generally been asso- 
ciated with the unidirectional flow of ideas characteristic of the Islamic 
dars or religious lecture (Lewicki, ‘Halka’, EI, 95). The new recruit or 
‘novice’ is indeed designated in party sources by the term daris, which 
means ‘student’. Befitting its importance, a serious atmosphere prevails 
in the study-circle; there is no chatting or joking, and the group dis- 
perses immediately once study is over. The supervisor ideally remains 
calm and softly spoken, dealing prudently with any deviant attitudes he 
encounters. He is instructed to make sure of his own grasp of the 
material under study by preparing it thoroughly in advance. In order for 
those attending the study-circle to benefit fully from it, they are advised 
to revise individually the material which has been covered. 

Again consistent with its importance, study-circle supervision is held 
to be a grave responsibility. Consequently only party members (not nov- 
ices) can act as supervisors, and the individual’s competence in both 
ideological and administrative terms must be in evidence before the 
task of supervision can be assumed. Circumstances have often pre- 
cluded the realization of this ideal, however. During the early years in 
Jordan, for example, religious functionaries and teachers generally con- 
ducted study-circles, but close security surveillance meant that on one 
occasion a study-circle was even supervised by an illiterate (Cohen 
1982, 213). Communiqués from the central leadership urge supervisors 
to adhere to a rigorous programme of individual study encompassing 
both party texts and general Islamic literature, and to remain abreast of 
political and intellectual issues. As they supervise one study-circle 
supervisors are required to continue studying in the one they originally 
joined, unless they have already completed the texts studied there. If in 
the latter case a supervisor wishes to revise certain parts of this material 
arrangements can be made for this. Whatever their personal situation, 
supervisors must attend the routine monthly study-circle. Supervisors 
are not permitted to delegate someone else to sit in for them in their 
weekly circles, and if a supervisor finds himself unable to attend he 
must inform a member of the local committee. Supervisors are urged to 
hold their study-circles regularly and punctually, avoiding postpone- 
ments and cancellations. 

When a party member forms a new study-circle he must notify the 
local committee. While there are no administrative regulations specific 
to the issue of establishing new circles, there are certain general guid- 
ing principles in this respect. Members are advised to approach all 
Muslims without creating distinctions on the basis of their perceived 
suitability for joining the party, as all Muslims have the potential for 
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this, and every individual proves their own fitness for membership. 
They are also cautioned against selecting individuals on the basis of 
their social status or educational level, although in the latter respect it 
is generally recognized that novices are relatively well educated: as the 
official spokesman put it, involvement in the party requires ‘a good 
active mind’. Supervisors should invite to their study-circles people 
who respond positively to the party’s message and show an interest in 
it, regardless of any other considerations. They should take this step 
only after long deliberation, and after conveying a basic idea of certain 
fundamental points concerning the aim of the party and the study-circle 
to the person in question. If a supervisor has doubts concerning some- 
one this person should be indoctrinated alone until their circumstances 
have been investigated. The supervisor can then decide whether to 
admit the person to his study-circle. Cohen (ibid., 214) maintains that 
during the 1950s and 1960s the standard practice before someone was 
admitted to a study-circle was for them to receive weekly instruction on 
a one-to-one basis for a ‘trial period’ of a month, and to read one of the 
party’s basic tracts, usually al-Nabhani’s Nizam al-Islam. He continues: 
“Only after candidates had mastered and accepted the basic tenets of the 
party’s philosophy were they sworn in, given a code name, and attached 
to a study group’. The author may have generalized on the basis of the 
extraordinary case of individuals concerning whom the party had its 
suspicions. On the other hand, his comments may reflect faithfully the 
caution which characterized the party’s operation on the ground during 
the early years in Jordan, given the security threat. This may have com- 
pelled it to deviate from the procedures which it had elaborated on 
paper. Cohen’s assertion that mastery of basic tenets in the party ideol- 
ogy constituted a prerequisite for attachment to a study-circle must be 
questioned, however, as this could be achieved only as a result of such 
attachment. Furthermore, graduation from novice to party member, 
symbolized by the swearing of the party oath, is the outcome of prog- 
ress in a study-circle. Hence the closest thing to a ‘trial period’ is the 
noviciate, which is spent in the study-circle. 

The central leadership’s emphasis on caution in forming study- 
circles notwithstanding, internal sources in the UK concede that in 
practice individuals are generally admitted to study-circles on request. 
While the climate in the UK is relatively relaxed, this open policy has 
caused problems elsewhere, bringing in government agents and the par- 
ty’s opponents. To avoid such dangers, the official spokesman claims 
that an effort is made to target ‘only people who are pure’. Ultimately 
the responsibility for deciding whether to admit someone falls on the 
supervisor, who must be convinced of the wisdom of his decision. In 
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placing newcomers, an attempt is made to ensure correspondence be- 
tween their educational levels and the pace of the study-circles they will 
join. Apart from locality, this is generally the only criterion for deter- 
mining the composition of study-circles, although one or two cases of 
study-circles based on profession have been formed in the past (ibid., 
213). More typically, study-circles are organized in individual neigh- 
bourhoods in towns, or in villages. Initially, the supervisor can exercise 
a degree of flexibility in relation to the numbers attending a new study- 
circle, which may serve up to ten people. Once it begins to proceed reg- 
ularly and in a well-organized manner, however, the number attending 
is theoretically kept to a maximum of five, excluding the supervisor. (In 
contrast, reports from 1955 describe the typical study-circle in the 
Qalgiliya area of the West Bank as comprising between seven and ten 
people.) The study-circle must remain small for intensive indoctrina- 
tion to be possible, and to enable the supervisor to assess everyone 
attending individually. ‘One-man’ study-circles are formed for novices 
who are government officials or army personnel. 

Membership and attendance of a study-circle are absolutely crucial 
for each party member and novice, and failure here can result in re- 
moval from the party. Supervisors must seek out absentees and keep a 
close check on the attendance and punctuality of each member of their 
study-circles. Novices who are repeatedly late or whose attendance is 
irregular are warned that this is unacceptable, and that they will not be 
permitted to continue studying on this basis. Party members guilty of 
such negligent behaviour are dealt with in an appropriate manner by 
their supervisors. If this is to no avail they are given a warning. If the 
problem persists, they may be subjected to disciplinary measures. Any- 
one arriving more than fifteen minutes after the beginning of a study- 
circle is not allowed to participate. Supervisors liaise regularly with the 
local committee, presenting reports concerning the general progress of 
their study-circles. The question of attendance features prominently in 
these reports: the names of all who have failed to attend are listed, and 
there is an account of how each has been dealt with, so that the local 
committee can make an informed decision whether disciplinary action 
should be taken. Reports are collected at a specified time each week 
from supervisors. If a report has not been prepared on time the supervi- 
sor is considered to have been remiss, and no alternative arrangements 
are made for that week. Supervisors also hand over donations collected 
from the members of their study-circles. In selecting venues for study- 
circles supervisors are reminded of the fact that as it is intrinsic to the 
overall party structure, from the end of the phase of indoctrination the 
study-circle has in theory been an overt activity. Study-circles can 
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hence be held wherever this is convenient (homes, mosques, public 
parks, and so on). However, the central leadership advise members to 
conceal study-circle venues from people who have no business with 
such information. Knowledge of study-circle venues should also be 
withheld from anyone who arouses suspicion, and from the authorities 
wherever the regime is oppressive, in order to prevent obstruction. Dur- 
ing the 1950s an effort was made to hide study-circle activities in 
Jordan from the Security Services. 

Alongside the routine weekly study-circle, the central leadership 
might introduce an extraordinary open weekly study-circle (halqa 
‘amma) for a particular purpose, cancelling it once the need disappears. 
An example of this arose in the study-circle introduced at the end of 
1961 for all members and novices in or around urban centres to equip 
them with ‘alive ideas’ to draw on during ‘live contact’. It was can- 
celled in mid—1963 when it became clear that they no longer required 
such assistance. A monthly study-circle is held as a matter of course for 
all party members (not novices) in and around urban centres. It is 
organized directly by the local committee under the provincial commit- 
tee’s supervision. A ‘controller’, who has several assistants, is put in 
charge of ensuring that it proceeds in an orderly and disciplined 
fashion, and has absolute authority to remove people from it, or to order 
them to be quiet. Either the naqib or someone appointed by the local 
committee presents a talk dealing with an ideological or political topic, 
which is then discussed. Questions are communicated in writing to the 
speaker by the controller’s assistants, and he chooses those he wishes to 
answer. The talk is not printed and distributed, but a copy of it is 
retained by the local committee, and all can have access to it. 


Financing the Mission: Sources of Party Funds 


According to its Administrative Law, HT’s finances consist entirely of 
voluntary donations issuing from party members and novices who 
attend a study-circle regularly. Donations from other sources may also 
be received provided that these are acceptable according to the Shari ‘a. 
The central leadership decide whether to accept such contributions, en- 
joying an exclusive right to dispose of the party’s finances as they con- 
sider appropriate. If the leadership decide that membership of someone 
fit to join the party would be too risky, financial donations can be ac- 
cepted instead, often proving a substantial source of income. On prin- 
ciple, the party did not collect dues as such from members, as many 
parties in 1950s Jordan did. The voluntary nature of the system of 
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contributions it employed in its stead is questionable, however. Citing 
the noticeable regularity with which such ‘donations’ were made, 
Cohen (1982, 223) maintains that these ‘donations’ differed in little 
more than name from the dues paid by members of other parties. Fur- 
thermore, internal sources uphold ‘making generous contributions’ to 
the party, and ‘supporting it financially as well as one can’ as an ob- 
ligation on each member. In fact according to a senior internal source 
in the UK a fixed percentage of the income of each member is ‘dona- 
ted’ to the party. While this may be the case only in the UK, such ar- 
rangements also cast doubts on the voluntary nature of such donations. 
In theory the responsibility for making sure that contributions are made 
rests with the local committee. Supervisors collect donations from their 
study-circles and the central leadership authorize particular individuals 
to gather together all contributions, and to deliver these to the appropri- 
ate point. During the early period in Jordan further funds were raised 
from party members through the sale of party texts to them. 

In addition to private donations from wealthy sympathizers, during 
the first decade of the party’s career two external sources in particular 
were rumoured: these were Hajj Amin al-Husseini and the USA. Evi- 
dence of alleged American aid to the party comprised a cheque for 
$150,000 issued by the American Embassy in Beirut and deposited in 
al-Nabhani’s account in the spring of 1956. This episode remains 
something of a mystery. Internal sources protest vehemently against 
any such allegations, while failing to provide any explanations concern- 
ing the episode. Could the party indeed have been a beneficiary of such 
sizeable foreign donations? A number of factors indicate otherwise. To 
begin with, party texts and leaflets abound in assertions that it is for- 
bidden for Muslims to seek or accept the help of unbelievers. While the 
central leadership may have been tempted to deviate from this principle 
to secure their movement’s financial prospects, such pragmatism is not 
typical of the party’s general ethos. Second, the party had no need of 
such large sums, and the nature of its activities in the West Bank dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s did not point to the availability of such a sub- 
stantial income. While sums of up to several hundred Jordanian dinars 
were delivered from the central leadership to the Jordanian committee 
at this time, such sums could well have been met by the party’s usual 
fund-raising methods (ibid., 222-3). Incidentally, its political oppo- 
nents also accused the MB of receiving American (and British) ‘con- 
tributions’. One of the main demands on the party’s funds was the 
printing and distribution of pamphlets and leaflets. Cohen (ibid.) main- 
tains that these funds were also used to pay the salaries of party func- 
tionaries. As activists would generally have their own source of income, 
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this could have applied only to very few cases, possibly unemployed or 
very senior members. Cohen continues that funds were also allocated 
for supporting the families of imprisoned members. In this respect there 
are reports from 1959 of sums arriving in the West Bank from party 
sources elsewhere for the families of party members who had been ar- 
rested, and those of dismissed army officers (Plascov 1978, 146; 210 n. 
135). However, it is doubtful whether provision of such support was 
official party policy. According to a leaflet from 1972, for example: 


The party does not act in any way to help those of its men who are 
oppressed or maltreated, whether this is through their being imprisoned, 
pursued or tortured, and this [policy] has become an established principle 
within it. (leaflet, Inna-l-hizb innama) 


This stance allegedly derives from the Prophet’s precedent. The 
Prophet had declared himself powerless to help and protect them, but 
assured the early Muslims in Mecca that Paradise would be their re- 
ward for what they had suffered at the hands of the polytheists. Much is 
made in this respect of his comment to the family of Yasir (the first 
male martyr in Islam), who were exposed to the heat of the sun by the 
polytheists to force them to renounce their faith: ‘Patience, O family of 
Yasir! Your meeting-place will be paradise’ (Guillaume 1955, 145). In 
1972 the central leadership also announced a decision to prohibit party 
members from collecting zakat or charitable gifts (sadaqa) (from other 
party members or anyone else) to help out families of members who 
were in prison or on the run from the authorities. While it is permitted 
for Muslims to co-operate with each other in collecting zakat and chari- 
table gifts, and distributing these to whoever they consider worthy, such 
activity takes on new significance when carried out by party function- 
aries with the specific objective of supporting the families of party 
members in such circumstances. It creates a false impression that the 
party compensates its members for hardships suffered as a result of 
party activities, and is also tantamount to usurping the Islamic state’s 
exclusive right to look after people's affairs. 


Commitment and Control: Party Membership 


To qualify as membership material in HT, one must be Muslim and at 
least fifteen years old, and must not belong to any other political organ- 
ization, or to any association that implies a contradiction with Islam. 
According to the Administrative Law, provided that these criteria have 
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been met membership depends solely on the individual’s ‘fitness’ 
(salahiyya) for this. Any Muslim can join regardless of race, national- 
ity, sect or gender. Membership fitness is proven by the individual in a 
number of ways. As a result of their interaction with its ideology the as- 
piring member must become ‘fused’ in the party; they must grasp the 
Islamic doctrine as expounded by it, must be informed of its ideological 
and political platform, and must embrace its opinions and constitution. 
Finally, they must perform the duties prescribed by Islam. The central 
leadership caution that in itself zealousness does not necessarily consti- 
tute evidence that membership fitness has been proven by an aspiring 
member. What is required is that they convey the party’s ideas as if 
these are their own, and carry out its activities as if acting on their own 
behalf. Only successful indoctrination can engender such a transform- 
ation and make an individual fit for membership. 

According to internal sources this transformation may require one or 
two years of intensive indoctrination in a study-circle, and perhaps sev- 
eral years if attendance is broken up. During this time the novice can be 
tested with duties that do not entail a high level of responsibility. The 
local committee, which is authorized to make decisions conceming po- 
tential members, reviews the progress of all novices in the study-circles 
under its control. Once it is evident that a novice has proven his fitness 
for membership, he can be admitted as a member. To be fully con- 
vinced, internal sources argue that it must be possible to detect a visible 
change in conduct as a direct result of indoctrination: in this respect 
attention is focused in particular on execution of the duties imposed by 
the Shari‘a. The party’s official spokesman considers this a faithful 
indicator of an aspiring member’s sincerity, maintaining that neglect in 
this area has led to the exposure of individuals planted in the party by 
the General Intelligence Department in Jordan. According to some in- 
ternal sources the novice takes the first step, requesting that he be con- 
sidered for membership. In insisting on their fitness as the exclusive 
criterion for determining an individual’s membership regardless of any 
advantages they may bring in terms of influence, social standing, or 
wealth, internal sources claim that the party has succeeded in avoiding 
the errors of other political movements, which suffered internal frag- 
mentation because their members had been selected for the wrong rea- 
sons. The process of intensive indoctrination also makes it possible for 
the correct bond to be established between party members. This is an 
ideological bond, which consists in their embracing the Islamic doc- 
trine, and developing a mature understanding of the party’s ideological 
curriculum. Such ‘mature understanding’ is required in relation to 
those parts of the party’s ideological curriculum in which the individual 
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has been instructed in the study-circle only, and not the entire curricu- 
lum. It is held to be essential to an effective conveying of this material, 
and qualifies the novice to embark on party activities. As it is thus the 
party’s ideology rather than individual self-interest which allegedly 
unites its members, internal sources claim that the party can stand firm 
in the face of traumas, and is not threatened with internal fragmenta- 
tion. In the latter respect, activists vehemently refute media reports 
from June 1991 that the party was suffering serious internal splits. In 
addition, ideological bonds between party members also allegedly make 
the party impenetrable to outside forces. Internal sources claim that the 
Jordanian General Intelligence Department has been unable to deter- 
mine anything other than the names of the current leadership, for 
example, and reliable sources imprisoned with senior activists in 
Amman have remarked on their refusal to disclose information con- 
cerning channels of contact, even in the face of considerable pressure. 

The transformation from novice to official party member is symbol- 
ized by swearing the party oath. This oath, which theoretically should 
be sworn in the presence of the naqib or a local committee member but 
can in practice be sworn before whichever general party member is 
available, is precise and unconditional: 


I swear by God Almighty to be loyal to Islam and to defend it, to embrace 
Hizb al-Tahrir’s opinions and constitution, to have confidence in its leader- 
ship, and to implement its resolutions even if they are contrary to my own 
opinion, as long as I remain a member. In all this I place my trust in God. 
(leaflet, al-Qanun al-Idari, 4) 


This makes absolutely clear the demand for ideological conformity and 
obedience from members, and is a striking indication of al-Nabhani’s 
preoccupation with creating and maintaining uniformity and unity 
within the party’s ranks. While internal sources call for unity both in 
thought and in action, emphasis is placed on the former. Al-Nabhani 
frequently cited their internal fragmentation as a major factor in the 
failure of earlier political movements. He insisted that HT’s strength 
lay in the preservation of its uniform and united ideological front, argu- 
ing that a plurality of opinions would inevitably end in a break-up into 
factions adopting contradictory approaches, and in dissipating its 
energy in internal fights. As a first step towards achieving such ideo- 
logical conformity, a criterion had to be established for determining 
precisely the contents of which texts were to be embraced by members. 
Once this had been settled it would be necessary to develop justifica- 
tions, in terms of Islamic discourse, for requiring them to embrace and 
internalize this content. Finally, a system for enforcing this requirement 
would be necessary. 
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Whereas the party’s proposed constitution for an Islamic state is a 
clearly defined document, the reference in the oath to its opinions re- 
quired clarification. A number of concepts, which took on a technical 
meaning in party usage, were introduced to this end. Instead of uphold- 
ing a vague and nebulous notion of Islam as failed earlier movements 
had done, al-Nabhani considered it important to establish a clearly de- 
fined and finite ideological curriculum from the outset. In the light of 
thorough research into the Prophet’s career, the early Islamic period, 
and the Quran and hadith, the leadership examined the plight of the 
contemporary Muslim world. On this basis, they had adopted ideas, 
opinions and legal rules from the Islamic ideology deemed necessary to 
achieving the party’s goals: alongside the nature of the state and society 
the party sought to create, these also encompassed its programme. The 
process of adopting ideas (tabanni) is one of the movement’s most 
characteristic methods of maintaining ideological uniformity among 
members. The material adopted is referred to as the party canon 
(thaqafa hizbiyya). Although the scope of this canon was evidently ex- 
tensive, apparently no attempt was made at the outset to define which 
aspects must be embraced by party members. This issue is addressed in 
a leaflet from 1971, however, which in all likelihood was prompted by 
queries from members in this respect. The leadership now introduced a 
division of the party canon into two parts. One part comprises whatever 
is addressed to the party (or its individual members) specifically, and 
has as its objective directing party conduct. This was now upheld as the 
party’s adopted canon (thagafa mutabannah). The leadership instructed 
all members to embrace this material as an obligation: deviance in this 
regard would result in disciplinary measures. The other part of the 
party canon comprises material that is addressed both to the party and 
to Muslims more generally. Such material was now described as ‘una- 
dopted canon’ (thagafa ghayr mutabannah). As it is not binding, party 
members are not subjected to disciplinary measures for failing to em- 
brace it, or for contradicting it. Nevertheless the leadership encouraged 
them to embrace and act in accordance with the unadopted canon too, 
as this would assist their efforts to lead society and to set themselves up 
as custodians over it. Question-and-answer leaflets, and party publica- 
tions including al-Fikr al-Islami and Nizam al-‘Uqubat were cited as 
examples of the ‘unadopted’ party canon. The leadership maintained at 
this juncture that the policy was to minimize the extent of the adopted 
canon, specifying party conduct only when indispensable to the success- 
ful pursuit of its goals. The implementation of sanctions for misconduct 
could thereby be minimized, and the creative ability of party members 
could find room to flourish. These commendable intentions were 
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apparently short-lived, however. In 1978 Zallum (who, paradoxically, 
was later credited with relaxing the rigid control over members insti- 
tuted by al-Nabhani) issued a leaflet announcing that all ideas, opin- 
ions, legal rules and instructions which the party leadership (past and 
present) issue, comprise adopted canon, and members are bound to em- 
brace and act in accordance with all of them. This applies regardless of 
whether the material is issued in book or leaflet form, and irrespective 
of whether it bears the party’s official signature, provided that it is 
actually issued by it. In June 1983, for example, the leadership 
announced that the party had published Zallum’s al-Amwal fi Dawlat 
al-Khilafa in Beirut, and had adopted all of the legal rules in it. From 
the publication date these rules had hence become part of the adopted 
canon. In relation to question-and-answer leaflets, the principle adopted 
in 1978 was that the contents must be considered part of the adopted 
canon if they derive from previously issued material, or if the leaflet 
bears the party signature. Again, the leadership argued that it was pre- 
ferable for members to embrace and act in accordance with the contents 
of question-and-answer leaflets that did not fulfil either of these cri- 
teria, if only because the responses in all question-and-answer leaflets 
represent the result of thorough research. Internal sources in the UK 
insist that all of these responses derive directly from the central leader- 
ship. This would ensure their correctness, avoid confusion, and pre- 
serve ideological unity and homogeneity. However, it is conceivable 
that some responses issue from subordinate leaders, especially at the 
provincial level, and such leaflets would not bear the party signature. 
Excluding such leaflets from the adopted canon if their contents do not 
clearly derive from it provided a further channel for ensuring the ideo- 
logical purity of rank-and-file members. 

According to this more recent formula, in swearing the party oath the 
new member pledges to embrace (and act in accordance with) all of the 
ideas, opinions and legal rules which the central leadership has adopted 
since the party’s creation. This encompasses everything that has been 
issued by the party during its career, with the exception of the contents 
of question-and-answer leaflets that either do not derive from this 
material, or do not bear the party signature. Employing the constructs 
of Islamic discourse, al-Nabhani argued that the obligation to embrace 
whatever the party adopts takes on the force of an Islamic legal rule for 
each member. Failure to fulfil it hence assumes a heightened gravity. 
By refusing to embrace even the smallest part of the adopted canon, one 
ceases to meet one of the fundamental requirements of membership in 
the party, which is thereby terminated. One must embrace this canon as 
one’s own and convey nothing but it to society, confining all 
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discussions within it. A member can add nothing new to the canon, as 
this is the central leadership’s exclusive prerogative. Nor can they exer- 
cise their personal judgement in implementing any aspect of it: accord- 
ing to the party leadership such steps would amount to ‘a serious 
mistake if done without intent, and deliberate deviation if done inten- 
tionally’ (Dukhul al-Mujtma‘, 1958, 2). 

To justify such demands for ideological conformity, al-Nabhani 
developed two lines of argument. The first centred on promoting a par- 
ticular conception of the inherent nature of HT as a political party. He 
asserted that every party constitutes ‘an association of individuals 
formed on the basis of an idea’ (leaflet, A/-hizb al-mabda’i, 4). What- 
ever opinion the party adopts is hence naturally the opinion of each 
individual within it. It is impossible for a member to hold an opinion 
other than the one adopted by the party, as each member is effectively 
the party, in view of the fact that it constitutes ‘a single intellectual and 
emotional whole’. This notion is expressed in terms that leave no room 
for doubt: ‘anyone who joins the party themselves becomes the party’, 
for example. In this respect al-Nabhani also underlined the nature of 
the party as an intellectual entity, i.e., as a distinct set of concepts, be- 
liefs and criteria embodied in a group of people who cohere on the basis 
of the Islamic doctrine and the party canon: by differing from the party 
in even a single concept, one hence ceases to be an integral part of it. 
He insisted that any member in this position immediately separate from 
the party. In the second line of argument he characterized the party’s 
mission as one of realizing the ultimate well being of all Muslims. To 
achieve this, it would be necessary to unite all party members in a 
single intellectual stance. In this context al-Nabhani cited a principle of 
Islamic figh which asserts that it is prohibited for a mujtahid to aban- 
don an opinion derived through his own ijtihad in favour of an alterna- 
tive opinion except in very few cases. One such case arises when there 
is an effort to unite all Muslims, in their own interest, around a particu- 
lar opinion or legal rule: the legal evidence for this is the Companions’ 
consensus. Similarly, while it is generally prohibited for a muqallid 
(‘ammi or muttabi ^) to abandon one mujtahid’s opinion if he has al- 
ready acted on it for another, in such cases this is permitted. Applying 
these arguments to the case of HT, al-Nabhani pointed out that its exist- 
ence is required by the Shari‘a, and its mission is in the umma’s best 
interests. As intellectual conformity among its ranks is indispensable to 
the success of this mission, it was justified in terms of the Shari‘a in 
imposing this on members. Mujtahid (mutlaq or other) and muqallid 
were all obliged by the Shari ‘a to abandon whatever opinions they held 
and to embrace those adopted by the central leadership, which 
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automatically became their own anyway. Al-Nabhani pointed out the 
difference in this respect between the party, and the Caliph in the future 
Islamic state. When the Caliph adopts an opinion there is no compul- 
sion that this be embraced by his subjects. Although this opinion consti- 
tutes a command and hence must be implemented or obeyed, subjects 
can embrace whatever opinion they are more convinced of. The uncom- 
promising insistence that members obey and embrace all opinions 
adopted by the party must have been difficult for more senior members 
to swallow, and issued in the resignation or expulsion of several promi- 
nent members at various intervals (Cohen 1982, 212). For example, 
certain high-ranking members differed with al-Nabhani over whether 
the Umma Council’s decisions should be binding on the Caliph in the 
future Islamic state (Shafiq 1986, 98). 

Perhaps in response to such problems, the central leadership took 
steps to qualify this position, pointing out that the adopted party canon 
was no ‘sacred text’. They claimed that opinions were adopted only if 
‘the party’ (in reality, the central leadership) was convinced of their 
correctness, and insisted that any adopted opinion be seen as correct but 
open to error. The leadership conceded to members the right to discuss 
any adopted idea, opinion or legal rule which they had doubts about. 
Based on a suspicion that it contradicts the Quran and Sunna or the 
reality to which it applies, its correctness could be called into question. 
Alternatively, the strength of the legal evidence adduced in support of it 
could be questioned. Discussion could proceed orally or in writing: the 
question-and-answer leaflet may have provided a channel for this. 
Doubts must be addressed to competent party members in a position of 
responsibility only, to prevent confusion. There are three possible out- 
comes. If the error in the opinion is established, the leadership will 
either correct it, or abandon it and substitute a correct opinion in its 
place. Justification for this arises in the assertion that the party is bound 
to the opinions that make up its adopted canon only until such time as 
any errors in these come to light. If the member who initiated the dis- 
cussion is as a result of it convinced that there are no grounds for doubt, 
the adopted opinion must be embraced: the member should appreciate 
why it was adopted, and be satisfied that it is correct and based on firm 
evidence. However, if after discussion the member still has doubts about 
an opinion, they are nevertheless obliged to embrace it as their own. 
This illustrates the tension between conviction and submission in HT. 
The overriding concern is to ensure that members embrace the adopted 
canon with absolute firmness. While the leadership recognized that this 
should ideally be achieved through genuine conviction, failing this they 
insisted that members willingly accede to the party. The demand that 
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they embrace opinions of which they are not convinced has posed prob- 
lems for the leadership and rank and file alike. In 1967 the leadership 
issued a leaflet pointing out to members that if they examine the con- 
tents of the party oath carefully they will appreciate that the phrase 
‘even if these are contrary to my own opinions’ applies specifically to 
the pledge to implement the party’s resolutions, which it immediately 
follows: the implication is that it does not apply to the pledge to em- 
brace the party’s opinions. However the distinction between implement- 
ing an opinion and embracing it, posited in relation to subjects’ duties 
vis-a-vis opinions adopted by the Caliph in the Islamic state, is explicit- 
ly rejected in relation to the party. It is quibbling to dissect the oath in 
this manner, and it is clear throughout internal sources that members 
are expected to embrace the party’s opinions regardless of whether they 
are convinced of these. Indeed the same source from 1967 asserts that 
the question of whether members agree with adopted opinions simply 
does not arise, as these are automatically their own. If a member re- 
mains unconvinced of an adopted opinion after discussion through the 
recognized channels but embraces and implements it, there can be no 
reproach. However, if there is conclusive evidence of a refusal to em- 
brace it, an investigation is conducted and the appropriate steps taken. 
Consistent with the demands it makes on members, the central 
leadership announced that they too were bound by the adopted canon. 
Consequently, they should guard against adopting new opinions that 
contradict any aspect of this. If such an opinion is adopted, however, 
members are under no obligation to embrace or implement it, and can 
refer it to the leadership for reconsideration: this mechanism echoes 
that of accountability (hisba) in the Islamic state. On one occasion, the 
central leadership issued a leaflet reminding members that they must be 
in a state of ritual purity when touching the Quran. One general prin- 
ciple adopted by HT is that, like the Caliph in the Islamic state, it does 
not adopt opinions concerning the acts of worship. Consequently, 
members raised objections to this reminder. The leadership acknow- 
ledged their deviation from the adopted canon, and announced that the 
point be considered withdrawn as an error. Members could adopt or 
deduce whatever opinion they considered appropriate in this respect. 
Such episodes notwithstanding, the overwhelming emphasis in the 
party oath is on the need for members to keep their opinions to them- 
selves, especially where the implementation of party resolutions is con- 
cerned, reflecting the centrality of authority and obedience in the 
movement. Members must obey absolutely, immediately, willingly, and 
with complete confidence whoever has authority. This echoes the 
emphasis on obedience as the basis of public order in the proposed 
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state: as long as he remains within the bounds of the Shari‘a, 
al-Nabhani insists that obedience to the Caliph must be absolute (“We 
must continue to hear and obey the ruler as long as he governs accord- 
ing to Islam, even if he embezzles our wealth and whips our backs’ 
[Hadith al-Siyam, 39]). He upheld willingness to submit to the system 
and a repudiation of individualism as qualities indispensable to party 
members: ‘Anyone who fears conformity and regulation and is pre- 
pared to rebel against the party’s organizational system, believing self- 
ishly that they are an exception to the rules, must remain outside of it’ 
(leaflet, Al-a ‘rad allati , 2). Al-Nabhani conceded that individual lib- 
erty, comprising free will and self-mastery, is a fundamental attribute of 
all people. However, he argued that the individual’s enjoyment of abso- 
lute self-mastery threatens the survival of the group, and insisted that 
this must hence be partly renounced. Comparing the party member to a 
brick in a building, he held that ‘unless the brick is cut or chiselled and 
has its edges shaped, it will never be suitable to place in the building’ 
(Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir, 1969, 135-6). This indicates the 
priority afforded to discipline within HT and its authoritarian ethos, 
echoing that of the proposed Islamic state where it is manifested, for 
example, in manipulation of the notion of mukhalafa to strengthen the 
authorities’ hands and secure obedience to them, and in the strict con- 
trol of individual liberty. The leadership repeatedly stressed that each 
committee member and study-circle supervisor must possess authority 
commanding respect in relation to intellectual issues and matters of an 
executive nature. Each must be at the same time ‘a commander’ and ‘a 
soldier’, both possessing authority and submitting to a superior author- 
ity. Novices, general members and study-circles should obey the 
appropriate local committee, which should itself submit to a provincial 
committee, and all members and subordinate committees should obey 
the central leadership. Al-Nabhani argued that Islam upholds a notion 
of leadership as both obligatory and individual, and does not recognize 
collective leadership. Consequently, much is made of the ‘authority 
figure’ in the movement. According to internal sources every member 
must have a ‘commander’ wherever they are. Similarly, if there are as 
few as three members in one location, one must assume the role of com- 
mander. The following hadith is cited in this respect: ‘It is not per- 
mitted for three people to be in an open stretch of land without 
appointing one of their number as their commander [amir] 
(Muqaddimat al-Dustur: al-Asbab al-Mujiba lahu, 1963, 87). Indeed 
al-Nabhani maintained that it is obligatory for every group of three or 
more Muslims embarking on a joint enterprise to appoint a leader. 

The emphasis on authority and obedience within the party also finds 
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expression in a highly developed system of sanctions and disciplinary 
measures for dealing with individual acts of indiscipline. Two different 
types of responsibility are recognized, and failure with respect to either 
can issue in a sanction. General responsibility refers to all activities en- 
tailed as a result of membership, or necessitated by some task specifi- 
cally entrusted to a member. Such responsibility is not negotiable. In 
contrast if a member is entrusted with a specific task it is possible for 
this to be refused without penalty. Once accepted it too becomes obliga- 
tory, however. There are three levels of sanction, and only the central 
leadership can implement the most severe of these, and reserve the 
right to withhold their reasons in this respect. The ultimate sanction is 
expulsion, inflicted on any member discovered trying to destroy the 
party by fragmenting it or inciting members to rebel against orders. It is 
also inflicted on anyone found spying on the party on behalf of state in- 
telligence. Once expelled it is impossible to rejoin. Less severe is the 
sanction of complete suspension, inflicted on members who rebel 
against orders or fail to fulfil the duties required by the Shari ‘a by per- 
forming something prohibited or failing to carry out something obliga- 
tory. A member who has been suspended completely for a first or 
second time can re-enter one year after the issue which led to the sus- 
pension has been resolved, but only with the central leadership’s agree- 
ment, and the oath must be sworn anew. If it is decided that this 
sanction must be inflicted for a third time expulsion is automatic. Since 
early 1972 complete suspension has also been inflicted on anyone ex- 
hibiting weakness during an encounter with the authorities: this en- 
compasses the resort to flattery, and general submissiveness. The 
provincial committee must decide the extent of this weakness, and 
whether a sanction is in order. It must search out every member who 
has been arrested or had some other encounter with the authorities, in- 
terrogate him thoroughly, and examine the attitude adopted during the 
encounter. A report is conveyed to the central leadership, together with 
a recommendation concerning how the individual should be dealt with. 
The central leadership justified these draconian measures in terms of 
the security risks, and as a means for preserving the movement’s com- 
bative character. Through such measures it could sift out individuals 
who were evidently unable to withstand the pressures of party member- 
ship. The third sanction is temporary suspension, inflicted for less seri- 
ous infringements and misdemeanours, and for neglectful conduct. It 
applies, for example, if a member denies his membership to the author- 
ities, or sows discord among other members. Once the period specified 
for the suspension is over, membership is automatically resumed, with- 
out need for a new oath. There are less serious disciplinary measures, 
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which can be implemented by provincial and local committees. These 
include issuing warnings, debarring members from assuming responsi- 
bility for particular tasks, and driving the point home by refusing to 
accept a stingy donation. In 1981 the central leadership issued a leaflet 
reassuring members that regardless of their positions, all those within 
the party would be treated equally for being remiss, or failing to per- 
form the duties imposed by the Shari ‘a. The same applied in relation to 
accusations of unjust or oppressive conduct: members in positions of 
authority were indeed urged to issue orders in a spirit of good will, 
rather than domination and control. Any member could bring a com- 
plaint against any other member, including members of the leadership 
committee and the supreme leader. A complaint should be communi- 
cated in writing through the mu ‘tamad to the central leadership, which 
would decide whether it required investigation. If after investigation 
and interrogation it is found to have no substance, the case is dropped. 
Otherwise, the offending party is subjected to the appropriate disciplin- 
ary measure. Evidently an informal system of mutual surveillance oper- 
ates among party members, making it possible for misdemeanours and 
neglectful conduct to be reported. There must be considerable peer pres- 
sure among them, especially in the light of demands made on members 
by the central leadership who insist, for example, that they should be 
willing to exert themselves to the full, and to sacrifice everything if 
necessary. While the leadership appreciated that sacrifice should be 
assumed voluntarily, they held that if a member agreed to take on a task 
and to shoulder whatever sacrifices it entailed but failed to follow it 
through his conduct would be construed as rebellion, and dealt with 
accordingly. Sacrifice, according to a senior internal source in Amman, 
is a central feature of party life: 


Hizb al-Tahrir is the only party that does not achieve its members’ interests, 
and instead brings them harm and damage, because of the sacrifices they 
have to make. They have to put up with losing their jobs, being pursued...in 
fact their path is spread with thorns. The only thing that impels members to 
remain in it is the Islamic doctrine and the duty to form a political party on 
its basis. 


Such sacrifices should emanate from utter faith in the party’s mission 
and strategy, and unswerving loyalty to it. According to the same 
source: 


Our loyalty is not to the party per se, but to the idea on which it is formed. 
The party is a sound vehicle for this idea, and for achieving the supremacy 
of Islam. We will protect it as long as it adheres to the correct idea and 
strategy, which it will if it has been correctly formed. 
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Al-Nabhani clearly expected members’ commitment to the party to take 
precedence over everything else: 


Whoever embraces the [party] ideology must make conveying its message 
and the party itself the pivot around which all their personal interests re- 
volve. They are not permitted to engage in any activity which contradicts 
this message, causes them to forget it, or hinders their efforts to convey it. 
(al-Nabhani 1953f, 50) 


Through such arguments the central leadership cultivated a special 
respect for the party among its members, justified by the claim that its 
existence and mission constitute a divinely prescribed obligation. Dis- 
cussions with activists highlight the seriousness with which their rela- 
tionship to the party is conducted. Such aspects of member participation 
suggest a tendency towards totalitarianism, further evident in the un- 
compromising emphasis on ideological homogeneity and the concomi- 
tant doctrinal rigidity, insistence on orthodoxy, and prohibition of 
interpretation. Such features can partly be explained in terms of the 
general political milieu in the region during the movement’s formation, 
when vestiges of Fascist influence still persisted. Furthermore, Islam as 
a belief-system is by nature totalitarian, in that it extends to all areas of 
life. However, the party does not attempt to organize and control all its 
members’ activities. Apart from a concern to ensure they perform the 
duties imposed by the Shari‘a, there is no consistent policy to extend 
beyond ‘the purely political domain’ (Duverger 1959, 117)}—in marked 
contrast with the MB, where the ‘battalion’ system, for example, was 
‘consciously designed to generate a total physical, mental and spiritual 
absorption in and dedication to the Society, its ideas, and its members’ 
(Mitchell 1969, 196). There is a notable absence of ancillary organiz- 
ations in HT, where doctrinal totalitarianism is not reflected in the ma- 
terial plane. Moreover, the central leadership have repeatedly stressed 
that the movement has an exclusively political character, and is not ac- 
tive in spiritual, ethical or educational spheres. Its restricted character 
is a corollary of its exclusive concern with the attempt to establish an 
Islamic state, rather than with Islam as a whole. As the details of how 
members perform acts of worship, for example, has no bearing on the 
achievement of this goal, the central leadership consider it to be beyond 
the party’s concern. The central leadership’s efforts to underline the re- 
stricted nature of membership in the movement notwithstanding, in 
practice the party can readily extend its control to what are strictly 
speaking ‘non-party areas’ of members’ lives through the mechanism 
of adoption. This practice is attested to by the contents of a substantial 
number of question-and-answer leaflets. If they have doubts about some 
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personal or professional matter, the typical member will consult the 
movement for guidance before acting. If the response becomes part of 
the adopted canon it then becomes binding on all members. 

Other features common to totalitarian movements are also discern- 
ible in the party. For example, while al-Nabhani urged members to 
guard against feelings of superiority and to consider themselves the 
umma’s servants, his description of the party’s origin and nature 
reveals an elitist conception. The party develops out of an ‘outstanding 
elite’; its mission, which entails articulating the umma’s innermost 
feelings and serving as its true ‘school’, could be achieved only by the 
elite. Indeed the noviciate serves to preserve this elitist character, 
restricting membership to those who prove themselves and are ‘puri- 
fied’. Furthermore, although the central leadership stressed that the 
party must continue ‘to build its body’ by gaining new members and re- 
placing those removed by the authorities, they argued that the move- 
ment’s strength lies not in numbers, but in its level of activity, and the 
extent of its presence in society. Cohen’s contention (1982, 23) that the 
party displayed ‘little concern for the quality of its membership, with 
greater interest in attaining a mass following’ is questionable on a 
number of counts. HT is clearly a ‘mass’ party (Duverger 1959, 62-71): 
it is well organized, centralized and highly disciplined. Party solidarity 
is pronounced, members are relatively young and ‘fanatical’, and a for- 
mal system of membership operates. However, while mass parties are 
generally large, the movement has always been relatively small. As a 
corollary of its elitist character, it is more ‘closed’ than the typical mass 
party, which prioritizes number over membership quality. 

The emphasis on membership quality in the movement has interest- 
ing implications for its position regarding the membership of women. 
While permitted, this is governed by a list of provisos over and above 
the general membership regulations. According to the central leader- 
ship these provisos were indispensable if the circumspection and con- 
stant aspiration after purity central to party life were to be preserved. A 
leaflet from 1970 detailing these provisos gives the impression that they 
considered the presence of women in the party’s ranks as something of 
a liability. Central to these provisos is a strict gender segregation in all 
party activities, mirroring that outlined for gender relations in society 
in general in the proposed constitution for an Islamic state. Weekly and 
monthly study-circles involving women are all-female, although a man 
who in terms dictated by the Shari ‘a cannot marry any of the women in 
the circle can attend, and in such a case acts as its supervisor. Female 
study-circles must be directed by an all-female local committee. A 
female member can contact, visit and discuss the party’s ideas only 
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with other women, and cannot join a delegation sent to or containing 
men. Only a female local committee head or member can swear in a 
female novice, although the leadership committee can also do this. Like 
in the proposed Islamic state where they are debarred from the offices 
of provincial governor and Caliph, in the party women cannot hold the 
office of mu ‘tamad or supreme leader. Nor can they hold any position 
Or assume any responsibility in the party’s provincial offices or 
libraries, although they can work in the central office and library. 
Although a female supervisor can collect contributions from her circle, 
a woman can in no way be responsible for the party’s finances, even 
within a particular city or province, and cannot function as an account- 
ant. Under no circumstances are women commissioned with activities 
within the Zone System. They can neither be in charge of a zone nor be 
assigned to a particular location or neighbourhood within it. Indeed the 
central leadership asserted that women should ‘as far as possible be 
kept out of any activity involving routine, any arrangement of a perma- 
nent or continuous nature, and anything entailing repetition’ (leaflet, 
Intizam al-Nisa’). However, they must carry out fundamental party acti- 
vities such as the intellectual and political struggles, and are expected 
to endure any consequences, such as imprisonment or torture. Internal 
sources concede that in practice the involvement of women has been 
negligible throughout the party’s career, due partly to these strict 
regulations, but also to a fear that this might be a security risk. A vet- 
eran activist in Jordan could just about remember female study-circles, 
which have clearly been something of a rarity. Al-Banna had con- 
sidered the role of women important to the achievement of the Brother- 
hood’s vision, and had prioritized the early establishment of the 
Muslim Sisters branch. Consistent with HT’s narrowly defined goal 
and strategy, no attempt has been made to encourage the establishment 
of a parallel sister organization, and women continue to be utterly 
marginalized within the movement. Typically, their contributions to its 
cause are in serving member-husbands, brothers and fathers, assuming 
responsibility for the family during their periods of absence in prison or 
on the run from the authorities. The strict gender division between do- 
mestic and public spheres upheld by the party further hinders attempts 
by women to become actively involved in the movement. 


Autocratic Tendencies: 
Leadership and the Distribution of Power in the Movement 


Al-Nabhani likened the role of the central leadership in HT to a motor 
in a machine. The party’s fundamental idea, embodied in the 
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leadership, is the ‘spark’, and their feelings are the ‘fuel’. When these 
make contact, heat energy is produced; each leadership committee 
member functions like the movement generated by a motor. Initially, 
the central leadership must impart their motion to all party elements, by 
maintaining constant contact with them in order to influence them. 
However once these elements are affected by the ‘heat’ of the ideology 
embodied in the central leadership, they themselves become part of the 
motor, and assume its movement. Hence it is not necessary for the 
leadership to impart their motion continuously in order for the party to 
proceed; all elements should proceed automatically, receiving their 
‘heat’ directly from the ideology. This is especially important if they 
are cut off from the immediate source of direction. In reality, however, 
when the central leadership have been isolated from party elements, 
their activities have declined (Simon and Landau 1972, 428, for 
example). This is largely attributable to a tendency towards the central- 
ization of authority in the movement echoing the centralization of 
power in the proposed Islamic state, where most functions of state 
centre on the Caliph. The central leadership undertake all important 
decision-making, and exert a degree of control over the application of 
their decisions at subordinate levels through appointed representatives. 
The office of mu‘tamad, whose title means ‘proxy’, illustrates this 
mechanism. There is evidence that during the 1950s and 1960s in 
Jordan and the West Bank the central leadership attempted to strictly 
guide and monitor all party activities, and appointed ‘roving inspectors’ 
to report on the implementation of their instructions and directives. 
However, the repressive context at this time interfered with the imple- 
mentation of such measures and with the general endeavour to central- 
ize authority within the movement, issuing in a more amorphous form 
and considerable decentralization on the ground (Cohen 1982, 221-3; 
1975, 34-6). With respect to recruitment the movement has always 
been locally decentralized. In addition, limited authority is delegated to 
officers at subordinate levels: according to an internal source, ‘The 
mu ‘tamad in the provincial committee and the naqib in the local com- 
mittee are considered positions of authority, and each has authority to 
act within their particular sphere’ (leaflet, A/-mu ‘tamad, 2). Similarly, 
provincial and local committee members were construed as officers in 
authority. 

While authority and decision-making in HT are hence in theory over- 
whelmingly centralized, the central leadership make little effort to keep 
in touch with the rank and file, or to take their opinions into consider- 
ation in decision-making. While members might use the question-and- 
answer channel to question a decision after it finds expression in an 
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instruction which must be implemented, no specific procedures are in- 
corporated for making their point of view known to the leadership and 
ensuring that decisions are made in the light of it. Party policy is hence 
evidently ‘a reflection of the wishes of the few leaders’ (Cornell 1968, 
78), or, indeed, those of the supreme leader, with whom ultimate—and 
apparently arbitrary—authority rests. There is substantial evidence that 
al-Nabhani’s authority was absolute with respect both to ideological 
matters and everyday administrative issues. Such autocratic tendencies, 
discernible at every level within the movement from the study-circle 
upwards, clearly characterized its operation and evolution during its 
early career. This is particularly evident in the procedures adopted for 
the selection of leaders. While provincial committee members are the 
only elected party officers, as noted earlier the mu ‘tamad, who is the 
most important subordinate leader within the movement, is appointed 
from above; moreover, if he is unable to attend a committee meeting the 
central leadership appoint a substitute. 

Within the leadership committee succession is managed by co- 
option. Its members remain in office all their lives, and relinquish their 
positions only through death, expulsion resulting from misconduct, or 
voluntary resignation. Like in Fascist movements, HT’s founding 
leaders were self-appointed: the grounds of their legitimacy also re- 
semble those upheld in such movements. According to al-Nabhani, the 
party’s founding leadership originated with ‘a pure man...excelling in 
intellect and sensitivity’. The first cell of the emerging party and the 
original supreme leader of the complete party, he is the man ‘in whose 
mind the first light-flash of the message shines, whom God prepares to 
convey it’ (Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953, 55; al-Nabhani 1953f, 22, 
30). As this cell multiplies, the first circle of the embryonic party 
emerges, forming the founding leadership committee of the complete 
party. The vanguard of a superior minority within society, it concen- 
trates the umma’s feelings, creating the correct thought which is the 
basis of its revival. Al-Nabhani underlined its visionary character: 


This circle transcends the lamentable condition of the umma’s life. It hovers 
in the upper atmosphere, and can see the new life it wants to transport the 
umma to, just as it can see the path it must follow to change its present 
condition. It sees what lies beyond the wall, whereas most of the society in 
which it lives sees only what lies in front of it. (al-Nabhani 1953f, 31-2) 


The founding leadership hence derive their legitimacy from their 
natural (God-given) attributes, which make them alone capable of 
shouldering the responsibilities of power. This notion echoes the 
fiihrerprinzip advanced by Fascist parties as the ground of legitimacy 
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for their leaders, replacing election in democratic parties. It is especial- 
ly close to the doctrine on leadership favoured by Latin forms of Fas- 
cism, according to which the leader is ‘the man whom destiny...has 
placed in such a position that he alone can assume the supreme leader- 
ship of the party’. Destiny, for the devout, is indeed ‘an all-seeing 
Providence’ (Duverger 1959, 135-6, 180). Of course, it is extremely 
difficult for an Islamic party to elevate its leader to a position of Fascist 
dimensions, or for the leader to generate a cult around the leader’s per- 
son, since this is incompatible with fundamental Islamic notions, in- 
cluding that of God’s absolute sovereignty. While the leadership are 
clearly venerated it is an exaggeration to maintain that HT resembles 
‘those parties which concentrate around the personality of the party 
chief? (al-Majalla 183, 13-19 August 1983, 5). For example, the oath 
is sworn to the movement, not the supreme leader, and is not renewed 
when he is replaced. Furthermore, the leadership committee is not be- 
yond criticism, in spite of the fact that it deals as a whole with com- 
plaints about one of its members, thereby making it possible for this 
member to influence the outcome in favour of his own exoneration. 
Nevertheless, the nature of the leadership’s grounds of legitimacy pro- 
vides ultimate justification for their exclusive right to determine the 
movement’s views, and for their demand for absolute confidence and 
obedience from members. It also justifies the right to co-opt new leader- 
ship committee members. Internal sources fail to define any criteria in 
this respect: presumably, the leadership can rely on their superior wis- 
dom and discernment. 

Why should a movement with such a marked tendency towards 
autocracy incorporate a process of election in the formation of a sub- 
ordinate committee? The provincial committee is an important party 
organ with considerable authority, and is closely involved in directing 
party affairs. It is possible that by instituting regular and direct elec- 
tions for its members the central leadership hoped to secure a co-operat- 
ive attitude towards it from the rank and file. The incorporation of 
elections cannot convincingly be construed as a manifestation of the 
‘almost universal’ reverence paid to democracy in political parties as 
the determinant of the legitimacy of power (Duverger 1959, 134), how- 
ever, since the movement explicitly repudiates democracy as an unbe- 
lieving system, and, far from any such claims, asserts that it is not 
organized on democratic lines. Equally, however, internal sources deny 
that the movement is autocratic: 


An Islamic ideological party is neither democratic nor autocratic nor dicta- 
torial. In such a party the individual has authority and executive power, in 
accordance with well-known [Islamic] rules and directives. To arrive at a 
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correct opinion concerning some issue on which the party has not already 
stated an opinion, consultation is implemented. (leaflet, A/-mu ‘tamad, 2) 


Two main ‘Islamic’ principles are identified: the principle of individual 
leadership, and the principle of consultation. The distribution of execu- 
tive power is clear: the mu ‘tamad is charged personally with executing 
instructions of the leadership committee, the nagib with those of the 
provincial committee, and supervisors with those of the local commit- 
tee. While the emphasis on consultation suggests that the characteriz- 
ation of the movement as autocratic requires qualification, al-Nabhani’s 
conception of this process, and its division into shura and mashura, sig- 
nificantly narrows the scope of issues in relation to which majority 
opinion binds the person in authority who has implemented the process. 


Beyond the Fraternity: 
Controlling Popular Support for the Movement 


Al-Nabhani argued that every party must develop a system to enable it 
to lead the people as a whole in carrying out actions it requires of them. 
As by design it controls only actual or aspiring members, the party’s 
system of organization cannot itself achieve this, and a specific system 
for controlling popular support (a tanzim sha ‘bi as opposed to a tanzim 
hizbi) is essential. Al-Nabhani maintained that many heads of state and 
political parties had failed to appreciate this, and had consequently 
attempted to lead popular support through an aspect of the party sys- 
tem, without success. These included Nasser and the Syrian Ba‘th 
party, both in their respective countries and in the United Arab 
Republic. The Syrian Ba‘th’s mistake allegedly lay in adding to the 
party system a specific apparatus, centring on the party itself, designed 
to win over to the Ba‘th cause selected sectors of society, to induce 
groups of people within these to proceed with it in specific acts, and to 
join these groups to it. While it did enable the party to lead those sec- 
tors it targeted, al-Nabhani insisted that this apparatus did not consti- 
tute a system for controlling popular support, especially because it did 
not deal with society as a whole. He directed the same criticism at a 
technique adopted by Communist parties outside the Soviet Union, 
whereby members are commissioned with infiltrating selected sectors of 
society to gain their support and lead them in specific activities. As it is 
not an aspect of the party system and is rather a party activity, 
al-Nabhani held that this technique was superior, even though it does 
not enable a party’s influence to be established over the sectors of 
society it addresses beyond the duration of the activities in which it 
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leads them. Only a genuine system for controlling popular support 
could achieve this. It must target society as a whole, and must be im- 
plemented as a particular party activity. To enable the party to lead 
society effectively the system must be reliable and precise, and activists 
functioning as leaders within it must be advanced ideologically. It will 
be strong only if these leaders genuinely represent the people it deals 
with: they will then consider it their own, and feel bound to carry out 
whatever it asks of them. Such representation can be achieved either 
through direct election, or by an activist ‘proving himself through his 
conduct and ideas to those people he intends to lead. In the latter case, 
al-Nabhani maintained that the successful activist would naturally be 
elected by these people if elections are conducted: this would merely 
confer official legitimacy on his status as their representative. The sys- 
tem must also adopt a rigorous policy with regard to choice of person- 
nel, admitting leaders exclusively on the basis of their suitability for the 
office, and removing them without delay if it is felt that their abilities 
are questionable, or their genuine representation of the people they 
intend to lead has been compromised. Allowing an activist’s past ser- 
vices or people’s attachment to him to stand in his favour would impair 
the system’s reliability and should be avoided at all costs: al-Nabhani 
was impressed with the rigour of Communist parties in this respect. 

Al-Nabhani designed HT’s system for controlling popular sup- 
port—the Zone System—with these stipulations in mind. The activists 
who function as ‘commanders’ within it had ‘proven themselves’ to the 
people in their respective zones by winning their confidence, and had 
hence become established as their genuine representatives. In this he 
claimed to be following the Prophet’s precedent, in that the twelve 
leaders in Medina on whom his own system for organizing popular sup- 
port had been based were the people’s genuine representatives, having 
already proven themselves as such. Zone commanders were carefully 
selected according to their qualifications, in terms of both ideological 
maturity and leadership abilities, and were urged to admit to their re- 
spective zones only similarly qualified activists: as commanders were 
typically local committee members their ideological level could gen- 
erally be guaranteed. The precision of the system lay in the fact that it 
was distinct from the party system, being instead a specific party activ- 
ity involving local committees and associated with the effort to lead 
society. Furthermore, it dealt with society as a whole, rather than 
selected sectors within it. 

In August 1971 the central leadership detailed what was upheld at 
that time as the final form of the Zone System: of course, this was sup- 
planted with another system at the end of 1980. According to this plan 
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each urban centre would be divided into between three and six zones. 
Each local committee member (excluding the nagib) would assume 
responsibility for a particular zone as its commander (amir al-mantiqa). 
Any extra zones would be entrusted to prominent party members con- 
sidered fit for local committee membership, provided that they were not 
provincial committee members. The naqib would assume general 
responsibility for the entire urban centre, overseeing the progress of 
activities there: he would be its ‘general director’ (al-mushrif al-‘amm). 
Members and novices would be allocated to the zone commanders by 
the provincial committee according to their places of residence. The 
provincial committee would notify each one of his commander and 
zone, and convey to each commander a list of those he would be 
responsible for in his zone. Each commander would distribute these 
men over his zone as he saw fit, allocating to each a well-defined area 
or place. If a commander’s zone was such that it demanded much of his 
time and energy, he would not assume a particular place or activity 
within it, and would confine himself to checking the efforts of his men 
there. However, if he found himself in charge of few men or in a very 
small zone, he would be expected to take up a particular place in the 
zone alongside his men. Each provincial committee member in a prov- 
ince (excluding the mu ‘tamad) would assume responsibility for a par- 
ticular place in a zone of his choice, presumably in the capital. Any 
new novice who had not yet completed a certain minimum amount of 
study, and hence lacked material for discussion with people, would not 
be allocated to a specific place until he became capable of discussing 
even a single topic. The nagib would not assume any specific place or 
duty within any zone so that he could concentrate on checking zone 
commanders in his urban centre. The zone commander would oversee 
the progress of his men’s activities by mixing with them constantly. He 
would clarify any issues they found problematic, answer their questions, 
and deliver leaflets to them for distribution in the zone. If one of his 
men requested him to accompany him in a particular activity he should 
endeavour to do so. He would be fully accountable to the nagib for the 
continuation and progress of the efforts of all the party’s men in his 
zone, and would convey any important information he came across 
through mixing with the party’s men and the people at large in his zone 
to the nagib, without there being any formal arrangement for this pur- 
pose. A commander’s duties in his zone paralleled those of the local 
committee in the urban centre. He would collect donations from the 
supervisors of study-circles in his zone, and convey instructions to all of 
the party’s men there. He would mix with the people there in order to 
answer their questions and solve their problems by resorting exclusively 
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to the party’s ideas. In short, the zone commander would be responsible 
both for the party’s men and the general public in his zone, as though 
he were governor of it. 

Al-Nabhani prided himself on the ‘utmost simplicity’ characterizing 
the practical operation of the Zone System, pointing out that as they are 
local committee members in an urban centre the zone commanders 
would be in constant and direct contact with the general supervisor of 
the town or city, the nagib, who is the committee’s head. Similarly, in 
each zone the party’s men would be in direct contact with their com- 
mander, and if necessary could contact the nagib directly. On paper the 
Zone System indeed represented a carefully planned blueprint for con- 
trolling and directing popular support for the party’s ideas and aims in 
urban centres in an organized fashion, linking this systematically to its 
committees and officers. This provided a framework within which the 
movement could organize and monitor its pivotal activities as its pro- 
gramme unfolded. In particular, it would enable it to lead its popular 
support in political activities such as demonstrations, with the party at 
the helm. Its creation underscored the seriousness of al-Nabhani’s at- 
tempt to formulate a practical strategy for implementing the bid for 
power at least in Jordan, and possibly also in other Arab countries. The 
system described here was abandoned in 1980. The eleven-point plan 
would prove more readily adaptable to the movement’s new territories 
beyond the Arab and Muslim countries, where there has been growing 
evidence of its penetration since the early 1980s. 
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Expanding into New Territories 


There is little doubt that HT has developed an increasingly interna- 
tional profile, especially in recent years, perhaps rivalled in its expanse 
only by that of the MB. Internal sources claim that its magazine 
al-Khilafa is distributed to members and sympathisers throughout 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. Extensive use is also made of Islamic internet networks 
to disseminate the party’s ideas internationally. Although the party’s 
presence in Western countries has begun to attract attention as it in- 
creasingly takes advantage of the freedoms enjoyed there, by virtue of 
the nature of its ultimate goal Muslim countries must remain its most 
important arena of activity. Its career to date spans over forty years, and 
it is clearly difficult to chart its fortunes throughout this period wher- 
ever it enjoys a presence. By surveying its distribution and activities in 
a number of regions over the last fifteen years, however, it is possible to 
construct a picture, albeit incomplete. The history of its establishment 
in some of the locations considered can also be traced. 


Muslim Countries 


Internal sources claim that the party currently operates in Jordan, Syria, 
the Occupied Territories, Lebanon, Iraq, Egypt, Tunisia, Libya, 
Morocco, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, Kuwait, 
Sudan, Turkey, Pakistan, Malaysia and Indonesia. These sources main- 
tain that North African and Turkish populations have responded en- 
thusiastically to its message, attributing this to the fact that they have 
not been influenced by the propaganda campaign waged against the 
party in most of the Arab world by the Jordanian regime. While this is 
held to have been at its most vehement during the 1950s, its legacy 
allegedly lives on in the plethora of suspicions that still shape percep- 
tions of the party. According to internal sources Turkish audiences are 
especially sympathetic to the party since memory of the Ottoman 
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Caliphate remains alive in people’s minds. Activists there have report- 
edly been treated severely. Internal sources insist that the party’s en- 
emies—the neo-colonial forces (especially the USA and UK) and, more 
energetically, their agents the Muslim regimes—still distort and mis- 
represent its opinions in an effort to defame it and to divert its energies 
to correcting such fabricated opinions (which often deal with sensitive 
social issues, such as the permissibility of pornography, for example: 
see ONews, vol. 3, no. 18, 5), and away from its real task (leaflet, Fi 
‘ahd al-rasul; Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953, 71; al-Nabhani 1953f, 
47). Consequently it only ever enjoys negative publicity, and if its opin- 
ions are to be given a fair hearing activists claim that the movement is 
obliged to circulate them without mention of their source. As a result 
they claim that people frequently embrace the party’s ideas without 
credit to it. Owing to the scarcity of data it is not possible to comment 
on HT’s presence in many of the countries listed above, and although in 
some cases one or two observations might be made these are difficult to 
substantiate. For example, Samara (1987, 148) claims that there have 
been coup attempts in both Algeria and Sudan, but these were not dis- 
closed in the media. In Iraq internal sources claim that in December 
1990 five activists were executed in Sulaymaniyya and six in Mosul in 
response to a note sent to the Iraqi Embassy in Amman urging Saddam 
Hussein to abandon Ba‘thism and to declare an Islamic Caliphate. In- 
ternal sources add that al-Nabhani was himself arrested and tortured by 
the Iraqi regime during 1973, his release being secured by the interven- 
tion of a Lebanese personality. In general terms, however, internal 
sources maintain that in the Muslim world the movement experiences 
lighter repression in countries that it does not deem to possess the 
necessary economic, military and human resources to support a viable 
new Islamic state, and hence does not target directly. Such countries are 
Jordan, Kuwait and the Emirates, in contrast with Iraq, Syria or 
Turkey, for example. The survey of the party’s distribution and acti- 
vities in the Muslim world over the last fifteen years begins with the 
Levant, its original home, from which it expanded into North Africa 
and the Gulf, the two other major areas of activity reviewed. 


The Levant 


Jordan 

UK-based internal sources maintain that Jordan has always been HT’s 
stronghold, attributing this partly to the substantial Palestinian presence 
there. While agreeing that Jordan has been central throughout the 
movement’s career, Amman-based internal sources play down the 
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importance of the Palestinian factor in this respect, pointing out that in 
both coup attempts of the late 1960s the overwhelming majority in- 
volved were Jordanian Bedouin and other East Bankers: in 1968, for 
example, only one officer of Palestinian origin took part. These sources 
also deny that the party would consider erecting the Islamic state in 
Jordan even if it was invited to assume power unless co-ordination with 
neighbouring states was in hand. In Jordan as in much of the region, 
there has been ample evidence of a growth in Islamic self-con- 
sciousness and practice in recent years. Although the Islamist success 
in the November 1989 elections was due to disparate factors, it was a 
clear expression of the growth of organized Islamic activism in the 
kingdom. The election results took the palace by surprise, and have en- 
gaged its attention since (the Islamists won thirty-four out of the eighty 
seats in the Lower House, twenty going to MB candidates and fourteen 
to Islamic independents). The influence of the Islamic bloc in parlia- 
ment has been circumscribed since the November 1993 elections thanks 
to the success of traditionally loyal tribal leaders, carefully engineered 
by electoral law reform before the election. Far removed from the in- 
stitutionalized politics of the Lower House and the successes of the 
king’s policy of ‘peaceful containment’ of Islamist opposition, else- 
where in the kingdom Islamist elements have provided opportunities 
for the regime to demonstrate its uncompromising stance towards 
Islamic extremism and would-be extremists. Although it has met with 
the sharp end of the regime’s stick as a result of this policy, especially 
in the months before and after the peace settlement, the movement has 
at the same time enjoyed increased freedom of activity and expression, 
thanks to the process of controlled political liberalization launched in 
the kingdom following the riots which erupted in Ma‘an and other 
southern towns in mid-April 1989, in response to the announcement of 
price rises as a result of the implementation of the International Monet- 
ary Fund’s programme of economic structural adjustment. 

As an illegal organization, the party’s role in Jordanian political life 
has been relatively marginal throughout the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s. 
Constrained to remain underground, its activities have centred on hold- 
ing secret study-circles, and the clandestine dissemination of its ideas 
through the circulation of publications and leaflets. Since the inaugur- 
ation of Jordan’s new political agenda, however, the regime has shown 
greater leniency towards activists: the days when membership carried a 
six-year sentence, and when the mere possession of party literature was 
considered a serious security offence are apparently over, although the 
distribution of leaflets still ensues in spells at the General Intelligence 
Department and a few months in prison. In April 1992, for example, 
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eleven activists (from Amman, al-Zarqa’ and Irbid, including two con- 
scripts in the armed forces) were tried and sentenced in the Court for 
Security Offences for membership of an illegal organization and for 
distributing pamphlets that were ‘against the constitution and perilous 
to the kingdom’s security and stability’. Such arrests are a regular fea- 
ture of the movement’s experience in Jordan in recent years. The offi- 
cial spokesman also complains that it can take several months to obtain 
permission to organize a lecture, and following each lecture he expects 
to be called to the General Intelligence Department. Nevertheless, the 
very existence of his office, created in 1990, speaks to the greater free- 
dom the party now enjoys in the kingdom: this office exists only in 
Jordan, as he himself puts it, “because of the special circumstances in 
the country, where the party is more or less out in the open’. Assessing 
the current situation (April 1992), he says: 


Recent international developments in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union have created a universal opinion that repression is a crime, and free 
expression a public right. Consequently, the Arab states have been reforming 
their repressive policies. The situation in Jordan is not as grave as it used to 
be, but this is not due to any change in the government’s stance towards 
Hizb al-Tahrir, which remains illegal. It is simply a repercussion of the in- 
ternational situation, which has made the government relax its pursuit a 
little. 


Over the past few years HT has clearly been granted space to adopt a 
higher profile, convening press conferences, lectures and debates at 
public venues and events. In the space of less than two months during 
the Gulf crisis, for example, its Cultural Committee organized a debate 
concerning the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait at the Jerusalem Mosque in 
Amman; the official spokesman ‘Ata Abu-l-Rushta delivered a talk on 
‘The Neo-Crusader Assault in the [Arabian] Peninsula and the Gulf at 
the Convention of Professional Unions in Amman; and another debate 
was organized by the Cultural Committee in the ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab 
Mosque in al-Zarqa’. Nevertheless, speakers are arrested as soon as 
they step out of line: for example, the official spokesman was arrested 
in January 1991 following a press conference at which he called for at- 
tacks on interests of member-countries of the anti-Iraq coalition, in 
Jordan and elsewhere in the Arab world, as reprisals for the assault on 
Baghdad. He has been detained regularly by the Generai IIntelligence 
Department since then. 

Along with this higher profile HT has enjoyed a reintegration of 
sorts into the current of Islamic political activism, which now occupies 
an important place in the country’s political life. Internal sources 
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indeed claim that the party’s relations with other Islamic groups in 
Jordan are healthier than before, and attribute this partly to the fact that 
it is now able to communicate its ideas more openly. This new-found 
receptivity extends to other parts of the Islamic arena too: sources claim 
the party is now invited to deliver talks at various Shari‘a colleges in 
the kingdom, for example. In spite of this rehabilitation it adheres to its 
isolationist stance, and has refused to join the Islamic Action Front 
party or to establish an alliance with the MB in Jordan. According to 
the official spokesman (April 1992): 


During the Gulf crisis the MB thought of establishing the Islamic Action 
Front. It approached Hizb al-Tahrir, inviting it to enter a union or coalition. 
Hizb al-Tahrir rejected this invitation because it has other goals and uses 
different methods. While it seeks the unity of all Muslims it believes that a 
coalition can only issue in problems. For example, Hizb al-Tahrir differs 
from the MB in its attitude towards the National Charter, which we 
denounce as unbelief, and over participation in government. Furthermore, 
while the MB is not against a gradualist approach we will be satisfied only 
with the Caliphate. We did suggest to the MB that it pool its efforts with us 
in developing a joint stance with respect to issues that affect Muslims, but 
they were not interested. According to our understanding, a coalition cannot 
work: differing fundamentals can only lead to distance. Consequently, Hizb 
al-Tahrir will never enter a coalition with another party, unless it has the 
same fundamental concepts, in which case we will become a single party 
together. 


True to its denunciation of the constitution, the movement has boy- 
cotted parliamentary elections in Jordan since 1989 and refused to 
apply for a licence to organize in accordance with the country’s new 
Political Parties Law. When asked why it boycotted the November 1989 
elections while having put candidates forward during the 1950s, the 
official spokesman cited article 18e of Electoral Law no. 22 (1986), 
stipulating that everyone standing for election must declare that they do 
not belong to a party that contradicts the constitution. While the 
movement is of course working to replace the Jordanian constitution 
with its own Islamic one, this stipulation did not exist in the electoral 
law in force during the 1950s. Furthermore, the official spokesman 
construes the 1989 elections as a device to distract attention from the 
country’s economic and political problems in the aftermath of the 
Ma‘an riots. Having studied the possibilities, the leadership concluded 
that no advantage for Islam or Muslims could be achieved by participat- 
ing in the elections: this would merely strengthen the regime and assist 
it in skipping over the country’s problems, instead of confronting them. 
To further justify this position the spokesman points out that certain of 
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the Jordanian House of Representatives’ functions also contradict the 
Shari ‘a. For example, it enacts laws and places confidence in the gov- 
ernment. On both counts this contradicts Islam which upholds the 
Quran and Sunna as the source of legislation rather than the people, the 
Caliph as the sole enactor of laws, and the contractual pledge as the 
channel for bestowing confidence on the government, rather than the 
parliament. Although the spokesman concedes that there may be some 
advantage for Islam and Muslims in using the House as a platform for 
calling the government to account and stating opinions, and that 
membership of the House may thus be permitted provided that there is 
no involvement in the enactment of laws or in placing confidence in 
government, no advantage could be expected for Islam and Muslims in 
the Jordanian context in 1989: the same arguments applied to the 1993 
elections. 

A reassessment of the regime’s ‘relaxation’ in its pursuit of HT has 
evidently been necessitated by the new context of developments towards 
a regional peace settlement. An alleged plot to assassinate the king, un- 
covered in April 1993, may have been a factor in his decision to change 
the electoral law prior to the November elections, with the aim of curb- 
ing Islamist influence in parliament. The likelihood of a confrontation 
between the regime and its opponents over the peace negotiations with 
Israel could also thereby be avoided. According to the analysis put for- 
ward by the party, which was implicated in the alleged plot, his policy 
of curbing Islamist opposition to the negotiations began well before the 
king’s decision to dissolve parliament and introduce a new voting sys- 
tem. As evidence of its continuation, internal sources cite the arrest of 
eight of its mosque preachers in Amman and al-Rusayfa shortly after 
the king’s meeting with Rabin in Washington in mid-August 1994: 
they had spoken out against the negotiations with Israel. The plot in 
which HT was implicated and the ensuing trial are generally referred to 
as ‘the Mu’tah episode’. On 16 August 1993 it was announced that at 
the end of April security forces had uncovered a plot to assassinate the 
king by shooting him at Mu’tah University military academy, during a 
graduation ceremony in June. Some thirty people were arrested, most 
being released later. Interrogation allegedly revealed that the party was 
behind the plot. After a four-month trial in the State Security Court all 
ten accused, including five military cadets and a member of the Royal 
Escort Unit, were found guilty of conspiring to kill the king. Four men, 
including two merchants and a preacher, were found guilty of belong- 
ing to the party: two were sentenced in absentia, and are still at large. 
They include veteran activists (Walid Shahin, for example, has been a 
member since the early 1960s; Isma‘il al-Wahwah has been a member 
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for a decade). Three of those found guilty of membership were sen- 
tenced to death by hanging, while the preacher’s sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment, on the basis that he had ‘been taken 
advantage of’, through the exploitation of his Islamic beliefs. The sen- 
tences of the cadets and the Royal Escort Unit member were also com- 
muted, for similar reasons. The court insisted that the party, ‘as 
admitted by its own leaflets’, advocates the use of violence to overthrow 
regimes. Following the recent amendment of the State Security Court 
Law, appeal against the court’s verdicts is now possible: the defence 
lawyers insist that the prosecution failed to prove any of the charges 
brought against their clients, and intend to file an appeal (Jordan 
Times, 17—1—94). 

HT has vehemently denied any connection with the plot. Shortly 
after the announcement it issued a communiqué containing vitriolic 
attacks on the regime, accusing it of deliberately fabricating the entire 
episode to serve its own ends. It denied that those of its men arrested 
even knew the cadets. The truth, according to this communiqué, was 
that a number of activists were arrested in implementation of orders 
from the highest authorities, aiming at silencing their persistent efforts 
to speak out, and at dealing the party a blow, because of its refusal to 
submit to the regime by obtaining a licence in accordance with a con- 
stitution and charter which it denounces. The communiqué (leaflet, 
Masa’ al-ithnayn) continued: 


These men languished in the General Intelligence Department for over two 
months without any specific accusation, until the regime came under various 
pressures and people began to speak of the contradiction between its claim 
that Jordan is a model of democracy, freedom and human rights, and its 
stance towards Hizb al-Tahrir’s members, concerning whom no one can re- 
port anything other than the dissemination of ideas and opinions. Conse- 
quently the regime’s devilish imagination cooked up this terrible lie, and 
accused them of something which could fool nobody—and how could it, 
seeing that Hizb al-Tahrir was not born yesterday, and has been working in 
the umma for over forty years, with its distinctive approach which is es- 
pecially well known among Jordanians. 


It went on to stress that the party has never carried out any physical 
acts, let alone acts of violence and assassinations. It emulates the 
Prophet Muhammad, who undertook not a single physical act through- 
out the Meccan phase of his career, and is convinced that people can be 
revived, and their destiny changed, only through thought: 


These are facts about Hizb al-Tahrir which the umma knows, as does the 
Jordanian regime and its repressive apparati. The most convincing evidence 
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of this is the fact that the criminal court in Amman which tried Hizb al- 
Tahrir activists in Autumn 1991 determined that the party does not under- 
take physical acts. 


Addressing the umma, the communiqué concluded: 


The accusation which the Jordanian regime has concocted and directed at 
the party and its men is a dreadful falsehood. Its aim is not only to slander 
the party, deal it a blow, and silence it as the regime conspires over 
Palestine and participates in its sale to the Jews: it is aimed first and fore- 
most at Islam and the umma, as part of a comprehensive global struggle be- 
tween Islam and unbelief. The Jordanian General Intelligence Department, 
the military court, and the so-called security apparatus are merely instru- 
ments in the regime’s hands, which it uses to knock out sincere and aware 
individuals, and to silence and terrorize them, in the service of unbelief. 
Nevertheless, the regime is mistaken if it thinks its violent attacks, tyranny, 
lies and all the forces it can muster are capable of terrorizing Hizb al-Tahrir 
or making it deviate from its path by even a hair’s breadth. When they un- 
dertook to propagate the message the party’s men were well aware that 
God’s pleasure necessitates the greatest sacrifices. They always uphold the 
Prophet’s saying: ‘Hamza the prince of martyrs and another man stood up to 
a tyrannical ruler. The man gave the latter advice, and so he killed him.’ 
The time has come for the umma’s men to rise up and expose this lie, fabri- 
cated by a regime which makes itself the first line of defence for unbelief 
and the unbelievers, and their spearhead in fighting Islam and those who 
work for it, and which will do anything to harm sincere individuals. 


Following the announcement of the court’s verdict on 16 January 1994, 
HT issued a second response. It claimed that people in Jordan were out- 
raged by the verdict, having come to appreciate that there was actually 
no case, and that the whole thing was fabricated. This time it also 
accused the General Intelligence Department of fabricating testimonies 
and compelling the accused to sign these under threats and torture. 
This communiqué focused on the prosecution’s claim that the move- 
ment had altered its method, and begun to believe in violence and 
assassination. This, it claims, reveals the real intention behind the en- 
tire ‘comedy’, which is elaborated at length. The movement accused the 
court of deliberately distorting its interpretation of a hadith which holds 
that it is permitted for Muslims to oppose the ruler by the sword once 
he displays clear unbelief, by overlooking its insistence that the legal 
tule applies only when a ruler passes un-Islamic legislation in the con- 
text of an Islamic state which implements Islam exclusively. The 
communiqué (leaflet, Bi-tarikh 16—1-94) noted: 


This situation does not arise today because all rulers fail to govern accord- 
ing to Islam, and in fact came to power in states that already applied 
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unbelief. It is therefore not permitted to oppose rulers in Muslim countries 
at present by the sword in the party’s opinion. 


Reiterating the movement’s absolute repudiation of violence and assas- 
sination, the communiqué argued that the whole operation had as its 
aim: 


Attaching the accusation of violence and assassination to Hizb al-Tahrir in 
order ultimately to label it a terrorist movement, thereby justifying violent 
attacks on it in the hope of silencing it, after all attempts to tame it and di- 
vert it from its path have failed. It is a message first and foremost to Hizb 
al-Tahrir itself to halt its political struggle against the unbelievers and their 
agents and keep quiet about oppression and corruption, and conspiracies 
against the umma. It is also a message to all sincere and aware people who 
speak out with the truth that if they do not keep silent they will meet the 
same fate as Hizb al-Tahrir....It is not lost on anyone that this operation falls 
in with the global campaign headed by the USA against Islam and those 
who convey its message, with as a slogan the idea that anyone who works to 
revive the umma on the basis of Islam is a fanatic, an extremist, and a 
terrorist. 


The communiqué concluded with a pledge from HT to the umma to: 


continue its intellectual struggle against unbelief and its political battle 
against the unbelievers and their agents, adopting the umma’s interests on 
the basis of Islam and exposing the plots of unbelievers and their agents to 
keep the umma in the noose of unbelief and the unbelievers. Nothing will 
turn it away from this....Hizb al-Tahrir will never be stopped by tyrannical 
rulers and hangmen’s swords from continuing its journey. We are sure of 
God’s help and victory, the first heralds of which have begun to appear 
throughout the Islamic world. 


The official spokesman in Amman insists that the Mu’tah episode was 
created by the regime as a means for striking the party in its capacity as 
the only genuine opposition force in the kingdom. Anticipating its un- 
compromising rejection of the negotiations with Israel, the regime was 
anxious to avoid trouble from it, and therefore created a pretext for 
arresting its activists, and attacking the movement. Although he him- 
self was arrested and imprisoned from mid-May to mid-November 
1993, he claims that the General Intelligence Department did not men- 
tion the alleged assassination plot at all; furthermore al-Wahwah was 
allegedly in Yemen when the plotting was supposed to have taken 
place. The spokesman also insists that there was no case legally speak- 
ing: no genuine evidence concerning the plot could be brought against 
the accused. In his opinion the trial was purely political in nature, and 
he maintains that any activities by Islamists—whether as individuals or 
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as organized movements—opposing either the peace negotiations or 
any other of the regime’s policies that is not in the umma’s interests 
will face a crackdown by the regime, which will use any means at its 
disposal. While conceding that these are not as clear-cut as the Mu’tah 
trial, he holds the earlier ‘Jaysh Muhammad’ (Muhammad’s Army) 
and ‘Shabab al-Nafir’ (Layth Shubeilat and Ya‘qub Qarrash) trials as 
largely political and staged, aimed at preventing acts of jihad against 
Jews, and any Islamic-based opposition to the Jordanian state and its 
policies. The movement’s own opposition to the peace process remains 
absolute, and it insists that the normalization of relations with Israel be 
confronted at all levels and by all means. According to the official 
spokesman the umma should be urged to compel its rulers to break off 
negotiations and abandon the idea of normalization: given that these 
rulers operate at the instigation of the USA and not on their own initiat- 
ive, they should be willing to do this. Alongside this, the umma itself 
should refuse any dealings with the Jews, paralysing any attempt at 
normalization. The Islamic ruling with respect to Palestine has been ar- 
ticulated with intensified vehemence since the recent developments in 
the region, as illustrated by the following comment made by the official 
spokesman in Amman a few weeks before the Cairo agreement (May 
1994) was signed: 


There can be no peaceful relations with the Jews: this is prohibited by 
Islamic law. It is also prohibited to settle for only part of Palestine. There 
can be neither negotiations, co-existence nor normalization of relations with 
the Jews in Palestine. None of the Jews in Palestine who arrived after the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire have the right to remain there. The 
Islamic legal rule requires that those of them who are capable of fighting be 
killed until none survive. Any others should be forced to leave. Individual 
Jews who lived in Palestine (as part of a dhimma community) before the end 
of the [Ottoman] empire and are not guilty of any violent act against the 
Muslims can be allowed to stay...however, it is anticipated that none belong 
in this category. It is impossible to solve the problem of Palestine by peace- 
ful means: what is required is actual war, in the form of jihad. 


The rejection of normalization was reiterated early in 1995, when 
Israel’s status as a state which is actually at war with Muslims was un- 
derlined (compare with article 185, iv): 


If Israelis come to Jordan or any other Muslim country...it is forbidden for 
any Muslim to deal with them in any way other than according to God’s 
command. No one—businessman, merchant, farmer, manufacturer, anyone 
offering a service, or indeed an ordinary person—should deal with them as 
they would with citizens from states whose nationals are allowed to enter 
the Muslims’ countries. (leaflet, Hukm Allahi fi-l-T. atbi °) 
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According to internal sources the party’s most extensive presence in 
Jordan fluctuates between the north and south of the country, and urban 
centres continue to be its major areas of concentration. Members are 
drawn from all kinds of social and occupational backgrounds: doctors, 
engineers, labourers, businessmen, and so on. University and high- 
school students and recent graduates are still considered to be especially 
important as ‘an active sector of society’, which is particularly respon- 
sive to the party’s ideas. Most novices and members are under thirty, 
although older individuals reportedly offer their support (as mu’ayyi- 
dun). Internal sources claim that the party’s administrative apparatus is 
in place throughout Jordan. Provincial committee annual elections for 
Jordan have been suspended since the mid—1980s owing to the prob- 
lems these caused activists in the way of arrests, and so forth. Since 
then, a single senior member has been appointed by the leadership 
committee to act for the province. In 1986 Abu-l-Rushta assumed this 
office. He had been a member of the provincial committee in Jordan 
since 1981. He entered the party as a novice in Hebron in 1955, and be- 
came a formal party member some years later. 

Episodes such as that of Mu’tah aside, HT’s career in Jordan over 
the last two decades has been unremarkable. It is surprising, therefore, 
that there remains an inordinate level of negative interest in it in offi- 
cial circles in Amman. This is partly attributable to the fact that a 
number of prominent public figures were connected with it in their 
younger days, during the 1950s and 1960s: their criticism of it is now 
damning. Predictably, internal sources maintain that the separation of 
such figures from the organization was a party decision, typically taken 
in the light of evidence that they had compromised their pledge of ex- 
clusive loyalty to the movement. Such public figures in Amman include 
the incumbent Chief Justice ‘Izz al-Din al-Khatib al-Tamimi, and the 
senator and former Minister for Religious Affairs ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Khayyat, for example. 


Syria and Lebanon 

The claim that the party’s strongest presence over the last decade has 
been in Syria (al-Majalla 183, 13-19 August 1983; Ismael and Ismael 
1985, 135, 137) is difficult to substantiate. The regime’s hostility to the 
party is extreme: internal sources claim that President Asad keeps per- 
sonal track of the files of party members. Activists maintain that tens of 
the party’s most prominent personalities are currently imprisoned in 
Syria. The party’s former leading activist in Saudi Arabia, for example, 
who left for Syria in 1979, has allegedly been in prison there ever since. 
Activists claim that the party enjoys a high level of activity in Lebanon, 
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where the journal al-Waʻi is published. There are allegedly large 
numbers of Shi‘i members in the south, although this claim is difficult 
to reconcile with the movement’s staunchly anti-Shi‘i stance (for 
al-Nabhani’s refutation of Shi‘i claims concerning the Prophet’s desig- 
nation of ‘Ali as his successor, see al-Nabhani 1953e, vol. II, 52—83), 
and the fact that it officially adopts opinions in the doctrinal sphere. 


The Occupied Territories 

In spite of claims to the contrary (Benvenisti 1986, 97), it is clear that 
HT continues to operate in the Occupied Territories, and in particular 
the West Bank. According to Jihad (1988, 106-7), it is confined to a 
number of towns there, and is scarcely represented in the Gaza Strip. In 
contrast, Sahliyeh (1988, 146, 159) observes that most of its supporters 
in the early 1980s came from Jerusalem, Hebron and Gaza. The influ- 
ence and following of the party in the Occupied Territories is evidently 
marginal. Party sources maintain that activists in the West Bank reg- 
ularly hold study-circles, give talks, and distribute literature. The 
grounds of the al-Aqsa Mosque are a favourite meeting place for them 
in Jerusalem, and there are reports of them organizing demonstrations 
against the occupation there during the early part of the intifada. The 
MB, Islamic Jihad-Palestine and HAMAS take neither the party’s 
ideology nor its strategy seriously. Its initial response to the occupation 
profoundly dented the movement’s credibility. Internal sources claim 
that activists were rounded up and threatened with execution following 
the 1967 War, as a result of their uncompromisingly anti-Israeli stance. 
Consequently, the leadership instructed members to freeze all activities 
in the West Bank: study-circles were apparently excepted, however. 
The justification for this decision was based on Quran 3:28, frequently 
adduced as evidence for the permissibility of practising dissimulation. 
The party rejects dissimulation as hypocrisy, which is prohibited, and 
asserts that the verse cannot be construed as evidence of its permissibil- 
ity. It argues that this verse signifies instead that it is forbidden for 
Muslims to develop friendly relations of any sort with unbelievers ex- 
cept if they are under their subjugation, are helpless, and fear harm 
from them. In such circumstances they are permitted to develop rela- 
tions with them in order to repel potential harm to themselves, until the 
threat disappears. The context in which this verse was revealed pro- 
vides an alleged precedent for the circumstances faced by the party 
under Israeli occupation: it refers to the Muslims in Mecca who were 
under the subjugation of the polytheists there before its conquest 
(Hadith al-Siyam, 43-4; al-Nabhani 1953e, vol. II, 217-19). Internal 
sources claim that activities in the West Bank were resumed as soon as 
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Israeli pressure eased; according to external accounts this was not until 
the late 1970s. Whatever its duration, this episode cost HT considerable 
sympathy in the West Bank. The rise of Islamic Jihad-Palestine and 
later the powerful HAMAS movement attests to the party’s failure to 
capture the imagination of the Muslim population in the Occupied 
Territories. This can be attributed to several factors, including its inef- 
fectual approach to ending the occupation: groups that focus on the tan- 
gible aim of organizing popular resistance to the occupation are hence 
better equipped to mobilize support than one which appears to hide be- 
hind seemingly irrelevant long-term goals. Moreover, the movement 
refuses to perceive or address the Palestine question as a particularist 
national problem, in any of its dimensions. The rigidity of this position 
has constrained it to adhere to an overwhelmingly theoretical approach 
which has issued in an extreme hostility towards the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization and the nationalist trend in general in the Occupied 
Territories. In contrast, its younger rivals do take into account national- 
ist realities on the ground. 


North Africa 


The party’s presence in North Africa was brought to the fore between 
June and August 1983, with the arrest of large numbers of its members 
in Tunisia, Libya and Egypt. 


Tunisia and Libya 

In Tunisia nineteen of the thirty men arrested were military personnel, 
charged with membership of an illegal organization and attempting to 
overthrow the regime in order to establish a Caliphate. Tried by mili- 
tary court in late August, they received sentences of six to eight years 
each. The eleven civilians, who were sentenced to two years each for 
inciting army personnel to join the movement, apparently included the 
head of its Tunisian branch. The accused all protested unsuccessfully 
that HT was a cultural and religious association without political 
motives: they also denied planning to take up arms against the regime. 
Some external sources report that the party established itself in Tunisia 
in the 1970s, while others maintain that this was not until the end of 
1981, just as the Islamic Tendency Movement was officially banned 
(Arabia: The Islamic World Review, November 1983, 28; Boulby 1988, 
602, 607; Economist Intelligence Unit Annual Regional Review, 
Middle East and North Africa, 1984, 174). Internal sources report that 
the movement penetrated Tunisia from the end of the 1970s. By the late 
1980s the regime’s clampdown was well under way. According to inter- 
nal sources more than forty members were tried in secret in a military 
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court during 1988, at the same time as the highly publicized trials of 
the Islamic Tendency (al-Fajr 10, April 1990, 8). At present, internal 
sources maintain that the movement has thousands of members in 
Tunisian prisons, and claim Tunisia as the centre of popular support for 
the movement’s views and ideology in North Africa. 

Arrests of party members in the Libyan armed forces were also 
reported in mid—1983. A leaflet issued at this time condemned the 
execution of ten activists (of Libyan, Palestinian and Jordanian nation- 
alities) on charges of plotting to overthrow the regime, and lamenting 
the deaths of three more under torture by Tripoli Security Police. It 
alleged that one of the executed men had already served half of a 
twenty-year sentence, having then been brought to trial again and sen- 
tenced to death for recruiting a fellow prisoner: the activist in question 
may have been one of many arrested in April 1973 following Colonel 
Gaddafi’s ‘Cultural Revolution’ speech. The movement’s leadership 
construed these losses as a manifestation of Gaddafi’s personal hatred 
for the organization. His vendetta against it had allegedly begun in 
1978, when it sent a delegation to Tripoli to discuss the views concern- 
ing the hadith and Sunna which he had announced earlier in the year. 
Following four hours of discussions, the leadership had sent him a 
memo refuting point by point his views and arguments and implicitly 
denouncing him as an unbeliever on the basis of his opinion that 
Muslims should confine themselves to the Quran exclusively, without 
adding to this the Prophet’s model. This was accompanied by the 
accusation that the Colonel’s views were more like those of Islam’s 
enemies, or someone who aimed to destroy the faith by sowing con- 
fusion and doubts about it. Internal sources claim that the subsequent 
circulation of this memo had incensed Gaddafi. The leadership had 
construed the movement’s response to Gaddafi’s opinions as an 
example of its endeavour to manage Muslims’ affairs in its sphere of 
operation, and to call rulers to account for their statements and actions. 
They had responded forcefully and urgently in this case having judged 
the issue fundamental to the integrity of Islam. The memo went beyond 
the question of the Sunna to an attempt to ‘correct’ Gaddafi’s opinions 
concerning politics and its relation to Islam, concluding with an appeal 
to him to abandon his Green Book and to hand over power to the move- 
ment, which could then establish the Caliphate. 


Egypt 

In Cairo the arrest of sixty HT members was announced officially in 
August 1983. As in Tunisia and Libya, they were charged with working 
to overthrow the regime with the aim of establishing a Caliphate 
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(al-Majalla 183, 13-19 August 1983, 4-5). The brief submitted by the 
party to defence lawyers at trials in Egypt and Tunisia claims that one 
hundred and twenty activists were arrested in total, while other internal 
sources put the figure at ninety. In Egypt the brief was supplemented by 
a statement submitted to the court by the accused in their own defence. 
The documents expound central themes in the movement’s worldview, 
including the West’s culpability in the Ottoman Empire’s decline and 
the subjugation of the contemporary Muslim world to unbelievers. 
There is particular emphasis on the argument that the existence of a 
Caliphate is indispensable to the implementation of Islam, and that un- 
less they strive to establish it through an Islamic political party, all 
Muslims remain culpable. There is also an attempt to appeal to the 
prosecution as Muslims, arousing pride in their Islamic past. The docu- 
ments point out the irony of the fact that activists had been brought to 
trial for working to re-establish their faith in Muslim countries by 
regimes which are worse enemies of Islam than the unbelievers them- 
selves, construing this as evidence of the utter subjugation of these 
countries to the world of unbelief, further proven by the fact that their 
regimes sanction political activity based on its ideologies. The defence 
submitted to the Egyptian court was particularly outspoken. The judges 
were alerted to the ‘real motive’ of Egypt’s ‘oppressive rulers’ in this 
trial—to ensure that Egypt remains in the Domain of Unbelief, and that 
Israel continues to flourish. The prosecution were reminded that Islam 
enjoins obedience to God, who commands justice, rather than to 
tyrannical rulers. The judges were urged to obey God and to be just in 
their decision by dropping the case and releasing the accused. 

There are conflicting reports concerning the timing of the move- 
ment’s expansion into Egypt, the extent of its presence there, and its 
relations with Egyptian Islamist groups. Jordanian Security Service re- 
ports imply that a branch was established by the beginning of 1955: 
other sources (Ismael and Ismael, 1985, 135) agree that it has had an 
intermittent presence in the country since the mid—1950s. However, 
Egyptian sources insist that it failed to gain a foothold throughout the 
1950s and 1960s (al-Majalla 183, 13-19 August 1983, 5). While 
Samara (1987, 148) maintains that the party was behind an attempted 
coup plot in Egypt in 1973, well-placed Egyptian sources claim that it 
was first mentioned there in relation to the attempted coup d’état of 18 
April 1974 staged at the Military Technical College in Heliopolis, 
Cairo. The mastermind behind this was Salih ‘Abdallah Siriyya, a 
Palestinian-born Iraqi citizen who had earlier been a member of the 
party in Jordan and then Iraq. He had fled Iraq during the early 1970s, 
and in 1972 was sentenced in absentia to ten years’ imprisonment for 
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membership in the party. During his colourful career Siriyya had con- 
nections with a number of Arab organizations, including the Jordanian 
Communist Party and the MB. It was his links with HT, however, that 
were highlighted in the Egyptian Interior Ministry statements released 
concerning the attempted coup (a/-Majalla 183, 13-19 August 1983, 5, 
for example). It is unclear whether party members were in fact directly 
involved in this coup attempt. Some sources suggest it was Siriyya’s 
own group, which goes by the confusingly similar name of the Islamic 
Liberation Organization (ILO—Munazzamat al-Tahrir al-Islami), 
which carried out the doomed operation. An interview with the Min- 
ister of the Interior at the time revealed only that HT had been ‘behind’ 
the attack. Intelligence investigations later confirmed the existence of 
firm links between the two groups, however, and according to one 
source (Dietl 1984, 74) a party branch was finally uncovered in Egypt 
on 20 June 1974. There are also reports that an activist recruited as a 
student in Austria attempted to organize students and young pro- 
fessionals into an underground party cell on his return to Egypt in the 
latter part of the decade. An intelligence campaign in late autumn 1981 
to uncover Islamic groups country-wide following the assassination of 
Anwar Sadat resulted in the arrest of a group of party activists, includ- 
ing eight non-Egyptian nationals. It also led the Interior Ministry to 
conclude that the party’s branch in Egypt was made up from a number 
of different Islamic groups, including the ILO. This is apparently a ref- 
erence to the reconstituted Jama‘at al-Muslimin, also popularly known 
as al-Takfir wa-l-Hijra, led since the early 1980s by Muhammad Amin 
“Abd al-Fattah. Siriyya’s ILO and Jama‘at al-Muslimin were two dis- 
tinct groups at least up until 1974, but a merger may have taken place 
following the executions of Siriyya (1974) and Shukri Mustafa (1979). 
Whatever the precise composition of the group referred to by the 
Interior Ministry as the ILO, its conclusions in this respect require sub- 
stantiation given HT’s declared policy of refusing to establish coalitions 
with other Islamist groups. (Individual members can form links with 
such groups and many have close links with members of the late Baqir 
al-Sadr’s Hizb al-Da‘wa [al-Sadr was allegedly a pupil of al-Nabhanil, 
but there is no organizational connection between the two groups.) 
Their isolationist stance can indeed result in an extremely unco-opera- 
tive attitude on the part of some members, even in the context of, for 
example, reaching joint strategies with individuals of different political 
persuasions for organizing their practical affairs in prison. Neverthe- 
less, activists claim that Egyptian Islamists agree among themselves 
that they will hand over to the party in the event of a successful coup; 
they are convinced that it is best qualified to construct an Islamic state. 
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While the arrests of 1981 and 1983 might suggest otherwise, the party 
branch in Egypt is clearly one of the weakest Islamist actors there (al- 
Majalla 183, 13—19 August 1983). MB personalities and independent 
Islamists interviewed in Cairo during 1994 hold that its presence and 
influence are negligible, and maintain that the Egyptian security forces 
deliberately confuse the affiliation of Islamist activists arrested to create 
an impression of a thorough and comprehensive penetration of the 
Islamist scene: this accounts for the occasional references to the move- 
ment in relation to the roundup of Islamists in security operations. The 
movement’s relative weakness in Egypt is largely attributable to the 
all-pervasiveness of the MB there, which from the outset made it very 
difficult for it to win support: the situation can only have been exacer- 
bated by its strained relations with the association during the 1950s. 


The Gulf 


Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates 

From the early 1950s activists from the Levant, often schoolteachers, 
travelled to the Gulf in search of employment. Significant numbers of 
Palestinian school teachers associated with the party were first attracted 
to Kuwait, which early on became an important part of its sphere of 
activities. According to internal sources its influence in the Gulf spread 
via individual contacts. Kuwait continued to host the highest level of 
activity until the Iraqi invasion of August 1990, following which up to 
90 per cent of the party’s activists were compelled to leave in the gen- 
eral exodus of Palestinians. Although relatively few, some Kuwaitis are 
allegedly still active there. The claim is also made that a member of the 
Kuwaiti royal family joined the party: when he later assumed minister- 
ial duties he was pressurized into quitting. Second to Kuwait in terms 
of the level of activity is the United Arab Emirates, and Abu Dhabi in 
particular. A similar pattern of establishment, based on the migration of 
members from the Levant (Palestinians in particular) in search of work, 
is discernible. Among the Emirates Abu Dhabi offered most opportu- 
nities in this respect, which explains the reported concentration of acti- 
vists there. From the mid-1980s a policy of deporting selected members 
has allegedly been in force: annually between five and forty suspected 
members and sympathizers (contact with known members is adequate 
cause for arrest) are rounded up and either imprisoned or deported. 
These also allegedly include suspected sympathizers who refuse to sha- 
dow members for intelligence purposes. The level of activities in 
Bahrain and Qatar is very weak, and the party claims no presence in 
Oman. 
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Saudi Arabia 

According to internal sources members in Saudi Arabia must be ex- 
tremely cautious in pursuing party activities; distribution of leaflets re- 
sults in immediate imprisonment for Saudi citizens, and expulsion 
following torture for non-Saudis. Muhammad al-Mas‘ari, a dissident 
leader and spokesman of the Saudi opposition Committee for the 
Defence of Legitimate Rights (CDLR—Lajnat al-Difa‘* ‘an al-Huquq 
al-Shar‘iyya), now based in Wembley, claims that the committee in- 
cludes many HT sympathizers in addition to himself (interview with 
author, London, 21-10-94). This suggests that there is support for the 
party among the indigenous Saudi population, as opposed to the typical 
migrant worker pool. He maintains that the number of Saudi citizens 
currently involved remains small but is growing as people are increas- 
ingly frustrated with the ‘trivialization’ of Islam by Wahhabism and the 
Salafiyya, and are generally disillusioned with the MB’s tendency to 
‘sacrifice principles to interests’. Al-Mas‘ari believes that the party 
offers Saudis a revolutionary intellectual approach, an uncompromising 
adherence to Islamic principles, and an innovative but authentic read- 
ing of the Islamic texts, making these supremely relevant to the con- 
temporary context. While the leadership of the CDLR have differing 
political leanings, including a prominent MB element, its opposition to 
the Saudi regime finds a strong supporter in the party. For example, the 
Wembley Khilafa Conference in August 1994 was energetically used as 
a platform for attacks on the Saudi regime, prompting in turn attacks 
on HT in the Saudi press. 

Activists’ experiences in Saudi Arabia often have a common pattern. 
For example, a senior UK activist of Syrian origin was expelled during 
the mid-1980s for conducting study-circles. A Palestinian activist who 
was eventually deported to Amman reports that he was arrested and im- 
prisoned for five months during 1980 when his membership of the 
party was discovered: this was part of a sweeping arrest of fifty 
members in Riyadh, Mecca, Dammam and al-Hasa. Al-Mas‘ari esti- 
mates that activists currently are based predominantly outside Najd, in 
the eastern region and the Hijaz. He argues that the party has been un- 
able to penetrate Najd because the Salafi school which dominates the 
area encourages an attitude of intellectual superiority, making people 
unreceptive to debate. He claims that during a period of detention in 
1993 relating to the activities of the CDLR he was interrogated about 
his party membership, which he admitted to. An attempt was made to 
extract from him names of others involved in the party. Al-Mas‘ari was 
introduced to the party when a student in Germany during the 1960s, 
where he joined a study-circle and eventually took the party oath. For 
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much of the following decades back in Saudi Arabia he was compelled 
by the oppressive atmosphere to remain relatively inactive. 


Western Countries 


HT has been dubbed ‘Europe’s fastest growing Muslim group’ 
(Observer, 13-8-95). It has branches in various parts of Europe, 
especially Germany and Austria, where it concentrates on recruiting 
among transient Muslim workers and students. During the Gulf crisis, 
members in Paris distributed leaflets outlining the organization’s 
stance. Elsewhere in Europe a party leaflet from early 1983 describes 
the interrogation and expulsion of members in both Romania and the 
former Yugoslavia. The interrogators allegedly told the accused: ‘We 
know that you are working to establish a Caliphate, and to restore these 
lands to it, because you consider them to be Islamic lands’ (leaflet, Nass 
al-ijaba, 2). According to internal sources some members received 
fifteen-year prison sentences as a result of this charge. In addition to 
Europe, there is evidence of party activities in the USA. An Arabic fort- 
nightly magazine, al-Tahrir, was published in Brooklyn, New York by 
the party’s members for some time during the early 1980s. Al-Khilafa 
is currently distributed outside mosques in various states, especially 
those with large Arab communities. Party members have even been ac- 
tive as far afield as Australia. In April 1980 a leaflet signed by the 
party’s members in Australia was issued. This was a response to a 
statement published in a Lebanese newspaper by the Australian Coptic 
Association which demanded that Sadat give Egyptian Copts the same 
rights as Muslims (leaflet, Radd ‘ala bayan). 


Britain 

The movement established a presence in Britain during the early 1980s, 
when a handful of experienced activists came to live and work in the 
country, having been forced to leave various parts of the Arab world as 
a result of their activities. Initially its efforts were concentrated on over- 
seas Muslims who were in Britain temporarily—typically students and 
visiting professionals. Although the earliest interest centred on Arabs 
this was soon extended to other nationalities. As the 1980s progressed, 
study-circles began to include Turks, Somalis and Pakistanis. The par- 
ty’s aim during the earliest period was to create potential activists who 
might pursue its aims and circulate its propaganda on returning home. 
Second-generation British-born Muslims whose immigrant parents had 
settled permanently in Britain were gradually targeted too, however. By 
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the end of the 1980s study-circles were often made up exclusively from 
very young students (sixteen to eighteen years old) of such background. 
In the 1990s recruitment among Britain’s large Asian communities has 
been particularly successful. 

From the early 1980s party activities in Britain have grown in fre- 
quency and extensiveness. Study-circles have been set up in cities 
throughout the country, and an annual general meeting is convened for 
all members and novices. A fortnightly open seminar has been organ- 
ized in London since mid-1989. In addition, the British branch has 
published fortnightly and quarterly journals in Arabic (al-Khilafa) and 
English (A/-Fajr). Al-Fajr was used as a forum for detailing the party’s 
responses to contemporary events and issues: it also contained a ser- 
ialization of important party publications in translation. Since it folded, 
Al-Khilafa has appeared in English. Lectures have been held at public 
events organized by Islamic associations attached to mosques and uni- 
versities wherever invitations have been obtained. Activists questioned 
in the late 1980s claimed that this had posed a problem as potential 
hosts feared the loss of sponsorship that could ensue from granting the 
party a platform. Organizations and venues operating under Iranian or 
Saudi auspices in particular have refused it a platform because of its 
unreservedly hostile attitude towards these two regimes. In more recent 
years invitations have been even harder to come by. From the 
mid-1980s a senior activist has assumed responsibility for party public- 
ity in Britain. Leaflets have been sent to Muslim embassies, and the 
press used to achieve a wider circulation of their contents. The party 
aired its views concerning hijacking in the Arabic daily al-‘Arab 
(London), in response to the Kuwaiti airliner affair (leaflet, Hukm 
khatf, Jaridat al- ‘Arab, 25—S—88). Its opinions concerning accepting 
help from unbelievers and appealing to the UN have also appeared in 
al-‘Arab, during the first weeks of the Gulf crisis (leaflet, La yajuz; 
Jaridat al- ‘Arab, 27-8-90). 

During the late 1980s and early 1990s British Muslim communities 
became increasingly aware of the movement’s expanding presence and 
activities. It was not until late 1993, however, that the party stirred 
British public attention as a whole in a major way, with an intensive 
campaign of leafleting and talks at universities and mosques expressing 
its Opposition to the signing of the Israeli—Palestine Liberation Organiz- 
ation Accord in September. Leaflets and posters displayed provocative 
titles: ‘Peace with Israel—A Crime against Islam’ and ‘Battlefield—the 
only place for Muslims and Jews’. They called for a jihad against the 
Jews in Palestine, and cited a hadith which prophesies that Muslims 
will kill Jews before the arrival of Judgement Day. On the basis of 
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leaflets collected on various university campuses during January 1994 
the Jewish Chronicle and the Union of Jewish Students accused HT of 
blatant anti-Semitism. At the end of January an activist was arrested in 
East London for distributing such leaflets, following complaints to the 
Redbridge Council for Racial Equality by the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. Earlier, the Tower Hamlets Director of Housing felt com- 
pelled to write to various Muslim groups in the borough urging them to 
‘make a public statement condemning the action of a minority of mis- 
guided people’: he felt that the distribution of party leaflets did not pro- 
mote good community relations within the borough. 

As pressure from Jewish groups mounted, university authorities 
questioned the wisdom of allowing HT speakers to use their venues. 
University College, London (UCL) banned a talk condemning the peace 
process scheduled for 20 January after thousands of ‘anti-Semitic’ 
leaflets were distributed in London colleges and the East End to publi- 
cize it. Responding to the cancellation, a party spokesman argued that: 


When people such as Salman Rushdie have the right to blatantly abuse and 
degrade Islam and Muslims and we are not even allowed to meet to discuss 
our religion, then there is something wrong with Britain. (Sunday Tele- 
graph, 23—1-94) 


Before long, Jewish student leaders voiced fears of the likelihood of 
physical attacks on Jewish students by activists: some set about creating 
a task force to take vigilante action in case of threats. Inflammatory re- 
marks by party leaders far from defused the situation. For example, the 
party’s British branch spokesman responded in the following terms to a 
question at a talk in January: ‘You ask if we’ll have to kill Jews in Eng- 
land. I say—not exactly. We should fight those who fight us, wherever 
they might be’ (Jewish Chronicle, 28-1-94). Jewish students also set 
themselves up as defenders of other HT ‘targets’. According to the 
leader of the Union of Jewish Students, activists constituted ‘a danger 
to Hindus, lesbian and gay students, indeed any student who opposes 
their beliefs’ (Independent on Sunday, 7-8-94). HT was thus soon 
labelled anti-Hindu and homophobic as well as racist and anti-Semitic. 
Citations from propaganda published in Britain provided ample sub- 
stantiation for these accusations. For example, the December 1993 issue 
of al-Khilafa highlights a hadith which demands the death of homosex- 
uals. The same publication refers to Hindus as ‘untamed savages’. 
Drawing a parallel between the cases of Kashmir and Palestine, the 
Muslim Eastender (a party newsletter) calls for a jihad against the Hin- 
dus: ‘O Hindus of India, we the Muslims will never accept your tyran- 
ny...we would rather fight and be martyred than submit to you. You 
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should never forget that the Muslims will fight you in the path of 
Allah’. 

Although gay rights activists were later to demonstrate against the 
party, it was the Jewish community that took the lead in agitating for a 
crackdown on its propaganda. As early as 1988 the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews had drawn the Attorney-General’s attention to an article 
in al-Fajr stating the party’s views on hijacking. In early 1994 the 
Board joined forces with Jewish student leaders: their cause found sym- 
pathy with a number of Members of Parliament, who also made repre- 
sentations to the Attorney-General and the Home Secretary concerning 
party propaganda. During February and March it became clear that 
there would be no legal action against the party. MPs and Jewish 
leaders were outraged at the Crown Prosecution Service’s decision: they 
had considered the party’s leaflets an undisputable case of incitement to 
hatred and violence against Jews, and had appealed, accordingly, to the 
Race Relations Act. At the end of March John Marshall (MP for 
Hendon South) requested a parliamentary debate on racism and 
anti-Semitism, during which he made clear his opinion of the move- 
ment. Referring to an ‘anti-Semitic’ leaflet, he argued that the perpetra- 
tors of this ‘offensive filth’ should be prosecuted: 


We are faced with a small minority of mindless, militant Muslims who 
threaten violence on campuses: they are homophobic, anti-semitic and anti- 
Hindu. They claim the right to free speech, but they misuse that right to 
preach a doctrine of hate and violence. Surely those who persecute others 
should themselves be prosecuted by the forces of law and order. The HUT is 
a manifestation of poison and evil’. (Hansard, ‘Racism and Anti-Semitism’, 
31-3-94, 1115-16) 


This characterization of the party was rapidly becoming representative 
of British public opinion at large. Throughout the first half of 1994, the 
radical platform and direct delivery of activists attracted growing media 
attention, with a fair share of inflammatory reporting. The group was 
soon branded a ‘radical time-bomb under British Islam’, and described 
as ‘the most influential of Britain’s new radical groups’ (Guardian, 
7-2-94). In comparison with HT, even the media’s one-time favourite 
British Muslim radical, Kalim Siddiqui, now paled into a ‘moderate 
Muslim leader’ (THES, 25—2-94). Media attention focused on the par- 
ty’s activity among Britain’s Muslim students. The party’s “campus 
stronghold’ centres on London, where many universities and colleges 
have been targeted. Recently, activities have extended to provincial uni- 
versities and colleges (Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Bristol and 
Nottingham, for example). In total, according to student leaders, the 
party operates and recruits on over fifty campuses. Its activities have 
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caused frequent problems, contravening various university and student 
union regulations, resulting in several cases of censure. In March, the 
party was banned from the University of Central England in Birming- 
ham. The One Nation Society, its front organization there, attributed 
this to a ‘Zionist-NUS plot’: 


Recent months have exposed the true face of the pro-Israeli Jewish lobby 
which has pressurized Student Unions across the country to silence the 
voice of Islam. The lobby’s vicious lies about Islamic groups such as Hizb 
al-Tahrir include it to be racist and terrorist. This led to the banning of 
UCE’s One Nation Society. (leaflet issued by members of the banned One 
Nation Society, Birmingham) 


In April the Annual Conference of the National Union of Students 
(NUS) resolved to ‘commit NUS resources to combating Hizb al-Tahrir 
activity on campuses’, and to ‘support Jewish, Hindu, lesbian, gay and 
bisexual and other students who are under threat from Hizb al-Tahrir’. 
The conference stressed its conviction that the party preaches ‘anti- 
Semitism, race hatred and violence against Jews and other disbeliev- 
ers’, and that its propaganda and activities had ‘created a climate of 
fear amongst the Hindu and Jewish student communities’: the NUS 
claims to have been monitoring the movement’s activities for a number 
of years. The conference also declared its opinion that HT views are 
‘not representative of the vast majority of Moslems in the UK, who 
themselves regard Hizb al-Tahrir as a fringe and extremist group’. This 
opinion is substantiated by many university Islamic societies, which 
have themselves suffered as a result of the party’s activities. Last year, 
for example, the Islamic Society of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (SOAS) in London was banned because certain of its members 
with party connections were publishing offensive literature dealing with 
homosexuality. Vice-chancellors generally make it clear to the heads of 
legitimate university Islamic societies that guest speakers with radical 
agendas will not be tolerated. It is thus not surprising that when the 
party’s talk cancelled at University College (London) was transferred to 
SOAS, where it was hosted by the Pakistan society, the SOAS Islamic 
Society published a disclaimer: ‘We in no way condone any racist re- 
marks alleged to have been made at this event, nor support the inflam- 
matory pre-publicity’ (London Student, 10—2-94). Not insensitive to the 
problems it has caused in this respect, the movement has resorted to 
operating through ‘front’ societies, or under a non-Islamic name, such 
as the 1924 Society at SOAS. While in reality it means that student so- 
ciety funds must now stretch to more than one Islamic society in many 
universities, HT claims that it is doing the existing Islamic societies a 
favour: 
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Some governments tell...the organisers that if Hizb al-Tahrir people con- 
tinue to come to their meetings they can no longer help them. We have proof 
of this happening. They start to close university Islamic societies to our 
brothers. We don’t want to disturb existing programmes, so we have started 
to establish other societies at universities. Instead of calling ourselves 
‘Islamic’ we have the ‘Intellectual Society’, and so on. (ONews, vol. 3 no. 
18, 5) 


Such considerations aside, there is nevertheless evidence that the move- 
ment has achieved a substantial infiltration of university Islamic 
societies. Its success in institutes of higher education, particularly 
among young Muslims of Asian origin, can be partly attributed to the 
fact that here they are distanced from the strong ethnic base which 
characterizes the mosque context associated with their parents, and 
makes them more resistant to the party’s ideology. In colleges and uni- 
versities they become more susceptible to its notion of a single universal 
Islamic Caliphate subsuming all differences, including the ethnic and 
clan specificities that shape Britain’s Asian Muslim communities. A 
young British Muslim journalist thus observes that the party’s version 
of Islam is particularly attractive to ‘those young Muslims who want to 
break out of the “biraderi” (clan) politics which dominate the society of 
their parents’ (Guardian, 7-2-94). Of course, many Muslim students 
are anxious to distance themselves from the party, and find its style 
oppressive. One such student in London alleges that activists are con- 
sidered to be a ‘bunch of bully boys’ by most Muslim students. He adds 
that they have alienated the majority of the Islamic society at his col- 
lege because they are ‘too extremist, and most people find them offen- 
sive and difficult to work with’. Activists have indeed been widely 
criticized for their overaggressive and confrontational attitudes, particu- 
larly when dealing with fellow Muslims, as well as their ‘inability to be 
tolerant of an alternative viewpoint and the speed and eagerness with 
which they confer a “kafir” label on anyone unwilling to swallow their 
...polemic’ (Independent Student Special, 154-94; QNews, vol. 3 no. 
20, 3). Nevertheless, there is evidence that the party’s uncompromising 
views and aggressive delivery strike a chord with the alienation from 
British society which many young Muslims feel, especially those from 
areas where racism is growing. As a non-Muslim student leader put it, 
only HT ‘can speak to their anger and understand their frustrations’ 
(Independent on Sunday, 7-8-94). 

The party deliberately targets universities and colleges in order to 
reach the youth of British Islam. For the same reason, it also attempts 
to provide speakers for secondary schools in the London area which 
hold Islamic assemblies for their substantial numbers of Muslim pupils. 
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This concern with the young has been made explicit in a recent state- 
ment by the British branch leader: ‘We want to save the Muslim youth, 
who may go on to be homosexual, or secular, or go to any other side’ 
(QNews, vol. 3 no. 18, 5). Over half of Muslims in Britain are under 
the age of 25. Many belong to communities that are socio-economically 
underprivileged, suffering from poor housing, high unemployment and 
racial discrimination. They form an audience particularly receptive to 
HT’s propaganda, and activists deliberately play on their resentment. 
There is little doubt that they are attracted by the movement’s aggress- 
ive approach and its sensationalist discourse. For example, the deputy 
branch leader in Britain recently told the press: ‘There are 123 verses 
in the Koran about fighting and killing: ours is not a passive religion’ 
(Sunday Telegraph, 7-8-94). Through its close-knit network, regular 
study-circles, and intensive indoctrination, the party gives alienated 
young Muslims a sense of belonging, and an unequivocal answer to 
their search for an identity. The success of the thousand-plus mosques 
in Britain in this respect is questionable. Some young Muslims feel 
there is a problem with mosque management: ‘imported’ imams from 
Pakistan and the Middle East lack an appropriate educational back- 
ground, are not in touch with the British context, and often have an 
inadequate command of English. HT has challenged this mosque 
leadership both implicitly, by promoting an alternative, and explicitly, 
by publicly criticizing sermons, especially those of more liberal imams. 
The party now claims to ‘control’ numerous mosques throughout 
England and Wales. In achieving this it has evidently fed successfully 
on the fertile ground created by Western policies towards, for example, 
the Yugoslav imbroglio, and the face of Middle East peace manifest in 
the Hebron massacre. To this must be added its own astute understand- 
ing of how best to communicate with its preferred audience: ‘youth 
need a unique approach. You don’t need to go to them as a maulvi, you 
need to go to them as an intellectual, as someone who has the answer to 
the problems of life’ (QNews, vol. 3 no. 18, 5). According to a leading 
member of the Muslim Parliament of Britain, this approach has been 
largely responsible for the party’s successes with young British 
Muslims (interview with author, 10-2-94). The simple message that 
the answer to all problems lies in the resurrection of the Caliphate is 
expressed with a relative intellectual sophistication which appeals in 
particular to young Asian Muslims, who make up a significant propor- 
tion of the movement’s new recruits in Britain. There is often a wide 
educational gap between second-generation Muslims of Asian origin 
and their parents, resulting in feelings of alienation among the former, 
and of living in an intellectual vacuum. Not uncommonly, new recruits 
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are highly educated youth from factory-worker families. Compared with 
their parents and many other organizations within British Islam, the 
party appears not only intellectually sophisticated, but also radical and 
highly political. This combination has enabled it to exploit the growing 
cultural chasm between such youth and their tradition-bound elders, 
and to tap into their feelings of alienation as they struggle to find a new 
identity against the background of their elders’ traditional preoccupa- 
tions with subcontinental politics and social norms. 

It is generally recognized that the movement has succeeded in politi- 
cizing those youth it has reached, raising their political awareness and 
alerting them to the agenda of the global umma. British Muslim leaders 
are concerned, however, that this politicization has assumed a very 
negative thrust, as the party fails to offer its recruits any constructive 
agenda or practical solutions within the British context. This is ex- 
pressed most clearly in the style of their activities within the Muslim 
communities. Activists regularly disrupt meetings of other Muslim 
groups, and employ the particularly effective tactic of leafleting people 
as they leave a talk or study session organized by another group, so that 
‘they then walk away with a different answer to what you have given 
them’ (Ahtisham Ali, President, Young Muslims UK, quoted in 
ONews, vol. 3 no. 20, 5). The party frequently attempts to stage its own 
‘alternative’ events, rivalling meetings and conferences already organ- 
ized by such groups. One particular example is as follows: In November 
1993 at the last minute the party announced its own Bosnia Conference, 
as an alternative to the Muslim Parliament’s World Conference on 
Bosnia and the Global Islamic Movement. The alternative was held 
only fifty yards away from the original event. Similarly, in Birmingham 
there is a Young Muslims meeting in the Central Mosque every 
Sunday: HT activists come along to the same venue each week, only ten 
minutes earlier. Alarmed at its apparent influence, Britain’s moderate 
Muslim leaders argue that the movement poses a potential threat to 
British Muslim communities, creating schisms among them, and pola- 
rizing the youth. Its stance can often be a source of embarrassment for 
moderate leaders. At the height of the Gulf War, for example, as relig- 
ious leaders at the Central London mosque urged restraint, calling on 
Muslims not to bring the violence of the war to Britain, members 
gathered outside and attempted to persuade the faithful to join Saddam 
Hussein in his jihad. Not content with that, some activists took them- 
selves to the Iraqi Embassy to call for Saddam to announce his accept- 
ance of the office of Caliph. There is concern that established Muslim 
organizations may lose their control over the young as they fall for the 
movement’s rhetoric, and over the potential impact of this rhetoric on 
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the general image of Islam and Muslims in Britain. The Islamic Party 
of Britain, for example, argues that it threatens to ‘spoil serious work to 
show that Islam is a creed which is compatible with life in Britain’. 
Most prominent in this respect is its argument against Muslim integra- 
tion in British society, articulated through insistence that the allegiance 
of Muslims in Britain should be to the umma, not their adopted home. 
For example, the party’s British branch deputy leader rejects the term 
‘British Muslim’ outright: ‘there is no such thing as British Muslims. 
There are only Muslims’ (Guardian, 7-2-94). Coupled with this is the 
movement’s  characteristically confrontational attitude towards 
non-Muslims and its uncompromisingly anti-Western stance. The 
leader of the Young Muslims described a ‘classic example’ of the 
impact of this. Bradford Young Muslims had organized a fund-raising 
appeal for Bosnia with many non-Muslim speakers and a large non- 
Muslim attendance: 


Then Hizb ut-Tahrir pulled up and started distributing leaflets among the 
audience which—in big letters—quoted the Qur’anic verse ‘O you who be- 
lieve, take not the Jews and Christians for your friends and protectors’. That 
disrupted the meeting severely.... That is the last message you want to give 
the public without any explanation. There was an old lady there, a non- 
Muslim, who had put money in the Islamic Relief collection box and all of a 
sudden they were telling her, you’re a Jew or a Christian so get lost! 
(QNews, vol. 3 no. 20, 5) 


Moderate Muslim leaders now voice a fear that the campaign against 
HT may develop into a more general anti-Muslim backlash, and some 
actually attribute the party’s speedy rise to prominence during 1994 to 
‘an attempt to demonise ordinary Muslims in Britain’. Many have 
noted that in their treatment of the party journalists have often ‘tapped 
into whatever bigoted views there are in this society about Muslims’ 
(Observer, 7-8-94; Independent on Sunday, 7-8-94). 

In the face of persistent media questioning the British branch has 
been constrained to define more precisely its objectives in Britain. In 
late July 1994 these were summed up as follows by the party leader: 


Outside the Muslim countries, our role is to invite Muslims and non- 
Muslims, to ensure that they understand the vital issues....Because societies 
such as those we have today can cause Muslims to lose their Islamic ident- 
ity, one of our main aims is to give them Islamic culture and link that with 
the broader issues of the Muslim Ummah, to keep them part of the global 
Ummah. We don’t want to establish the Khilafa in Europe or in Britain; that 
would be wrong because we say we must resume an Islamic way of life 
which must take place in a Muslim country. 
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We have set ourselves a clear objective. First, we want Islam to have the in- 
tellectual leadership among the Muslims and, if we can, among the 
non-Muslims. (QNews, vol. 3 no. 18, 5) 


With respect to non-Muslims, he continues, its objective is ‘to invite 
them to Islam; to open Islam to them in the best manner; if they do not 
accept Islam, at least we try to correct the pictures of Islam that exist’. 
In less measured moments, the same figure has spoken of a ‘massive at- 
tack on the British way of life’, promising to ‘conquer Britain’ (Sunday 
Telegraph, 7-8-94). Such statements aside, however, it is clear that the 
party’s primary concern in the British (and any other Western) context 
is with the Muslim communities, among which it seeks to establish an 
intellectual leadership for its ideology. The strategy has been trans- 
ferred directly from its original context. Central to this strategy is the 
dissemination of its opinions. This has been achieved through demon- 
strations, meetings and the circulation of its literature, including a 
multitude of leaflets and al-Khilafa. These are distributed outside 
mosques (London and Manchester, for example), at Muslim events and 
community centres, and in town centres (Bradford and Luton, for 
example). In addition to colleges and mosques, meetings are also held 
in local Asian Centres, establishing links with local communities. The 
party has organized demonstrations to protest, for example, the meeting 
between Yasser Arafat and the Board of Deputies of British Jews. Re- 
cent marches have protested against racism, expressed solidarity with 
Bosnian Muslims, and called for Muslim unity and the creation of an 
Islamic state. While such marches regularly attract hundreds of partici- 
pants the most ambitious event of the party’s career in Britain to date 
has undoubtedly been the International Muslim Khilafa Conference, 
held in Wembley Arena on 7 August 1994. By this time the two most 
prominent HT personalities in Britain had become notorious for their 
outspokenness and provocative style. These are Omar Bakri Muham- 
mad and Farid Qassem. 

Muhammad, thirty-seven years old, is the leader or amir of the par- 
ty’s branch in the UK. During the second half of the 1980s at least, and 
possibly beyond, he had been responsible for publicity: Fu’ad Hussein 
(Palestinian), who had completed a six-year sentence in Syria for party 
activities, was considered amir in Britain. Hussein has been conspicu- 
ously quiet during the last few years. Born into the prosperous Fustuq 
family in Damascus, Muhammad joined the party as a student in Cairo 
during the 1970s. His brother was tortured to death in Syrian jails for 
his own party activities. Muhammad arrived in Britain in 1985 seeking 
political asylum, having been expelled from Saudi Arabia for organiz- 
ing study-circles. In 1989 he set up al-Khilafa Publications, producing 
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books and tapes (which are occasionally smuggled to the Middle East), 
using his own printing company, Fostok Limited. In 1994 he 
established a School of Shari‘a, where Islamic law is taught in English. 
Muhammad first shot to notoriety in Britain at the height of the Gulf 
War when, in line with the Amman spokesman, he urged Muslims to 
attack British, American and French interests worldwide. To this he 
added the following: 


Major is a legitimate target. If anyone gets the opportunity to assassinate 
him, I don’t think they should save it. He is the head of a state which has 
declared war against Islam and our God says fight those who fight you. It is 
our Islamic duty and we will celebrate his death. I pray to God for someone 
to kill him. (Daily Star, 1-3-91; 26—-2-91) 


This comment resulted in calls by MPs for his immediate arrest and 
charge with incitement to murder. He was arrested and detained for 
forty-eight hours, then released without charge, following the interven- 
tion of moderate Muslim leaders. Perhaps better known than 
Muhammad is the thirty-two year old, Sheffield-born deputy leader and 
spokesman in Britain, Farid Qassem, a former planning officer for 
Islington Council in north London. He is a frequent speaker at party 
talks and demonstrations, and acts as press officer for the front Muslim 
Unity Organization. Qassem is a British-born Muslim with an Iraqi 
father and an English mother from Derbyshire. He has been a member 
of the party for over a decade, and based in London for the past five 
years. He is currently banned from several London college campuses. 
Jamal Harwood, a third prominent activist who serves on the editorial 
board of al-Khilafa and has written many UK-issued leaflets, is a con- 
vert of Canadian origin. 

Although the party alleges blatant media bias, such senior activists’ 
interaction with the media has recently been extensive and frequent. 
Moderate Muslim figures have occasionally discouraged television ap- 
pearances of party figures, fearing that irresponsible statements may 
feed anti-Muslim sentiments. The British branch has certainly made 
good use of the media to publicize its views and to highlight its alleged 
popularity. The Wembley Arena conference was a clear attempt to capi- 
talize on the sustained wave of media interest in the party during the 
first six months of 1994, by demonstrating the extent of the British 
Muslim community’s response to its platform and key ideas. The 
International Muslim Khilafa Conference, one of the largest Islamic 
conferences to be held outside the Muslim world, represents the high 
point in the movement’s career in Britain. Seven thousand people, 
mostly young British Muslims, gathered to hear Islamic religious 
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leaders and intellectuals from as far apart as Bosnia and Somalia. There 
were delegations representing Muslim groups from Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia, including several political exiles. Rhetoric was high on 
the agenda, as speakers called for the overthrow of the existing order in 
the Muslim world and the establishment of a single Islamic Caliphate, 
which would come to the defence of Muslims whenever they faced 
danger. The conference concluded with an address by Omar Bakri 
Muhammad discussing the question of Muslim identity in the West, 
and the potential of Western Muslims for conveying Islam. The confer- 
ence declaration stated that the creation of the Caliphate should be the 
main objective of all Muslims, that all present regimes in the Muslim 
world lack Islamic legitimacy and are therefore illegal, and that all 
negotiations and agreements between Muslim countries and Israel are 
illegal and therefore null and void. The declaration finally labelled all 
international organizations such as the UN, the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank ‘unacceptable in Islam’. Proceedings ended 
with calls for the destruction of Israel. 

Opposition to the planned conference emerged early on. Jewish 
groups and Brent Council appealed to the Home Secretary to ban it: 
Wembley Arena lies in the Borough of Brent, which has thirty thou- 
sand Muslims. An emergency motion was submitted to Brent Council, 
urging it to ask Wembley PLC to cancel the conference booking ‘in the 
name of good race and religious relations’. In a letter to the leader of 
Brent Council on the eve of the meeting to discuss the motion—which 
was eventually passed unanimously—the Chairman of Brent Islamic 
Forum blamed the radicalization of British Muslim youth on the 
Muslim community’s inadequate resources. He argued that: 


The feeling of neglect and dejection has built up frustration and anger par- 
ticularly among the young people born in this country. Groups like Hizb 
ut-Tahrir have prospered because of their bitterness, disenchantment and 
discontent. Under the circumstances we feel that a decision to ban the meet- 
ing would be unwise, unfair and morally incorrect....If the conference is 
banned it will fuel a new round of hysteria in the media against Muslims, 
thus enhancing the image of the community as pariahs and bogeys. From 
past experience this would at the very least, create more unjustified suspi- 
cions and fears about Muslims and at the worst, unleash a wave of attacks 
on Muslims up and down the country....Banning the conference would, more 
than anything, enhance the image of Hizb ut-Tahrir and give it even more 
credibility among the thousands of alienated young people. (QNews, vol. 3 
no. 18, 6) 


Other Muslims appealed to the right of assembly and expression. The 
Jewish Chronicle of 29 July 1994 was quick to pick up on this: 
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Jews, more than most, recognise and value the cardinal importance of pro- 
tecting freedom of speech....But when a group such as Hizb al-Tahrir...plans 
an international conference at Wembley within days of an anti-Jewish 
bombing campaign by those who practise what it preaches, surely the auth- 
orities can justifiably say ‘No’. 


The allusion is to the bombing of the Israeli embassy and a Jewish 
charity in London the same week, and the earlier attack on a Jewish 
Centre in Argentina. Alongside Jewish groups, the decision to allow the 
conference to go ahead also worried pro-Western Arab diplomats in 
London. The choice of Wembley as its venue highlighted Britain’s 
growing reputation as a preferred safe haven for Islamist opponents of 
various Arab regimes, with some of which, like Saudi Arabia, Britain 
has very close ties. During April two leaders of the CDLR had fled to 
Wembley. It came as a surprise to many when one of these dissidents, 
al-Mas‘ari, declared at a press conference convened on 3 August 1994 
by HT in relation to the forthcoming Khilafa conference, that he was 
very closely involved with the party, and had been for a long time. (In 
an interview with the author al-Mas‘ari explained that his membership 
is presently suspended: this administrative measure enables him ‘to 
serve the general cause of Islam more freely-—presumably an allusion 
to his CDLR activities—without there arising a conflict of interest with 
the party.) Although he was to have been a key speaker al-Mas‘ari 
stayed away from the conference. Both he and Qassem claim that this 
decision was made in the light of evidence suggesting that Arab intelli- 
gence services may take the opportunity to harm him (interview with 
author, 21-10-94). There is speculation, however, that al-Mas‘ari suc- 
cumbed to pressure from a second CDLR leader with MB leanings, who 
strongly discouraged him from highlighting his party links, which 
might embarrass the committee and damage its image. 

In spite of the fact that there was an expectation of violence sur- 
rounding the conference, which resulted in tight security and monitor- 
ing by Israeli agents and British security services, it passed off without 
incident. An insignificant show of opposition by a few young Jews was 
eclipsed by a handful of gay rights activists, demonstrating against the 
alleged homophobia of Islam. Taking their own precautions, the confer- 
ence organizers refused access to television crews and photographers, 
in order to protect participants. Interviews with delegates inside 
Wembley Arena were also banned. 

Internal sources claimed that the empty seats in the arena had re- 
sulted from a ‘ticket-buying conspiracy’ organized by ‘some hostile 
groups and governments’. In the face of speculation that the conference 
(alleged to have cost tens of thousands of pounds to organize) was 
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funded in part by donations from Iran, Qassem stated that it had been 
financed through what he described as ‘good Islamic loans’. In a press 
release in mid-July he insisted that the Muslim Unity Organization de- 
pends solely on funds raised through its activities plus private dona- 
tions: it does not receive funding from any government (QNews, vol. 3, 
no. 20, 3; Jewish Chronicle, 15-7-94; Observer, 7-8-94). Far from re- 
ceiving funds from such sources, activists are convinced that hostile 
governments are using their influence on Muslim groups in Britain 
against the party. Muhammad, for example, alleges that if a Muslim 
group wishes to co-operate with it ‘their paymasters stop the funds’. 
Predictably, the finger is pointed at Saudi Arabia: Muhammad claims 
to have concrete evidence that the Mecca-based Muslim World League 
petitions British mosques in need of funds, and offers these on condi- 
tion that the premises are then closed to the party’s meetings. He ac- 
cuses the Saudi and other hostile regimes of fabricating controversial 
opinions which are then attributed to the party, and circulated along 
with damaging rumours by their agents in Britain. Party leaders also 
insist that the Saudi regime provides generously for the MB, its histori- 
cal rival, partly in return for political acquiescence. In the British con- 
text the movement has evidently established an effective channel for 
challenging both the MB and its Saudi backers. It has been observed, 
for example, that the Wembley conference brought together diverse 
anti-MB elements, all sharing a revolutionary ideology and a willing- 
ness to adopt an anti-Saudi stance. In fact Zaki Badawi, a veteran voice 
of Islamic moderation in Britain, has remarked that Wembley marked 
‘the final blow to all Saudi efforts to control Muslims in Britain’ 
(Sunday Telegraph, 7-8—94). 

Internal sources assess the party’s British experience to date in terms 
of its overall strategy. Qassem admits that until very early this decade 
the British branch was undeveloped and not yet firmly established. 
Thereafter it took off, and is presently both solidly established and 
effectively organized. Al-Mas‘ari confirms that there has recently been 
a dramatic expansion in activity in the British context. He claims that 
awareness of this influenced the choice of Britain (rather than the USA) 
as the CDLR’s home in exile (interview with author, 21-10-94). The 
emphasis during the 1980s was on recruiting new novices and indoctri- 
nating them in party ideology. For the last few years, this agenda has 
been supplemented by a more public and wide-scale campaign to 
disseminate the party’s views, and to confront the dominant unbeliev- 
ing value and thought-system (the ‘British way of life’). The ultimate 
objective is to bring the party ideology to prominence within British 
Islam as a whole. It is not possible to tell precisely when this more 
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aggressive campaign was launched. Activists often argue that the peace 
process provided evidence of the party’s growing appeal within British 
Islam, since its vehemently anti-Israeli stance allegedly set it apart from 
other British Muslim actors. This may have marked the turning point. 
Whatever the precise timing of the launch of this campaign, there is no 
doubt that activists consider it to have been successful, and are present- 
ly confident of the party’s stature among British Muslims of all ethnic, 
linguistic and sectarian backgrounds. Internal sources are eager to dis- 
pel the notion that successes are confined exclusively to the student sec- 
tor, insisting instead that support for the party emanates from British 
Muslim communities as a whole. As Qassem puts it, the first gener- 
ation of student recruits have graduated and are now a vital part of the 
Muslim communities. Furthermore, he claims that for the main part his 
own activities are carried out in the wider community, and are not 
closely linked to the student sector. Sources insist that HT aims to 
target the umma as a whole, which in the British context means each 
and every Muslim: interest in students arises out of a recognition that 
they constitute the intellectuals of British Islam, and its future leaders. 
Faithful to the path delineated by al-Nabhani, Qassem maintains that 
the movement is presently engaged in the ‘struggle of ideas’ in Britain, 
pitching its own ideology against the ideas and concepts that underpin 
the British establishment. Alongside debates, talks and open study- 
circles, of which there were allegedly five hundred up and down the 
country during the month of Ramadan 1994 alone, activists have clear- 
ly employed the media as an instrument in this struggle. Of course, the 
struggle is also directed against what is perceived as the erroneous 
understanding and representation of Islam upheld by other British 
Muslim groups, and the strategies they employ in dealing with the issue 
of Muslim life in an effectively secular society and state. Qassem 
accuses other organizations of marginalizing Muslims by acknowledg- 
ing their minority status in Britain, and agitating on that basis for 
practical measures to ensure that their needs are met. In his opinion, 
Muslims are ‘never a minority’, since they possess ‘the truth and a 
superior way of life’, and are an integral part of the global umma. Un- 
like other groups, the movement does not address itself to the day-to- 
day needs and concerns of Muslim communities in Britain. As Qassem 
puts it, ‘Muslims don’t need halal meat—they can eat salad, and pray 
in the park. We can offer something much better than halal meat and 
prayer rooms.’ Lobbying the unbelievers for the provision of such 
practical needs is held to be a distraction from the fundamental duty of 
establishing the Caliphate, on which British Muslims should focus all 
of their energies (interview with author, 11-3—94). This idiosyncratic 
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posture is also manifest in the party’s attitude towards the much-de- 
bated issue of separate Muslim schools. Muhammad insists that the 
campaign for such schools must be directed not at the British govern- 
ment, but at British Muslims, who must first be convinced of the need 
for them. Separate Muslim schools must be established with Muslim 
money exclusively, and without government funding: ‘If the tail of the 
snake is beating you, you do not go to the head of the snake for help’ 
(ONews, vol. 3 no. 18, 7). Furthermore, activists argue that “Islamic 
education and culture’ must be given to parents side-by-side with their 
children, otherwise neither side will be able to understand the other. 
Muhammad complains of the lack of co-operation among British Mus- 
lim organizations in relation to this important issue, accusing them of 
inaction and mere words, ‘while we are losing our brothers and sisters 
in the schools and universities’ (ibid., 5). Dismissiveness of their efforts 
is characteristic of the movement’s attitude towards other British Mus- 
lim organizations. 

Internal sources are satisfied with the progress of the struggle of 
ideas in Britain, and claim that the party ideology is gradually taking 
hold among the diverse groups that make up British Islam, including 
the all-important Asian communities. Thanks to the struggle of ideas, 
Qassem claims, to its alarm the British establishment now appreciates 
that ‘a Muslim’s primary allegiance is to Allah, not John Major’ 
(interview with author, 11—3—94). Muhammad concurs: ‘you want to 
tell me...that Western superpowers are frightened of fundamentalists? 
What they are frightened of is our thought, not our weapons’ 
(Independent, 6—8—94). There is growing awareness in Britain that al- 
though HT indulges in rhetoric which at times is highly irresponsible, it 
repudiates the use of violence in pursuit of its agenda. Nevertheless, 
speculation concerning ‘links with international terrorist groups’ con- 
tinues, and the party is closely monitored by Special Branch and the 
Metropolitan Police. Public admissions by Muhammad that he takes his 
instructions from a Middle Eastern underground leadership committee 
aroused more suspicions. To date, however, party activists have re- 
mained firmly on the right side of the law. Steps have recently been 
taken to neutralize the impact of some of the party’s less measured 
statements. Muhammad has stressed that it is ‘not at war with anyone 
in Britain’; he also condemned the London bombings of Jewish-Israeli 
targets as irresponsible (Jewish Chronicle, 5-8-94; Independent, 
7-8-94). 

The British experience forms a fascinating chapter in HT’s career. 
The relative ease with which it has found support in Britain may be 
partly accounted for by the fact that it enjoys an unfettered freedom to 
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disseminate and publicize its views, which it has exploited fully, and 
with impressive results. It has also been able to turn to its advantage the 
general unease felt by many minority Muslim communities in Western 
Europe over the past few years, with the emergence and in some cases 
growing respectability of movements inimical to Muslims of North 
African, Middle Eastern and Asian origin. It is likely that the party will 
continue to attract disaffected young Muslims in Britain. The import- 
ance of such success to its overall objective of establishing an Islamic 
state in a Muslim (Arab) country is questionable, however. Conversely, 
so is the relevancy of its agenda, conceived for a Muslim context, yet 
exported lock, stock and barrel to the context of minority Islam in a 
secular Western state. Its strategy revolves around preparing society in 
a location that constitutes a suitable potential home for the Caliphate. 
The fruit of the struggle of ideas in a particular location, and of the pro- 
cess of interaction of which it is part, can be realized only through a 
process of consolidation having as its end product the erection of the 
Caliphate. Such consolidation must assume as its focus a location with- 
in the party’s sphere of activity, which strictly speaking does not en- 
compass Western countries. These remain peripheral to the party’s 
primary area of concern. Nevertheless, there is clearly awareness of the 
commotion created by the party in Britain throughout the party’s sphere 
of activity, and this can only boost activists’ morale, causing further 
irritation to certain Arab regimes. Ambitious rhetoric concerning the 
party’s plans in Britain and other Western contexts must therefore be 
understood in relation to its overall strategy and objective. Britain could 
be the seat of a new Caliph only if it embraces Islam. According to 
Muhammad: ‘If the British accept Islam as a way of life, even Mecca 
can continue as a homeland of unbelief’ (Sunday Telegraph, 7-8-94). 
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Conclusion 


Fusing the best from the two worlds that had shaped his intellectual and 
political formation, al-Nabhani created a new political movement, his 
systematic Islamic ideology informing its methods, goals and plan of 
action. This thoroughly modern movement organized and mobilized 
support on the basis of ideological and political appeal in an urban set- 
ting, focusing largely on the urban elite and intelligentsia. It partici- 
pated actively in the institutionalized politics of opposition and 
pressure, contesting elections and criticizing government policies, for 
example. Its political programme was imbued with the assumptions of 
the new political field, and in spite of its Pan-Islamist aspirations it 
took the territorial nation-state as its working concept, directing its 
activities at its institutions and powers. Its forms of political activity 
were very much those of mass, urban politics based on a modern under- 
standing of the political and its proper sphere and executed within the 
framework of the modern state (see Tripp 1996). 

As a religio-political movement, the new party upheld a distinctive 
Islamic ideology of protest and opposition (see Lawrence 1989: the 
author advances a useful definition of religious fundamentalism in its 
cross-credal and multicultural manifestations, drawn on here). While 
his ideas were in part shaped by modernity al-Nabhani rejected the 
value-orientation and ideological constructs of modernity, resorting 
instead to Islamic scripture and tradition to formulate an ideological 
alternative. He opposed the prevailing Westernized secular nationalist 
ethos and those in power who perpetuated it, the custodians and benefi- 
ciaries of the nation-state, and its religious institutions which sided 
with them. Coupled with a fresh vision of the future, his new reading of 
Islamic scripture and sacred history fashioned a distinctive worldview, 
forming the basis of a collective ethos mediated by his own leadership, 
which as far as the committed were concerned was charismatic. Thus 
he mobilized a vanguard advocating a pure minority viewpoint and 
claiming to act on behalf of the whole community: on the basis of his 
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implicit claim to derive the sole correct understanding of scripture and 
of what was required to secure the community’s welfare and vindication 
in this life (and its salvation in the hereafter), a distinction was postu- 
lated between those who followed him and the misguided majority. 

Drawing on the repertoire of the new secular nationalist parties, 
al-Nabhani’s reading of the Islamic canon made it relevant to the 
region’s political circumstances. Like these parties, he formulated a 
simple response to the question of what was to be done—each aimed to 
create their own vision of utopia. While for the secular nationalists this 
would be entirely new, al-Nabhani’s scripturally based vision, rooted in 
the community’s glorious past, attempted to re-create a lost ideal sym- 
bolized in the historical Golden Age of the Prophet and the rightly 
guided Caliphs. His interpretative innovativeness is once more manifest 
in his reconstitution of this ideal, sacrificing the historical model to a 
new one that might lay claim both to Islamic authenticity and to rel- 
evancy. Al-Nabhani’s vision of a modern Caliphate constituted an 
attempt to appeal to rising generations of Muslims with a secular 
education for whom the political context was overwhelmingly defined 
by concepts and practices associated with the modern nation-state. The 
very construction of an ostensibly pristine Islam (purged of the conta- 
minations of rationalism and cultural imperialism) as a totalitarian 
worldview and systematic political ideology distorted the historical 
reality, supplanting this with a new model that resonated with the ex- 
periences, circumstances and expectations of modern Arab societies. 

Relevant to these circumstances and self-consciously modern, 
al-Nabhani’s new construction of Islam might take its place as a serious 
rival to the dominant trend of secular nationalist politics, especially as 
it was infused with a thoroughly political ethos and indeed prescribed 
political activism as a religious obligation. It would also set it apart 
from the MB, the most significant Islamist alternative to this trend. 
While the two movements defined the problems confronting Muslim 
societies in the same terms they differed fundamentally on how to 
address them. The Brotherhood advocated the gradual Islamization of 
these societies through grassroots activities that would issue in an 
Islamic order under the Shari‘a out of which the Islamic state would 
eventually emerge. In contrast, al-Nabhani insisted that no such order 
could be created without first establishing the Islamic state. Hence the 
absolute imperative to establish this state, and the attention to elaborat- 
ing a detailed constitution for it. 

Al-Nabhani’s worldview had been shaped largely by the interwar 
period. It reflected the major concerns and aspirations of his gener- 
ation, hinging on a determination to terminate the hegemony of 
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European colonial rule and to reassert the integrity of the self over and 
against the other, which generally found expression in a search for 
indigenous alternatives to Western models. While the early years fol- 
lowing independence had witnessed the creation of Israel and the in- 
stallation of the new national regimes in the Arab world, al-Nabhani’s 
response was overwhelmingly to the twilight of colonial rule. Elabor- 
ated in its definitive ideological articulation during the early 1950s, his 
worldview upheld peaceful politics and ideological subversion as the 
path to reinstating Islam through a popular Islamic revolution which 
would install a Caliph. Islam’s political fortunes gradually blackened in 
the face of Nasser’s Pan-Arab—Socialist vision, however, and the rel- 
evancy of al-Nabhani’s contribution was soon to fade in comparison 
with the emerging radicalist trend, with its crystal-clear message and 
dramatic methods aimed at undermining one by one the pillars of 
Nasser’s enterprise. 

Caught between two historical moments, al-Nabhani’s worldview 
encapsulated features of the Islamist response to each while failing to 
coincide with the ethos of either. His insistence on the immediate resto- 
ration of the Caliphate (on which the creation of an Islamic order was 
contingent) set him apart from the reformists, who at most held the 
establishment of a unitary Islamic state a desirable but far-off goal (see, 
for example, Al-Husayni 1956, 40, 44, 65; Mitchell 1969, 234-5, 269). 
Echoing Qutb’s later focus on the restoration of God’s absolute sover- 
eignty (hakimiyya) as the urgent task confronting Muslims (which must 
be achieved before any other aspects of the Islamic order could be dis- 
cussed), it reflects the measure of radicalization evident in his world- 
view. At the same time, however, the hallmark of contemporary 
radicalist discourse is missing, namely an activist notion of jihad as the 
means to overthrow existing structures and reinstate the Shari‘a as the 
basis for an Islamic order (Choueiri 1993, 113-16). His views concern- 
ing the Caliphate and jihad characterize al-Nabhani’s outlook and 
point up its paradoxical nature. 

Al-Nabhani vehemently rejected the political systems of his day and 
called for radical change, engendered by subverting these systems 
through the dissemination of alternative political ideas, and through 
participation in the organized politics of opposition and pressure. While 
the movement he created continues to tow his line, it has failed to en- 
gage in the institutionalized politics of opposition since the late 1950s. 
Denouncing the recent trend towards democratization in the Arab 
world as a Western-backed ploy by the region’s regimes to perpetuate 
their control by other means, the new leadership has refused to enter- 
tain putting forward candidates. This sets HT apart from moderate 
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Islamist groups that have accepted co-option and integration into the 
political process as a channel for expressing opposition and pressing for 
Islamic legislation and reform (as in the case of moderate Islamists, in- 
cluding the MB, in Jordan for example). For over three decades the 
movement has pursued its quest through intellectual subversion exclus- 
ively, recruiting political agitation to this end, and since the late 1970s 
there have been no attempts to execute a coup. Functioning as an elitist 
educator of the masses which refuses to address people’s practical prob- 
lems except in terms of the final solution, the movement also stands 
apart from the populist Islamist groups with grassroots platforms which 
frequently perform valuable social services, attending to areas where 
the welfare state appears to have failed (as have the Brotherhood in 
Jordan and Egypt, for example). Unlike groups which clash violently 
with regimes in pursuit of their Islamist agendas (the Armed Groups in 
Algeria and al-Jama ‘at al-Islamiyya in Egypt, for example), the party’s 
hard-line polemics and rejectionism does not issue in a policy of politi- 
cal extremism or violence, contrary to media distortions that suggest 
otherwise. Its militant rhetoric cannot be used to explain the way it 
operates in the political arena, which must be understood instead in 
terms of the specific context which gave rise to it, and partly moulded 
its character. 

In its distinctive strategy and internal dynamics and its rich intellec- 
tual tradition, the party points up the heterogeneity of twentieth-century 
Islamist protest movements in the Middle East. Far from forming a 
monolithic whole as much reporting would have us believe, individual 
Islamist groups are shaped by the specific socio-historical and political 
contexts out of which they emerge, which can partly account for their 
failures and successes: they articulate varied responses to disparate 
conditions, appealing to different social bases. Like other socio-political 
movements, their success can depend on their ability to adapt their plat- 
forms and strategies to changing circumstances. As a product ultimate- 
ly of the inter-war period and a reaction to what proved to be a transient 
juncture in the fluid post-war period, part of the party’s political failure 
perhaps lies in the rigidity of its definitions, be these of the problem 
faced, the solution proposed, or the strategy by which the desired-for 
transformation should be achieved. The mood of Arab societies was to 
change significantly from the mid-1950s, and in little over a decade the 
party was effectively left standing by the Islamic radicalists. The extent 
of this rigidity should not be underestimated. Indeed it would not be an 
exaggeration to argue that for many years the party’s dogmatism 
evoked disturbing parallels with a closed sect for many Muslims 
(compare with Commins 1991, LBW E 
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Al-Nabhani had rooted his enterprise in sacred texts upheld as the 
fount of authority and authenticity within the Islamic tradition, constru- 
ing selected passages in these as legitimation for this enterprise. This 
made it difficult for the committed to subject his writings to the scrutiny 
of relativist enquiry: consequently, these soon became imbued with 
something of the timelessness and universal relevancy of the scripture 
on which they were ostensibly based. This ‘canonization’ of his writ- 
ings may be responsible for the movement’s survival after its founder’s 
death, however. When al-Banna died, the Brotherhood in Egypt practi- 
cally disintegrated: the person of its charismatic founder had been the 
movement’s effective pivot, rather than a clear-cut programme 
(compare with El-Affendi 1991, 11). In contrast, al-Nabhani’s death 
had little impact on HT. Since then, however, the immutability of the 
party ‘canon’ has been questioned, issuing in impressive results at least 
in the British context. In the Middle East the party had been faced with 
the dilemma of reconciling the need to operate effectively and efficient- 
ly within the parameters of the states there with the preservation of its 
ideological purity. The more successful Islamic protest movements are 
in organizing within the state in order ultimately to transform it into a 
vehicle for the propagation and protection of their own vision of an 
Islamic order, the greater the number of compromises they must expect 
to make concerning their Islamic ideals. The demands of Islamic auth- 
enticity hence invariably resulted in increasing marginalization for the 
party, its puritanical stance informing the safest policy of all—non-in- 
volvement in the secular states in the Middle East. Such constraints do 
not arise in the British context, however, where in real terms the move- 
ment has no intention of transforming the state into a Caliphate. Pursu- 
ing a strategy distinct from that of the gradualists and the radicalists, 
the movement wages its ideological war unrelentingly, insisting that its 
own political success or failure might ultimately be irrelevant to the 
achievement of its final goal. According to the leader of the party’s 
British branch: ‘If the youth hate Hizb ut-Tahrir but still work for 
Islam, we are successful. If they support Hizb ut-Tahrir but work for 
secularism, that is failure’ (ONews, vol. 3 no. 18, 7). 
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Proposed Constitution for an Islamic State, 1979 


The following is a translation of the text of the document published in a 
memorandum issued by the party in 1979 addressing the Iranian constitution 
(Mudhakkira min Hizb al-Tahrir hawl al-Dustur al-Irani, 30-8-79, pp. 
55-109). The original document was published in 1953. A revision producing 
in this amended version may have been prompted by the imminent prospect of 
establishing an Islamic state in Iran, presenting the leadership with an 
opportunity to suggest implementation of the constitution. As such, it may have 
provided an appropriate juncture at which to refine the document. The original 
version of articles amended during this revision are included below; deleted 
articles are also presented. 

As an Islamic document, the party leadership claim that its articles all 
derive exclusively from Islamic legislative sources. As the state cannot compel 
subjects to obey a law unless it comprises an Islamic legal rule deduced by a 
correct process of ijtihad, the legal evidences on which each article is based 
were set out in a separate volume, published in 1963. Legal evidences on 
which amended or new articles are based have not been uncovered: presumably 
these new articles are stronger than those originally adduced.. Internal sources 
stress that the amended constitution remains open to change, if more 
convincing legal evidences can be produced. 


(D) General Rules 


Article (1): The Islamic doctrine is the basis of the state. It must be the basis of 
every aspect of its structure and apparatus, of efforts to call it to account [for 
its actions], and of everything associated with it. At the same time, the Islamic 
doctrine is the basis of the state’s constitution and laws. Anything which bears 
any relation to either of these must issue from it. 

Article (2): The Domain of Islam comprises those lands in which Islamic rules 
are applied, and the security of which is guaranteed by the sovereignty of Islam. 
The Domain of Unbelief comprises those lands which apply the systems of 
unbelief, or the security of which is guaranteed by something other than Islam. 
Article (3): The Caliph adopts certain legal rules which he enacts as a 
constitution and laws. If he adopts a particular legal rule it is obligatory to act 
in accordance with it, and it thereby becomes an operative law which must be 
obeyed by all subjects (al-ra ‘iyya), both openly and in private. 
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Article (4): The Caliph does not adopt any particular legal rule concerning acts 
of devotion, with the exception of zakat and jihad. Nor does he adopt any idea 
that is associated with the Islamic doctrine. 

Article (5): Everyone who holds citizenship in the Islamic state (al-tabi ‘iyya 
al-islamiyya) enjoys the rights and shoulders the responsibilities laid down by 
the Law. 

Article (6): The state must not discriminate between its subjects (afrad 
al-ra‘iyya) in matters of government, the administration of justice, and the 
organization of their affairs. On the contrary, it must deal uniformly with them 
all, irrespective of race, religion, colour and any other factor. 

Article (7): The state applies the Islamic Law to all who hold Islamic 
citizenship , regardless of whether or not they are Muslims, as follows: 

(a) It applies all the Islamic legal rules to Muslims, without any exception. 

(b) Non-Muslims are permitted to pursue their own beliefs and acts of 
devotion. 

(c) The legal rule concerning apostasy is applied to anyone who himself 
apostatizes from Islam. The child of an apostate who has not been born a 
Muslim is treated as a non-Muslim in accordance with his particular 
circumstances, i.e. as a polytheist, or one of the ‘People of the Book’. 

(d) With regard to matters of foodstuffs and clothing, non-Muslims are dealt 
with in accordance with their own Faiths, provided that this remains within the 
bounds of what is permitted by the Islamic legal rules. 

(e) Questions of marriage and divorce between non-Muslims are settled in 
accordance with their religions. Any such issues involving both Muslims and 
non-Muslims are settled in accordance with the Islamic legal rules. 

(f) The state applies the remaining Islamic legal rules, and all matters 
pertaining to Islamic Law, such as issues of general inter-relations, punitive 
measures, [the criteria for what constitutes admissible criminal] legal evidence, 
and the political and economic systems, to everyone. These are applied to 
Muslims and non-Muslims without distinction. They are also applied to parties 
to treaties [with the Islamic state], to those who have sought the state’s 
protection, and to anyone who comes under the rule of Islam. They are applied 
to every individual subject, with the exception of ambassadors, consuls, envoys 
and the like, who enjoy diplomatic immunity. 

Article (8): Arabic alone is the language of Islam, and it is the only language 
employed by the state. 

Article (9): [jtihad is a collective duty (incumbent on the Muslim community 
as a whole); however, every Muslim has the right to practise it if he fulfils the 
requirements [that have been stipulated in respect of it]. 

Article (10): All Muslims share responsibility for Islam. There are no 
clergymen in Islam, and it is the state’s duty to prohibit everything that gives 
the impression that they do exist. 

Article (11): Primary function of the state is to convey the Islamic message. 
Article (12): The Qur’an, the Sunna, the Companions’ consensus, and 
deduction by analogy are the only legal evidences for Islamic legal rules that 
are admitted. 

Article (13): The individual is fundamentally innocent [until proven guilty], 
and can be punished only as a result of a sentence passed by a court. Torture is 
absolutely forbidden, and anyone discovered using it is punished. 
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Article (14): The fundamental principle regarding actions is for one to bind 
oneself to the appropriate legal rule in carrying them out. Consequently, no 
action should be undertaken until one has acquainted oneself with the legal 
rule governing it. The fundamental principle concerning things is that they are 
legally permitted, provided that no legal evidence in support of their 
prohibition exists. 

Article (15): Any medium by means of which something prohibited is attained 
is itself prohibited if two things hold true for it. Firstly, it must lead inevitably, 
and without any possibility of failure, to something that is prohibited. 
Secondly, the action in which it results must have been prohibited by the Law. 


(Il) The Political System 


Article (16): The system of government is a unitary and not a federal system. 
Article (17): While government is centralized, the administration is 
decentralized. 

Article (18): There are four rulers, namely the Caliph, the authorized aide, the 
provincial governor, and the district governor. Everyone else is considered to 
be a state functionary, and not a ruler. 

Article (19): Only a free Muslim man of suitable moral qualification can 
assume responsibility for government, or for any activity considered to be part 
of it. 

Article (20): It is the Muslims’ right, and their collective religious duty, to call 
the rulers to account [for their actions]. Non-Muslim citizens enjoy the right to 
voice their complaints if they consider that the ruler has treated them unjustly, 
or if they believe that Islamic legal rules have been misapplied in their respect. 
Article (21): Muslims have the right to form political parties for the purpose of 
calling the rulers to account, or in order to assume power via the umma. Such 
parties must, however, be based on the Islamic doctrine, and they must adopt 
Islamic legal rules specifically. No licence is necessary for the formation of a 
party. Groups not resting on the basis of Islam are prohibited. 

Article (22): The political system is based on four principles: (1) The Law 
(al-shar’) is sovereign, not the people. (ii) The umma possesses the right to 
govern. (iii) It is a religious obligation for Muslims to appoint a single Caliph. 
(iv) The Caliph alone has the right to adopt legal rules. Hence he enacts the 
constitution, and all other [state] laws. 

Article (23): The state apparatus rests on eight pillars: (1) The Caliph. (ii) The 
Authorized Aide. (iii) The Executive Aide. (iv) The Jihad Commander. (v) The 
Judiciary. (vi) The Provincial Governors. (vii) State Departments. (viii) The 
Umma Council. 


The Caliph 


Article (24): The Caliph acts on behalf of the umma with respect to [the 
exercise of] authority, and in implementing the Law. 

Article (25): The Caliphate is a contract involving a freedom of choice and the 
agreement of all parties. Hence no one is compelled to assume the office, nor is 
anyone compelled to elect a particular person for it. 
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Article (26): Every Muslim who is of sound mind and legally of age, whether 
male or female, has the right to elect the Caliph, and to pledge allegiance to 
him. Non-Muslims do not enjoy this right. 

Article (27): If the caliphal contract is concluded with respect to a particular 
individual as a result of his having received the bay‘a from those through 
whose bay‘a this contract is [rightfully] concluded, then the pledge of the 
remainder [of the people] is [merely] a pledge of obedience: it is not a 
contractual bay ‘a. Consequently, anyone in whom a potential for rebellion is 
perceived must be compelled to make this pledge of obedience. 

Article (28): No one can become Caliph unless he is appointed as such by the 
Muslims. No one possesses the powers conferred by the office of Caliph unless 
the caliphal contract has been concluded in his respect in accordance with the 
legally prescribed procedure, as with any other legal transaction in Islam. 
Article (29): It is a precondition for the region or country which undertakes the 
bay ‘a as a result of which the caliphal contract is concluded to enjoy self-rule, 
such that its government depends exclusively on Muslims, and not on any 
unbelieving state. The internal and external security of the Muslims in this 
region must also be through the sovereignty of Islam, and not through the 
protection of unbelief. These stipulations do not apply to other countries, from 
which the bay ‘a is a pledge of obedience. 

Article (30): The individual who is recognized as Caliph as a result of the 
bay ‘a is required to fulfil only those conditions which are necessary in order for 
the caliphal contract to be concluded. There is no stipulation that he meet the 
conditions which it is considered to be preferable for the Caliph to fulfil, 
because it is those conditions that are necessary for the conclusion of this 
contract that are crucial. 

Article (31): In order for a person to be permitted to assume leadership as 
Caliph, six conditions must be fulfilled. The individual must thus be male, 
Muslim, free, of legal majority, of sound mind, and of suitable moral 
qualification. 

Article (32): If the office of Caliph falls vacant either through the death, 
retirement or dismissal of a particular Caliph, another one must be appointed in 
his place within three days from the date of the office falling vacant. 

Article (33): The method for appointing a Caliph is as follows: 

(a) The Muslim members of the Umma Council list the candidates for this 
position and announce their names. Then the Muslims are asked to elect one of 
these. 

(b) The election result is announced; hence the Muslims learn who has won 
the most votes. 

(c) Without delay the Muslims give the bay ‘a to whoever has won the most 
votes as their Caliph, on condition that he act in accordance with the Qur’an 
and Sunna. 

(d) Once the procedure for giving the bay‘a has been completed the new 
Caliph’s name is announced publicly so that news of his appointment reaches 
the entire umma. Mention is made of the fact that he possesses the 
qualifications that make him fit to be head of state. 

Article (34): Although the umma appoints the Caliph it is not empowered to 
dismiss him once the bay ‘a has been effected in the legally prescribed manner. 
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Article (35): The Caliph is himself the state. Consequently, he possesses all 
the powers that belong to the state. These are as follows: 

(a) By adopting legal rules the Caliph makes them operative. They thus 
become laws which must be obeyed, and violation of them is prohibited. 

(b) He is responsible for the state’s domestic and foreign policies, and he 
leads the army. He has the right to declare war and to conclude peace or a 
truce, and all other manner of treaty. 

(c) He has the right to receive or to refuse to see foreign ambassadors, and 
appoints and dismisses Muslim ambassadors. 

(d) He appoints and dismisses aides and provincial governors. These are all 
accountable to him, and to the Umma Council. 

(e) He appoints and dismisses the supreme judge, departmental directors, 
army commanders, and brigadier generals. These are all answerable to him, but 
not to the Umma Council. 

(f) He adopts the legal rules on the basis of which the state budget is 
established. He determines its various sections, together with the funds which 
are required for each section, with regard both to incoming funds and to 
expenditures. 

Article (36): In adopting [legal rules] the Caliph is himself bound by [such] 
legal rules. He is thus forbidden to adopt a legal rule which has not been 
correctly derived from [recognized] legal evidences. He is also bound by those 
legal rules which he has [actually] adopted, and by the particular method of 
derivation to which he has chosen to adhere. It is thus not permitted for him to 
adopt a legal rule which has been derived in accordance with a method that is 
inconsistent with the method he has adopted. It is also forbidden for him to 
issue an order which contradicts the legal rules he has already adopted. 

Article (37): The Caliph has an absolute right to manage the affairs of his 
subjects in accordance with his own opinion and ijtihad. However, it is 
forbidden for him to diverge from any legal rule on the pretext of [serving the 
public] interest. Thus he must not prohibit subjects from importing 
commodities on the pretext of protecting the country’s industry, for example. 
Nor must he fix prices on the pretext of preventing exploitation, or compel 
property owners to rent out their property on the pretext of facilitating housing, 
for example. The same applies to everything else that is incompatible with the 
Islamic legal rules. The Caliph is thus not permitted to declare unlawful what 
is lawful, or to permit what is forbidden by the Law. 

Article (38): The Caliph is not in office for a fixed period of time. As long as 
he upholds the Law and implements its rules, and is able to conduct state 
affairs, he continues as Caliph, provided that his situation has not changed in 
such a way as to cause him to cease to be such. If he has undergone such a 
change he must be dismissed immediately. 

Article (39): A change in any of the following three aspects of the Caliph’s 
situation [automatically] removes him from office: 

(a) If he ceases to fulfil one of the conditions which must be met for the 
conclusion of the caliphal contract. He may for example be guilty of apostasy. 
He may act in a patently immoral manner or cease to be sound of mind. These 
stipulations are thus conditions not only for the conclusion of the contract, but 
also for its continuation. 
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(b) If for any reason he becomes unable to shoulder the responsibilities of 
the office. 

(c) Any subjugation which renders him unable to dispose freely of the 
Muslims’ affairs through his own opinions and in accordance with the Law. If 
he is so effectively subjugated that he becomes unable to manage his citizens’ 
affairs exclusively through his own opinions and in accordance with the Islamic 
legal rules, he is considered by law to be incapable of undertaking the 
responsibilities of state, and thereby ceases to be Caliph. This state of affairs 
might arise in two situations: 

(i) If a particular individual or group of individuals from his retinue gain 
the upper hand over him and proceed independently in the execution of 
affairs. If there is hope that he might be delivered from their control the 
Caliph is given a warning and allowed a particular period of time. If he does 
not put a stop to their domination he is deposed. If, however, there is no 
hope of his deliverance he is deposed immediately. 

(ii) If the Caliph becomes a captive of a conquering enemy, either 
because he is actually taken prisoner, or because he ends up under this 
enemy’s control. In such a case the situation is investigated, and if there is 
hope that he might free himself he is granted a respite, until there is 
absolutely no hope of his deliverance, when he is deposed. If there is no 
hope of this [to begin with], he is deposed forthwith. 

Article (40): The Court of Complaints alone determines whether or not the 
Caliph’s situation has altered in such a way as to cause him to cease to be 
Caliph. It alone has the right to dismiss or to warn him. 


The Authorized Aide 


Article (41): The Caliph appoints an authorized aide for himself to assume the 
responsibility of government. He gives him full power to manage affairs 
through his own opinions, and to execute them according to his own ijtihad. 
Article (42): The authorized aide must fulfil the same conditions as the Caliph. 
He must thus be a free Muslim male who is of legal majority, of sound mind, 
and of suitable moral qualification. Over and above this, he must possess the 
competence that is necessary for performing those activities with which he has 
been charged. 

Article (43): The investiture of the authorized aide with his office must cover 
two aspects. One of these is a general authority or responsibility, the other is 
his deputyship, or his function as delegate. Consequently, the Caliph must say 
to him: ‘I invest you with my own rights and responsibilities, as my deputy’, or 
words to this effect, which indicate his general responsibility and his 
deputyship. If he is not invested in such a manner the individual does not 
become an aide, and does not possess the powers of an authorized aide. 

Article (44): The task of the authorized aide is to acquaint the Caliph with any 
measures and management he has carried out, and any appointments he has 
made, so that he does not become [exactly] like the Caliph with regard to his 
powers. His job is thus to inform the Caliph, and to implement whatever he is 
ordered to do. 

Article (45): The Caliph must examine the actions of the authorized aide and 
his management of affairs, so that he might endorse what is correct, and rectify 
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any errors. [This is necessary] because it is the Caliph who is entrusted with 
managing the wmma’s affairs, and this management must be carried out on the 
basis of his [own] ijtihad. 

Article (46): If the authorized aide arranges a particular matter and the Caliph 
endorses it then he has the right to implement it, but only as endorsed by the 
Caliph, i.e., without any adjustment. If the Caliph reconsiders and raises 
objections to the authorized aide by opposing what he has carried out, the 
situation must be examined. If the Caliph’s objection concerns a legal rule 
which the authorized aide has implemented in the right manner, or if it 
concerns some funds which he has spent justly, the authorized aide’s opinion is 
operative, because this is originally the Caliph’s opinion, and the Caliph may 
not redress errors which in retrospect he believes that he has made in relation 
to legal rules that have [already] been implemented, or funds that have 
[already] been spent. If what the authorized aide has executed concerns 
something else—for example, the appointment of a provincial governor, or the 
equipping of an army—then the Caliph is permitted to oppose him. The 
Caliph’s opinion is implemented and the authorized aide’s action is cancelled. 
This is because the Caliph has the right to redress any errors which he believes 
to have arisen with respect to his own actions of this nature, and so has the 
right to do so with respect to the actions of his aide. 

Article (47): The authorized aide is not assigned to a specific department, or to 
a particular section of activities, because his authority is of a general nature. 
Nor does he involve himself directly in administrative affairs: instead he carries 
out a general supervision of the administrative apparatus. 


The Executive Aide 


Article (48): The Caliph appoints an aide for executive purposes. His task is of 
an executive nature [exclusively], and has nothing to do with government. His 
department comprises an apparatus for the execution of instructions issued by 
the Caliph relating both to the domestic and external spheres, and for 
submitting to the Caliph whatever he in turn receives from these spheres. His 
department thus mediates between the Caliph and others, conveying 
[information] both to and from the Caliph. 

Article (49): The executive aide must be a Muslim, because he belongs to the 
Caliph’s retinue. 

Article (50): Like the authorized aide, the executive aide is in direct contact 
with the Caliph. He is considered to be an aide [however] only with respect to 
the executive function, and not with respect to government. 


The Jihad Commander 


Article (51): The Department of the Jihad Commander is made up of four 
[distinct] Departments, namely the Departments of External Affairs, Military 
Affairs, Internal Security, and Industry. The Jihad Commander supervises and 


directs all of these. AA 
Article (52): The Department of External Affairs assumes responsibility for all 
external affairs that are associated with the state’s relations with foreign states, 


whatever the nature of these affairs. 
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Article (53): The Department of Military Affairs handles all matters related to 
the armed forces—the army, the police, [war] materials, supplies, ammunition, 
military academies and military missions. It is also concerned with whatever 
Islamic and general learning is necessary for the army, and everything that is 
connected with war, and preparing for it. 

Article (54): The Department of Internal Security assumes responsibility for 
directing everything that concerns security. It preserves the security of the 
country by means of the armed forces, but employs the police as the chief 
instrument for achieving this. 

Article (55): The Department of Industry handles everything that is associated 
with industry, be this heavy, such as the manufacture of motors, engines, car 
bodies, and materials, and the electronic industries, or light. It is responsible 
both for factories that are publicly owned, and those that are owned privately 
and are associated with the war industry. All factories, whatever their nature, 
must be established on the basis of the [state’s] military policy. 


The Army 


Article (56): Jihad is a religious duty which is obligatory for all Muslims, and 
military service is compulsory. It is thus a religious duty for every male Muslim 
of fifteen years or more to participate in military training in order to prepare 
himself for jihad. Conscription, however, is a collective duty [incumbent on the 
Muslim community as a whole]. 

Article (57): The army comprises two divisions. One division is reservist, and 
is made up of all Muslims who are capable of bearing arms. The other is made 
up of regulars. Salaries are allocated to the latter from the state budget as for 
[state] functionaries. 

Article (58): The armed forces form one single force, namely the army. 
Particular sections are selected from this, and are organized in a particular 
manner, and given a particular education. These constitute the police. 

Article (59): The police[-force] is charged with preserving order, supervising 
internal security, and carrying out everything that is of an executive nature. 
Article (60): The army has standards and banners. The Caliph presents the 
standard to whoever he places in charge of the army. He presents the banners 
to the brigadier generals. 

Article (61): The Caliph is the commander of the army. He appoints the chief 
of general staff, a general for each brigade, and a commander for each division. 
The remaining army ranks are appointed by the army’s commanders and 
brigadier generals. Individuals are appointed as [members of the general] staff 
by the chief of general staff in accordance with their knowledge of military 
affairs. 

Article (62): The entire army forms a single body and is located in special 
military camps. Some of these camps must be situated in various provinces and 
some in strategic locations. Others should change their location continuously, 
and should function as fighting forces. These camps are organized into several 
groups, and each of these groups is called an ‘army’, and is given a certain 
number. Accordingly, one has a ’ first army’, a ‘third army’, and so forth. 
Alternatively, they might be given the name of a particular province, or a 
particular administrative district. 
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Article (63): The army must be given the highest level possible of military 
education, and its [overall] intellectual level must be raised as much as 
possible. Each individual member of the army must be given such a degree of 
Islamic instruction as to enable him to develop an awareness of Islam, even if 
this is only of a general nature. 

Article (64): In each camp there must be a sufficient number of general 
members of staff who have an advanced knowledge of military affairs and 
experience in drawing up plans and directing battles. There should be as many 
such members of staff as possible in the army as a whole. 

Article (65): The army should have sufficient arms, equipment, gear and other 
supplies to enable it to execute its duty as an Islamic army. 


The Judiciary 


Article (66): The administration of justice consists in the pronouncement of a 
legal rule for compulsory implementation. It settles disputes amongst people, 
prohibits anything that might harm the rights of the community, and puts an 
end to any dispute that might arise between the people and any individual 
within the ruling system, be he a ruler or a [state] functionary, the Caliph 
himself, or one of his subordinates. 

Article (67): The Caliph appoints a supreme judge from among those free 
Muslim men who are of sound mind, of suitable moral qualification, and 
skilled in jurisprudence. The supreme judge has the authority to appoint 
judges, to discipline them, and to dismiss them, within [the limitations 
stipulated by] the administrative regulations. All other court employees are 
connected to the director of the department responsible for managing court 
affairs. 

Article (68): There are three types of judge. The first of these, the qadi, 
assumes responsibility for settling disputes between people with respect to 
their mutual relations, and where punitive measures are in order. The second is 
the muhtasib, who is responsible for rendering judgement concerning 
misdemeanours which harm the rights of the community. The third is the judge 
who deals with complaints of alleged iniquities. He assumes responsibility for 
settling any dispute that arises between the people and the state. 

Article (69): A judge must be Muslim, free, of legal majority, of sound mind, 
and of suitable moral qualification. Judges must also be skilled in 
jurisprudence, and must grasp how legal rules are applied to the facts [of a 
legal case]. In addition to fulfilling these conditions, any judge who assumes 
responsibility for pronouncing judgement in relation to alleged iniquities must 
be male, and must be capable of practising ijtihad. 

Article (70): The gadi and muhtasib may be given a general authority to 
administer justice in all cases and all regions. Alternatively, they may be 
granted an authority which is specific to a particular place or to particular types 
of [legal] case. A judge who deals with complaints of alleged iniquities can 
only be granted an authority which is general with respect to the administration 
of justice. With respect to location, he may be granted authority either with 
regard to all parts of the country or specifically for a particular region. 

Article (71): Each law court must consist of a single judge only, who has 
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authority to render judgement in the administration of justice. It is permitted 
for one or more judges to sit alongside him, but they do not have authority to 
pronounce a judgement. Instead their authority is confined to giving opinions 
and offering advice. Their opinions are not binding on the [acting] judge. 
Article (72): A judge can render judgement only in a court sitting, and [legal] 
evidence and oaths can be taken into consideration only in such sittings. 
Article (73): Courts can be graded with regard to the type of cases with which 
they deal. Thus certain judges might be assigned to cases up to and of a 
particular level, while other cases are dealt with by other courts. 

Article (74): There are neither Courts of Appeal nor Courts of Cassation. 
Justice can be administered at one level only when it comes to settling a case, 
and once a judge pronounces a verdict this is operative, and can under no 
circumstances be rescinded by the decision of another judge. 

Article (75): The muhtasib is a judge who looks into all cases of public rights 
in which there is no prosecutor, provided that these pertain neither to hudud 
nor to jinayat. 

Article (76): The muhtasib has the authority to pass judgement in cases of 
misdemeanours as soon as he learns of these and in any place, without there 
being any need for a court sitting. A number of policemen are placed at his 
disposal so that they might carry out his orders. His decisions are implemented 
immediately. 

Article (77): The muhtasib has the right to appoint individuals as his deputies, 
but they must meet the conditions stipulated with respect to himself. He 
distributes these deputies over various locations, and they have the authority to 
carry out the task of hisba in the region or quarter assigned to them, and in the 
cases with which they have been commissioned. 

Article (78): A judge who deals with complaints of alleged iniquities is 
appointed in order to redress any injustice suffered by any individual residing 
within the state’s domain, regardless of whether or not he is a citizen of the 
state, and irrespective of whether the injustice [in question] has been 
committed by the Caliph or by one of his subordinates, be the latter a ruler or a 
state functionary. 

Article (79): A judge who deals with complaints of alleged iniquities is 
appointed either by the Caliph or by the supreme judge. Neither of these has 
the right to dismiss him. His actions are scrutinized instead by the Court of 
Complaints, which itself possesses authority to dismiss him. 

Article (80): The office of complaints’ judge is not restricted to a single person 
or to a fixed number of persons. The head of state may thus appoint as many 
such judges as are necessary in order to [effectively] redress iniquities, 
whatever their number. However, when it comes to the actual administration of 
the Law, only one judge has the authority to pronounce a verdict. Thus 
although it is permitted for a number of judges dealing with complaints of 
alleged iniquities to attend the court sitting alongside [the acting judge], their 
authority extends only to offering advice, and the acting judge is not obliged to 
adopt their opinions. 

Article (81): The Court of Complaints has the right to dismiss any ruler or 
state functionary, and to dismiss the Caliph. 

Article (82): The Court of Complaints has authority to examine all complaints 
concerning alleged iniquities. These may relate to individuals within the state 
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apparatus, or may concern the Caliph’s deviation from the rules of the Law. 
Alternatively, a complaint might concern the signification of a particular 
legislative clause occurring in the constitution or in a particular law, or in any 
of the Islamic legal rules which the head of state has adopted. On the other 
hand it might be related to the imposition of some tax, or anything else. 

Article (83): In settling such cases no court sitting is necessary, the defendant 
does not have to be summoned, and there does not have to be a prosecutor. The 
Court of Complaints in fact has the right to look into such a case even if no one 
has brought charges concerning it. 

Article (84): Everyone has the right to appoint whoever they wish to represent 
them both in prosecution and in defence. This may be a man or a woman, who 
may or may not be Muslim. This applies both to the attorney, and to the 
individual granting power of attorney. It is permitted for the attorney to receive 
a fee; he is entitled to whatever sum is agreed upon by the two parties in 
question. 

Article (85): It is permitted for every individual possessing specific powers in 
relation to any particular employment within the private sphere, like an 
executor or a legal guardian, or associated with the public sphere, such as the 
Caliph, any other ruler, a state functionary, a judge who deals with cases of 
alleged iniquity, or a muhtasib, to appoint someone in his own place, and in 
possession of his own powers, as his attorney in prosecution and defence, but 
only in his capacity as an executor, a legal guardian, as the head of state or a 
ruler, as a state functionary, a judge who deals with complaints, or a muhtasib. 
Exactly the same applies whether he is a prosecutor or a defendant. 


Provincial Governors 


Article (86): The territories governed by the state are divided into units each of 
which is called a province (wilaya). Each province is itself divided into 
sub-units, each of which is known as a district (‘amala). The person in charge 
of a province is referred to as a provincial governor or amir. Someone in charge 
of a district is called a district governor or hakim. 

Article (87): The provincial governor is appointed by the Caliph, while the 
district governor is appointed either by the Caliph or by the provincial 
governor, if he is authorized to do so. The provincial governor and the district 
governor must fulfil the same conditions stipulated for the [Caliph’s] aides. 
They must thus be male, free, Muslim, of legal majority, of sound mind, and of 
suitable moral qualification. They must also be capable of carrying out any 
tasks with which they are commissioned. They are selected from amongst 
people who are known to be pious and [of] strong (character). 

Article (88): As the Caliph's representative the provincial governor has 
authority to govern, and to supervise the activities of the departments in his 
province. He has the same powers within his province as those of the 
authorized aide within the state [as a whole]. Thus he exercises authority over 
the inhabitants of his province, and controls everything that is connected with 
it, apart from its monetary affairs, judicial system, and army. The police are 
placed under his authority with respect to executive matters, but not where 
administrative ones are concerned. 
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Article (89): The provincial governor is not obliged to inform the Caliph of 
those aspects of his work which he has undertaken in conformity with the 
requirements of his office, although he may choose to do so. If, however, 
something new and generally unfamiliar arises, he must check it until he has 
informed the Caliph [of it]. Then he must proceed in accordance with the 
latter’s instructions. However, if he fears that as a result of waiting there might 
be a breakdown of law and order, he must deal with it [straightaway]. In such 
cases, he is obliged to inform the Caliph both of the matter itself and of his 
reasons for failing to inform him before dealing with it. 

Article (90): In each province there is a council which is elected from amongst 
its inhabitants and is headed by the provincial governor. This council has the 
authority to contribute its opinion in matters of an administrative nature but not 
in matters of government, and its opinions are not binding on the provincial 
governor. 

Article (91): An individual’s term of office as governor of a particular province 
should not be long. Indeed whenever it is perceived that a provincial governor 
has become [too firmly] established in the country, or that the people are taken 
with him, he must be relieved of his duties. 

Article (92): A provincial governor is not transferred from one province to 
another, because his appointment is one of general responsibility which is 
spatially confined. Instead a particular provincial governor might be relieved of 
his duties, and then reappointed. 

Article (93): A provincial governor might be dismissed if the Caliph considers 
this to be necessary, or if the Umma Council proclaims its disapproval of him, 
whether or not it divulges its reasons, or if the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of his province display their resentment towards him. Only the Caliph can 
execute his dismissal. 

Article (94): It is the Caliph’s duty to investigate the activities of each 
provincial governor, and to control these rigorously. He must appoint someone 
to act on his behalf in investigating their circumstances, supervising them, in 
gathering together either all or some of them from time to time, and in listening 
to complaints made against them by citizens. 


The Administrative Apparatus 


Article (95): Government departments, bureaux and administrative offices are 
in charge of managing state affairs and the people’s interests. This is achieved 
by arranging the former, and meeting the people’s needs. 

Article (96): The policy governing the administration of government 
departments, bureaux and administrative offices is based on a simple system, a 
promptness in carrying out duties, and the competence of those who assume 
responsibility for the administration. 

Article (97): Every capable subject, whether male or female, Muslim or not, 
may be appointed as director of any goverment department or administrative 
office. Alternatively, he may serve as a civil servant in any of these. 

Article (98): A general director must be appointed for each government 
department. Similarly, a director must be assigned to each bureau and 
administrative office in order to take charge of running it, and he is directly 
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responsible for it. These directors are answerable with respect to their activities 
to whoever bears ultimate responsibility for the administration of their 
government departments, bureaux or administrative offices. With respect to 
their being bound by public rules and regulations, however, they are 
accountable to the provincial governor and the district governor. 

Article (99): The directors of all government departments, bureaux or 
administrative offices can be dismissed only if there is a reason for this 
deriving from the administrative regulations. However, it is permitted for them 
to be transferred from one post to another, and to be suspended. Whoever bears 
ultimate responsibility for the administration of their government departments, 
bureaux or administrative offices appoints, transfers, suspends, disciplines and 
dismisses these directors. 

Article (100): Civil servants other than directors are appointed, transferred, 
suspended, disciplined and dismissed by whoever possesses ultimate authority 
for the administration of their government departments, bureaux or 
administrative offices. 


The Umma Council 


Article (101): The Umma Council comprises those persons who represent the 
Muslims in the expression of their opinions so that the Caliph might consult 
them. It is permitted for non-Muslims to be members of the Council so that 
they might voice any complaints they may have concerning either any injustices 
perpetrated against them by the rulers, or the misapplication of the Islamic 
legal rules. 

Article (102): The members of the Umma Council are elected. 

Article (103): Every subject who is of legal majority and of sound mind has the 
right to membership of the Umma Council, regardless of gender and of whether 
or not the subject is Muslim. However, the membership of non-Muslims is 
restricted to expressing their grievances concerning any injustice perpetrated by 
the rulers, or the misapplication of the Islamic legal rules. 

Article (104): Shura is consultation in general. Mashura is consultation [the 
outcome of] which is binding. Legislation, definitions, intellectual issues such 
as the examination of facts, and technical and scientific matters do not belong 
to [the category of] mashura. All other opinions do fall within this category. 
Article (105): Shura is a right of the Muslims alone. Non-Muslims have no 
right to shura. However, each individual subject, Muslim or not, is permitted 
to express their opinions. 

Article (106): The majority opinion is adopted in the case of issues dealt with 
by shura which belong to the category of mashura, regardless of whether or not 
this opinion is correct. In all other issues dealt with by shura the correct 
opinion must be sought, regardless of whether this is held by the majority or by 
a minority only. 

Article (107): The Umma Council has the four following powers: 

(i) (a) The Umma Council’s opinion must be adopted in everything to which 
mashura is applicable in the way of domestic affairs, such as issues of 
government, education, health, economy and the like. Its opinion in such cases 
is binding. It is not obligatory for the Umma Council’s opinion to be adopted 
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concerning those issues to which the term mashura does not apply. It is thus 
not obligatory for its opinion to be adopted concerning foreign policy, monetary 
affairs, and the army. 

(i) (b) The Umma Council has the right to call [the rulers] to account over 
every action that actually takes place in the state, be this to do with internal or 
external affairs, monetary affairs, or the army, and its opinion [in this respect] 
is binding if it is consistent with the Law. If the Umma Council and the rulers 
disagree over an action from the legal perspective the matter must be referred 
to the Court of Complaints for its opinion concerning it. 

(ii) The Umma Council has the right to express its dissatisfaction with 
provincial governors or aides. Its opinions in this respect are binding, and the 
Caliph is obliged to dismiss the individuals concerned at once. 

(iii) The Caliph submits any legal rules he wishes to adopt within the 
constitution or [state] laws to the Umma Council. The Muslim members of the 
latter have the right to discuss these and to express their opinions concerning 
them. Their opinions in this respect are not binding. 

(iv) The Muslim members of the Umma Council have the right to settle the 
list of candidates for the Caliphate, and their opinion in this respect is binding. 
Consequently, no candidates are admitted outside of this list. 


(IID) The Social System 


Article (108): A woman is primarily a mother and a housewife. She is an 
honour that must be safeguarded. 

Article (109): Segregation of the sexes is fundamental. They should meet only 
for some concern that is acknowledged by the Law, such as trading, or for the 
sake of which the Law permits such mixing, such as the pilgrimage. 

Article (110): A woman is granted the same rights as a man, and the same 
duties are enjoined on her as on him, apart from those which Islam, through its 
legal evidences, has prescribed specifically for women or specifically for men. 
A woman thus has the right to pursue [activities of] trade, agriculture and 
industry, to undertake legal transactions and to do business, and to own all 
manner of property. She may augment her wealth either in person or through 
the agency of others, and may herself directly attend to all of her affairs. 
Article (111): It is permitted for a woman to be appointed to the employ of the 
state, to elect members of the Umma Council, and to be a member in it herself. 
She may also participate in electing the Caliph and in swearing the pledge of 
allegiance to him. 

Article (112) It is not permitted for a woman to assume responsibility for 
government. She thus can be neither a Caliph, an aide, a provincial governor or 
a district governor, and she cannot undertake any task that is considered to be 
an aspect of government. 

Article (113): A woman lives both a public and a private life. In her public life 
she is permitted to live with women, men whom she cannot lawfully marry, and 
men whom she might lawfully marry, provided that the only parts of her that 
show are her face and hands, and on condition that she does not adorn herself, 
or display her charms. In her private life she is permitted to live only with 
women, or with men whom it is legally prohibited for her to marry. She must 
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not live with men whom she is permitted by law to marry. In each case she is 
restricted by all the rules of the Law. 

Article (114): It is prohibited for a woman to be alone in private with someone 
who it is legally permissible for her to marry. It is also prohibited for her to 
display her charms and to uncover her body in the presence of men whom she 
is legally permitted to marry. 

Article (115): It is prohibited both for men and for women to pursue any 
activity which might threaten morality, or corrupt society, if [the prohibition of] 
this [activity] is embodied in any particular Islamic legal rule. Examples of this 
are engaging the services of a woman as an air hostess, or [an attractive] young 
boy as a barber’s boy or a waiter, in order to take advantage of man’s sexual 
desire for such individuals. 

Article (116): Marital life is a life of trust and tranquillity, and the association 
between the spouses is one of friendship and companionship. A husband’s 
guardianship of his wife is to be executed in the spirit of protecting her and 
taking care of her, and not in a spirit of command and control. It is incumbent 
upon the wife to obey, while the husband is obliged to provide her with 
adequate [material] support to enable her to enjoy the generally accepted 
standard of living. 

Article (117): A husband and wife must cooperate fully with each other in 
performing household duties. The husband must take upon himself all tasks 
that are performed outside of the home, while the wife assumes responsibility 
for those jobs that are accomplished within the home, in accordance with her 
abilities. It is the husband’s duty to provide his wife with whatever domestic 
aid is necessary so that those chores which she herself is unable to perform can 
be done. 

Article (118): The custody of young children is a woman’s duty and right 
whether or not she is Muslim, as long as the child is in need of such custody. 
Once the child no longer has need of it the situation is examined. If both 
parents are Muslim the child is given the choice to remain with whichever 
parent they wish, and is attached to the parent of their choice. This applies 
regardless of the child’s sex. If, however, one parent is non-Muslim, the child 
is not granted a choice but is attached to the Muslim parent. 


(IV) The Economic System 


Article (119): An economic policy comprises a particular view of how society 
should be when considering the issue of satisfying [people’s] needs. This vision 
of society should be laid down as the basis for the achievement of this satiation. 
Article (120): The problem addressed by economics is how to distribute wealth 
and benefits amongst all subjects, and how to enable them to avail themselves 
of these by making it possible for them to acquire the right to own them, and to 
strive for them. 

Article (121): The complete satiation of all the essential needs of each and 
every individual must be guaranteed. It must also be guaranteed that each 
person is enabled to satisfy requirements that might be described as luxuries, at 
the highest possible level. 

Article (122): Wealth belongs to God alone. He has appointed humankind as 
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his vicegerent in respect of it. As a result of this general vicegerency, human 
beings enjoy the right to own this wealth. God has also permitted the individual 
to gain possession of this wealth, and through this specific permission the 
individual can actually own it. 

Article (123): There are three kinds of ownership: private, public and state. 
Article (124): Private ownership is sanctioned by the Law. It may be either in 
the form of an object or the benefit derived from it. It requires that the person 
whom it is bestowed upon derive benefit from it or receive compensation for it. 
Article (125): Public ownership consists in the permission granted by the 
Lawgiver to the community collectively to derive benefit from an object. 
Article (126): Every wealth which can be disposed of only through the opinion 
and ijtihad of the Caliph is considered to be state wealth. Examples of this are 
the funds raised through general taxes, kharaj, and jizya, which is payable by 
non-Muslims. 

Article (127): Private ownership of movable and immovable property is 
confined to the five following legal grounds for ownership: (a) Work. (b) 
Inheritance. (c) The need for wealth in order to subsist. (d) The state may 
donate some of its own funds to its citizens. (e) Wealth acquired by individuals 
without its being in exchange for [some other] funds, or for effort. 

Article (128): The disposal of property is bound by what has been permitted by 
the Lawgiver, whether such disposal consists in spending the property in 
question, or in investing it. Thus [the] dissipation [of wealth], [excessive 
indulgence in] luxuries, and stinginess are forbidden, as are capitalist 
companies, cooperative associations, and all transactions that violate the Law. 
Likewise prohibited are usury, criminal fraud, monopolistic practises, gambling 
and the like. 

Article (129): Tithe land is land the owners of which have embraced Islam, 
together with the Arabian Peninsula. Kharaj land is land which has been 
conquered, either by war or through the conclusion of [a] peace [treaty], with 
the exclusion of the Arabian Peninsula. Individuals possess both control over 
tithe land and its usufruct. The state possesses control over kharaj land, but its 
usufruct may belong to individuals. Every subject has the right to exchange 
both tithe land and the usufruct of kharaj land through legal transactions, and 
these can be inherited from them as with all other properties. 

Article (130): Possession of waste land is acquired by revitalizing it or fencing 
it off. Possession of land other than waste land can be acquired only on some 
legal ground such as inheritance, purchase or its being donated as a land grant. 
Article (131): It is absolutely prohibited for land to be leased for agricultural 
purposes, regardless of whether it is tithe or kharaj land. Share-cropping is 
likewise prohibited. However, it is permitted without any restrictions for an 
individual to assign another person to watering and looking after trees which 
are grown for their fruit or leaves, in return for the fee of a defined proportion 
of the fruit or leaves produced. 

Article (132): Everyone who owns land is compelled to utilize it. Anyone who 
so requires is given from the State Treasury whatever funds will enable him to 
do so. Anyone who neglects his land for three years without utilizing it has it 
confiscated from him and given to someone else. 

Article (133): Public ownership can be divided into three kinds: (a) Everything 
that belongs to the category of public utilities, such as town squares. (b) 
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Imperishable natural resources, such as oil wells. (c) Things which by their 
nature prevent the individual from acquiring a sole right to their possession, 
such as rivers. 
Article (134): Factories as such belong to the category of private ownership. 
However, each factory is governed by the legal rule that applies to the product 
manufactured in it. If the product belongs to the category of properties which 
can be owned privately then the factory is private property, as in the case of 
textile factories. However, if the product belongs to the category of properties 
which are owned publicly, the factory is public property, as in the case of 
factories that deal with the extraction of iron. 
Article (135): It is not permitted for the state to convert private property into 
public property, because public property is established by the nature and 
attributes of the property [itself], and not by the state’s opinions. 
Article (136): Every individual within the umma has the right to derive benefit 
from whatever belongs to the category of public property, and the state has no 
right to permit any particular individual to possess or utilize publicly owned 
properties to the exclusion of the other subjects. 
Article (137): It is permitted for the state to protect waste land and anything 
that is publicly owned for the sake of any particular interest of its subjects 
which it considers to be worthy of pursuit. 
Article (138): Hoarding wealth is prohibited even if zakat is paid on it. 
Article (139): Zakat is collected from Muslims. It is levied on those 
possessions specified for this by the Law, in the way of cash, commercial 
merchandise, livestock and grain. It is not levied on anything that is not 
specified by the Law. Zakat is taken from anyone in possession of any of the 
above, whether he is legally responsible [for his actions], as in the case of an 
individual who is of legal majority and of sound mind, or legally not held to be 
accountable [for himself], as in the case of a small boy, or an individual who is 
not of sound mind. Zakat is placed in a special section of the State Treasury, 
and is paid out only in accordance with one or more of the eight categories 
mentioned [in this respect] in the Qur’an. 
Article (140): Jizya is collected from the dhimmis, and is levied on men of 
legal majority if they are able to pay it. It is not levied on women or children. 
Article (141): Kharaj is levied on kharaj land in proportion to the potential 
yield of the land. Zakat is levied on the actual yield of tithe land. 
Article (142): It is legally permitted to exact a tax from the Muslims in order 
to cover the expenditures of the State Treasury. This must be extracted by fair 
means and from what is surplus to property owners’ [conventional] needs. It 
must also be sufficient to meet the state’s requirements. No tax is levied from 
non-Muslims, and no funds whatsoever are collected from them apart from the 
izya. 
NAR (143): If the Law enjoins a particular task or activity on the umma as a 
duty and there are no funds in the State Treasury for carrying it out the duty for 
providing these funds is transferred to the umma, and the state then has the 
right to collect these funds from it by imposing a tax on it. If, however, the 
umma is not legally obligated to carry out this task the state has no right to 
impose any tax for the sake of it. It is thus not permitted for the state to collect 
dues for [subsidizing] lawcourts and administrative departments, or for meeting 
any particular requirement [of the umma]. 
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Article (144): The State Budget has certain permanent sections which are 
determined by legal rules. It is the opinion and ijtihad of the Caliph, however, 
which decide the divisions of the budget and the sums of money contained in 
each, as well as to what these sums are allocated within each division. 

Article (145): The State Treasury’s permanent revenues consist of all the 
booty, the jizya, the kharaj, and a fifth of all buried precious minerals. These 
funds are collected on a permanent basis regardless of whether or not there is 
any need for them. 

Article (146): If the State Treasury’s permanent revenues are not sufficient to 
cover the state’s expenses, the latter has the right to collect [extraordinary] 
taxes from the Muslims. The state pursues this route in order to meet the 
following requirements: 

(a) In order to cover expenses which the State Treasury must meet and 
which are intended for the poor, the needy, and the wayfarer, and in order to 
carry out the duty of jihad. 

(b) In order to cover expenses which the State Treasury must meet in the 
way of remuneration, such as the salaries of officials, soldiers and rulers. 

(c) In order to cover expenses which the State Treasury must meet in 
relation to [the general] welfare, and public utilities, without there being any 
remuneration involved. Such examples are in the construction of roads, 
obtaining water, and building mosques, schools and hospitals. 

(d) In order to cover expenses the State Treasury must meet in cases of 
emergency, as in the case of some unforeseen disaster such as famines, floods 
or earthquakes. 

Article (147): Funds collected from customs at the country’s borders, funds 
accruing from public or state property, and funds inherited from individuals 
who have no inheritors are all considered to be revenues, and are placed in the 
Sate Treasury. 

Article (148): The State Treasury’s expenditure is distributed as follows: 

(a) Funds from the Zakat Section are paid out to the eight categories who 
are entitled to zakat funds. If there are no funds in the Zakat section nothing is 
paid out to them. 

(b) If no funds exist in the Zakat Section money is paid out to the poor, the 
needy, and the wayfarer, for [the pursuit of] jihad and for debtors from the 
State Treasury’s permanent revenues. If no funds can be found by this method 
nothing is paid to debtors, and [extraordinary] taxes are collected in order to 
meet expenses necessary for the poor, the needy, the wayfarer, and [the pursuit 
of] jihad. If there is fear of a breakdown in law and order, the necessary funds 
might be borrowed in this respect. 

(c) Money is paid out from the State Treasury to those individuals who 
render services to the state, such as officials, rulers and soldiers. If the funds in 
the State Treasury are insufficient taxes are collected immediately in order to 
meet these expenses, and funds may be borrowed for this purpose if there is 
fear of a breakdown in law and order. 

(d) The State Treasury must pay for essential facilities and utilities such as 
roads, mosques, hospitals and schools. If the contents of the State Treasury are 
not sufficient, taxes are collected immediately in order to cover these expenses. 

(e) The State Treasury pays for ‘luxury’ facilities and utilities. If its contents 
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are not enough to cover these, nothing is paid out for them and possession of 
them is postponed. 

(f) The State Treasury meets expenses arising as a result of emergencies 
such as earthquakes and floods. If there are no funds a loan is taken out 
immediately in order to meet these expenses. This is then paid off by the 
collection of taxes. 

Article (149): The state guarantees that it will provide work for every subject. 
Article (150): People employed by individuals or companies have the same 
rights and duties as state employees. Everyone who works for a wage is 
[considered] an employee, whatever the type of work and worker. If an 
employee and an employer disagree over the former’s wages this is settled by 
referring to the wages that are paid to someone involved in equivalent work. If 
they disagree over anything else the dispute is resolved by referring to the 
contract of employment, in accordance with the legal rules. 

Article (151): A wage might be determined according to the benefit of the job 
(itself) or the [extent of the] useful service provided by the employee. However 
it must not be determined in accordance with the employee’s knowledge or 
qualifications. Employees must not be given pay rises. Instead they must be 
given the wage to which they are entitled in its entirety, whether this is 
determined in accordance with the job or the employee. 

Article (152): The state guarantees that it will provide adequate support for 
anyone who has neither wealth nor employment, nor relatives who are obliged 
to support them. It also assumes responsibility for providing shelter for the 
physically disabled and the infirm. 

Article (153): The state endeavours to circulate wealth among [all of its] 
subjects, and to prevent its circulation within a particular group only. 

Article (154): The state endeavours to enable each subject to satisfy those of 
their needs that are in the nature of a luxury, and to create a balance within 
society, in accordance with the following: 

(a) It donates from both the movable and immovable properties it has within 
the State Treasury, and from the booty and the like. 

(b) It donates cultivated land as a land grant to those who do not possess 
sufficient land. It does not donate land to those who do have land but do not 
utilize it. It gives those who are unable to pursue agricultural activities 
sufficient funds to enable them to do so. 

(c) It pays the debts of those who are unable to do this themselves out of the 
zakat funds, the booty, etc.. 

Article (155): The state supervises agricultural affairs and procedure in 
accordance with what is necessitated by its agricultural policy, which seeks to 
maximize utilization of land. 

Article (156): The state supervises all industrial affairs. It assumes direct 
responsibility for those industries that are associated with anything belonging 
to the category of public property. 

Article (157): The attitude towards foreign trade is determined by the 
nationality of the tradesman, and not the origin of the commodities. Thus 
tradesmen from states with which the Islamic state is at war are prohibited 
from pursuing commercial activities in our land, unless they obtain [a special] 
permission, which may be specific to particular tradesmen, or to certain goods. 
Traders from states with which the Islamic state has treaties are dealt with in 
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accordance with these treaties. Tradesmen who are subjects [of the Islamic 
state] are prohibited from removing from the country any materials which it 
itself needs, and any vital materials. They [otherwise] have permission to trade 
in all the goods they possess. 

Article (158): All subjects have the right to establish scientific laboratories 
associated with all spheres of life, and it is the state’s duty to undertake the 
establishment of such laboratories itself. 

Article (159): It is prohibited for individuals to own laboratories which 
produce materials the possession of which will inevitably [result in] harm to 
the umma or the state. 

Article (160): The state provides all health services free of charge to everyone. 
However it does not prevent people from [privately] engaging the services of 
doctors, nor does it prevent the [private] sale of medicines. 

Article (161): It is forbidden for foreign capital to be utilized and invested in 
[our] land. It is likewise prohibited for economic concessions to be granted to 
foreigners. 

Article (162): The state issues its own particular currency which is 
independent, and it is forbidden for this to be linked to any foreign currency. 
Article (163): The state’s currency consists of gold and silver, whether or not 
this is minted. It is forbidden for it to have any other currency. It can issue 
something else in place of gold or silver, on condition that there is an 
equivalent in gold or silver in the State Coffers. It is thus permitted for the 
state to issue brass or bronze, or paper notes, and to mint or issue these in its 
name, as its currency, if it has the exact equivalent of this in gold or silver. 
Article (164): It is absolutely forbidden to open banks, and only the State Bank 
exists. It does not deal in usury, and forms a particular department in the State 
Treasury. It lends money according to the legal rules, and facilitates financial 
and monetary dealings. 

Article (165): It is permitted to exchange the state currency with those of other 
states. (As is exchanging within the state currency itself, provided that there is 
equalization.) Exchange between currencies of two different types may be such 
that it involves a quantitative disparity between them, on condition that it be an 
on the spot transaction. It is thus not permissible for the exchange to be 
deferred by either party. The exchange rate can be changed without any 
restriction, as long as the two currencies involved are of different types. Each 
subject has the right to buy whatever currency he wants both inside and outside 
of the state, and to use it in trade without there being any need for a currency 
authorization or any other permission. 


(V) Educational Policy 


Article (166): The Islamic doctrine must be the foundation on which the 
curriculum rests. All curricular subjects and methods of instruction must thus 
be established in such a way as to avoid any deviation from this basic principle. 
Article (167): The educational policy consists essentially in shaping an Islamic 
mentality and psychology. All curricular subjects which it is intended to teach 
are set down on the basis of this policy. 
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Article (168): The objective of education is to create Islamic personalities and 
to provide people with the knowledge and learning that is associated with life’s 
affairs. The methods of instruction must therefore be such that they achieve this 
objective, and every method that leads to a goal other than this one must be 
prohibited. 

Article (169): There must be as many weekly lessons in the Islamic subjects 
and those related to the Arabic language as in the remaining subjects, and these 
must occupy the same length of time as the latter. 

Article (170): A distinction must be drawn in education between the empirical 
sciences, including everything that is related to these, such as mathematics, and 
cultural disciplines. The empirical sciences and whatever is connected to these 
must thus be taught as needed, and must not be confined to any stage of 
education. The cultural disciplines, on the other hand, should be studied in the 
elementary stages, before the advanced ones, in accordance with a specific 
policy which must be compatible with the ideas and legal rules of Islam. At the 
level of higher education these disciplines can be studied as a particular form 
of learning, provided that this does not lead to any departure from the 
educational policy and its goal. 

Article (171): Islamic culture must be taught at all levels of education. At the 
level of higher education departments must be designated for the various 
Islamic subjects, just as they are for medicine, engineering, the natural 
sciences, and so on. 

Article (172): Technical disciplines and the vocational skills may on the one 
hand be associated with science, as in the case of business studies, navigation 
and agriculture, in which case they are studied without any restrictions or 
conditions. On the other hand they might be associated with a particular 
culture, whenever they are influenced by a particular point of view, as with 
painting and sculpture, in which case they are not studied [at all] if they 
contradict the Islamic point of view. 

Article (173): There must be only one educational curriculum, namely the state 
curriculum. Private schools are allowed provided that they are bound by the 
state curriculum, are based on the [state’s] educational programme, and 
actualize both the educational policy and its goal. Such schools must not be 
foreign, however. 

Article (174): Receiving instruction in whatever is necessary for a person to 
pursue his life is the duty of each individual, of either sex. Elementary 
education is therefore compulsory for everyone, and the state must provide this 
free of charge. Higher education must also be accessible to everyone, free of 
charge, to the uppermost limit of the facilities available. 

Article (175): The state must set up libraries, laboratories, and every other 
means of learning, outside the schools and universities, in order to enable those 
who wish to to continue their research into the various fields of knowledge, 
such as jurisprudence and its principles, hadith, Qur’an exegesis, intellectual 
issues, medicine, engineering, chemistry, producing inventions, making 
discoveries, and so on, so that there will be a great number of people capable of 
practising ijtihad, outstanding inventors, and creative thinkers, in the umma. 
Article (176): The exploitation of writing produced for educational purposes is 
prohibited in each stage of its production, and neither the author himself nor 
anyone else has a copy or publication right to a book if he has printed and 
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published it. However, if an individual has certain ideas which have not been 
printed or published he is permitted to take a fee for giving these to people, 
just as a fee for instruction can be accepted. 


(VI) Foreign Policy 


Article (177): Politics is the management of the umma’s affairs both internally 
and externally, and is undertaken both by the state and by the umma. The state 
applies itself to this management in practice, while the umma calls it to account 
for its handling of it. 

Article (178): It is absolutely forbidden for any individual, [political] party, 
group or association to have any relations with any foreign state. Relations with 
other states can be established by the state alone, for it has an exclusive nght to 
the practical management of the umma’s affairs. It is the duty of the umma and 
the [political] parties to call the state to account over its foreign relations. 
Article (179): The end does not justify the means, because the method (tariqa) 
[ultimately] derives from the idea (fikra). Consequently, one cannot accomplish 
something that is obligatory or lawful, by means of something that is 
prohibited. Thus a political means or expedient must not be inconsistent with 
the [overall] political method. 

Article (180): Political manoeuvres are indispensable to foreign policy. The 
secret of the power of these manoeuvres lies in making the actions [they entail] 
known, while concealing their objectives. 

Article (181): The bold exposure of the crimes committed by states, explaining 
the danger of spurious policies, disclosing harmful conspiracies and destroying 
deceptive personalities are some of the most important political procedures 
(that can be employed]. 

Article (182): Demonstrating the greatness of Islam’s ideas concerning the 
management of the affairs of individuals, nations and states is considered to be 
one of the most significant political methods. 

Article (183): The umma’s political cause is Islam, [and this must be pursued] 
in [developing] the strength of character of its state, in the correct application 
of the Islamic legal rules, and in the tireless conveying of the Islamic Message 
worldwide. 

Article (184): Conveying the Islamic Message is the pivot around which the 
foreign policy revolves, and the state’s relations with all other states are 
constructed on this basis. 

Article (185): The state’s relations with the other states that exist in the world 
are based on four considerations: 

(i) The states [presently] existing in the Islamic world are considered as if 
they all lie within a single country. Consequently, they do not belong to the 
sphere of foreign relations, and relations with them are not considered to be 
part of the state’s foreign policy. Every effort must be made to unite them all in 
a single state. 

(ii) States with which we have economic, trade or cultural treaties, or 
friendship accords, are dealt with in accordance with the stipulations of those 
treaties. Citizens of such states have the right to enter our lands with their 
identity cards alone, without there being any need for a passport, if the treaty 
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states as much, and on condition that subjects of the Islamic state enjoy an 
equivalent right in return. Economic and trade relations with such states must 
be confined to certain items and to certain specifications only, on condition that 
these things are indeed essential [for the Islamic state], and [provided that 
these treaties] do not lead to a strengthening of such states. 

(iii) States with which we have no treaties, states such as England, America 
and France that practise colonialism, and states which have ambitions in our 
lands, such as Russia, are regarded as states which legally speaking are at war 
(with the Islamic state]. Consequently, every precaution is taken in relation to 
these states, and it is not permitted for any diplomatic relations to be 
established with them. Citizens of such states have the right to enter our lands 
but only with a passport, and with an individual visa for each person and for 
each trip. 

(iv) A state of war must be adopted as the basis of all conduct with respect 
to those states which are actually at war [with the Islamic state]. These must be 
dealt with as if we are actually at war with them, regardless of whether or not 
there is a truce between them and us. All citizens of such states are prohibited 
from entering the lands [of the Islamic state]. 

Article (186): Military pacts and everything that is in the nature of such pacts 
or is associated with them, such as political treaties and agreements for the 
leasing of military bases and airfields, are absolutely prohibited. It is, however, 
permitted [for the Islamic state] to conclude friendship accords, economic, 
trade, financial and cultural treaties, and peace accords. 

Article (187): It is not permitted for the state to join organizations which are 
established on a basis other than Islam, or apply legal rules other than those of 
Islam. Examples of such international organizations are the UN, the 
International Court of Justice, the International Monetary Fund, and the World 
Bank. An example of such a regional organization is the Arab League. 


Differences between 1953 and 1979 Versions 


The original version of the constitution arises from al-Nabhani 1953d, 80-113. 
The total number of articles is 182. While the amended version has substituted 
the specific terms Caliph and Caliphate, and only on two occasions employs the 
more general terms ‘head of state’ and ‘the office of head of state’, the original 
version employs these more general terms throughout, with only one exception 
(article 49), where the term Caliph is used. The amendment was apparently 
introduced to preclude any doubts concerning the exact form of the Islamic 
state and its ruler. Nevertheless, it is abundantly clear, both from the 1953 
constitution itself, and from party literature published at the same time, that the 
more general terms employed signified Caliph and Caliphate. 


(D) General Rules 


1979 Article 2 is absent in the 1953 version. 
1979 Article 7f. The final sentence reads in the 1953 version as follows: ‘with 
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the exception of ambassadors, envoys, and the like, they are dealt with in 
issues of their conduct in accordance with the terms of the agreements with 
their states’. 

1979 Article 12 has the following addition in the 1953 version: ‘and it is not 
permitted to construct legislation on the basis of any other evidences’. 


(II) The Political System 


1979 Article 18 is absent in the 1953 version. 

1979 Article 23: in the 1953 version, only seven pillars are listed as follows: 
Head of State, Aides, Provincial Governors, Judiciary, Administrative 
Apparatus, Army and Consultative Council. These elements are outlined in the 
following order: Consultative Council, Head of State, Aides, Administrative 
Apparatus, Provincial Governors, Judiciary, Army. 


The Umma Council 


In the 1953 version, the Umma Council has the more specific title of the 
Consultative Council (Majlis al-Shura). 

1979 Article 107ib: the first sentence has the following addition in the 1953 
version: ‘or the army, and its opinion is binding in those issues in which the 
majority opinion is binding: it is not binding in those matters in which the 
majority opinion is not binding’. 

1979 Articles 41-7: the expression ‘authorized aide’ has replaced the plural, 
unspecified form ‘aides’ in the 1953 version. 


Administrative Apparatus 


The following articles, with their numbering in the 1953 version indicated, are 
absent from the 1979 version: 

1953 Article 53: The Administrative Apparatus comprises two sections: one is 
the executive administration, the other the administration of government 
departments. Neither of these is part of government, and people who work in 
these sections are employees, not rulers. 

1953 Article 54: The executive administration comprises an apparatus for 
implementing whatever orders issue from the head of state to domestic and 
foreign spheres, and for bringing to his attention anything that issues from 
these spheres. It is thus an intermediary between the head of state and others: it 
conveys to and from him. 

1953 Article 55: Anyone who takes responsibility for the executive 
administration must be a Muslim, because he is part of the head of state’s 
entourage. 

1953 Article 56: A single director is responsible for the executive 
administration, although it is permitted for more than one to assume this 
responsibility, if each person undertakes a specific task. The executive 
administration is in direct contact with the head of state, just like the aides; its 
director is considered to be an aide, but in matters of execution only, and not in 
government. 
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1953 Article 57: The administration which deals with governmental 
departments manages the interests of the people living within the state’s 
domain. A director is appointed to each department: he is directly responsible 
for it, and is in charge of managing it. These directors have the authority to 
appoint, transfer, discipline and remove civil servants who work in their 
bureaux (within the bounds stipulated by the administrative regulations). These 
civil servants are accountable to the directors of their bureaux: where 
adherence to general rules and regulations is concerned, they are answerable to 
the head of state, the aides, and the provincial governors. 

1953 Article 58. 1979 Article 96 is based on 1953 Article 58, but in the latter 
there is no mention of bureaux and administrative offices. 

1953 Article 59. 1979 Article 97 is based on 1953 Article 59, but in the latter 
there is no mention of administrative offices. 

1953 Article 60: Directors throughout the Administrative Apparatus (in both 
the executive administration and in the administration of government 
departments) are dismissed only if some reason specified by the administrative 
regulations necessitates this. However, it is permitted for a director to be 
transferred from one post to another, as seen fit by whoever is responsible for 
appointing these directors. 

1979 Article 95 is absent in the 1953 version. 


(III) The Social System 


1979 Article 111: The first sentence proceeds as follows in the 1953 version: 
‘It is permitted for a woman to be appointed to the employ of the state, to 
positions within the judicial system (with the exception of the Court of 
Complaints), to elect members of the Consultative Council...’ 


(IV) The Economic System 


1979 Article 154: The 1953 version adds point d: ‘It donates funds from 
publicly owned property both to people who are in need, and those who are not, 
in accordance with what it considers to be conducive to enabling them to satisfy 
requirements which might be described as luxuries, and in order to create a 
balance’. 

1979 Article 159: The 1953 version continues as follows: ‘and which the 
revealed Law has prohibited’. 


(V) Educational Policy 


1979 Article 169 is absent in the 1953 version. 

1979 Article 170: The third sentence proceeds as follows in the 1953 version: 
‘The cultural disciplines, on the other hand, should be studied in the 
elementary and secondary stages, in accordance with a specific policy...’. 

1953 Article 168, absent from the 1979 constitution, reads: 

‘Every subject has the right to publish a newspaper or magazine, be it political 
or otherwise, and to publish any book, without need for permission. Anyone 
who prints, publishes or issues something in the nature of which it is to destroy 
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the foundation upon which the state rests will be punished’. 

1953 Article 169, absent from the 1979 constitution, reads: 

‘The state must strive to fight against illiteracy, and to educate anyone who 
missed out on their education at the usual age’. 


(VI) Foreign Policy 


1979 Article 185i continues as follows in the 1953 version: ‘to unite them all 
in a single state. Their citizens are not considered to be aliens: instead, they 
enjoy the rights of any other subjects (of the Islamic state], if they live in part of 
the Domain of Islam. If they live in the Domain of Unbelief, however, they are 
considered to be aliens’. 

1979 Article 185iv: The final sentence continues as follows in the 1953 
version: ‘the blood and possessions of the non-Muslims amongst them are 
considered to be permissible [for attack]’. 

1979 Article 187: The final sentence continues as follows in the 1953 version: 
‘the Arab League, and the Arab Development Organization’. 

1953 Article 180, absent from the 1979 constitution, reads: 

‘It is permitted for states which are not physically at war [with the Islamic 
state], those which do not pursue colonialism, and those which have no designs 
on our lands, to open embassies in [the Islamic state], on condition that all 
political and cultural activities are prohibited, and that their powers and 
movements are restricted’. 

1953 Article 181, absent from the 1979 constitution, reads: ‘The state opens 
embassies in states with which it is not physically at war in accordance with 
whatever is dictated by the interests of [the effort to propagate] the Message. 
One of the functions of these embassies is to propagate Islam, and to 
propagandize for it’. 
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HT publications and leaflets were obtained directly from party sources in 
Jordan, Britain, Germany and the West Bank. Many leafets expound the party’s 
position on topical issues and are evidently intended for public consumption, 
but others are clearly intended for internal use. Such documents outline organ- 
izational procedures, address administrative problems, and provide an assess- 
ment of the party’s perceptions of its own progress at various stages of its 
programme. Apart from practical difficulties that arise in drawing on such 
leaflets (poor quality, missing pages, illegible handwriting, and so forth), many 
are undated, which often detracted from the use to which leaflets could be put. 
However, approximate dating on the basis of content was at times possible. 

Before the end of 1989, the party’s status in Jordan discouraged attempts to 
carry out fieldwork there. Activists in Britain indeed made it clear that official 
party sources would find it difficult to cooperate. The parliamentary elections 
of November 1989 ushered in a climate more conducive to seeking out activists 
in Jordan, however. In spite of its increasing visibility, especially during the 
Gulf crisis, considerable evasiveness was encountered during a field visit in 
1992. Attempts to set up meetings with activists often met with a genuine 
reluctance to meet and talk, since memories of ‘pre-democracy Jordan’ were 
still too fresh. Activists in Jordan continue to exercise extreme caution and re- 
main suspicious of outside interest, even when confined to events in the rela- 
tively distant past. One activist explicitly rejected suggestions that there was 
much to gain from reconstructing the party’s career for the outside world, in- 
sisting that its only concern is for its ideas to reach the public. Occasionally the 
paranoia of the 1950s and 1960s is still evident, with one activist maintaining, 
for example, that the son of a prominent Palestinian politician has written a 
piece on HT ‘for American intelligence’. 

Confident in his new office, the party’s official spokesman proved reasona- 
bly willing to talk, due in no small part to efforts of a mutual contact who had 
won his trust in prison some years earlier. Similar arrangements secured access 
to a number of other senior activists. At the time of writing one of these men is 
on the run, having been sentenced to death in absentia for his alleged role in 
the Mu 'tah episode. A field visit in 1994 found the spokesman as helpful as be- 
fore, and contacts were also made with senior activists: all activists quoted are 
senior in status within the movement. In spite of such successes, field research 
on Islamic movements in the Arab world raises a number of difficulties. 
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The Western researcher is open to suspicions (from the movement and 
society at large) that they are attached to a foreign intelligence agency, or un- 
wittingly acting in its interests. At the same time dealings with a proscribed 
movement can result in unwanted interest from the country’s security services. 
For instance, during the late 1970s a well-established Jordanian academic 
made contact with activists in order to conduct interviews; the next day he was 
invited to visit the General Intelligence Department. A female researcher oper- 
ating in this overwhelmingly male world often cannot proceed without a male 
companion; someone who enjoys the trust of the movement under research can 
facilitate interviews considerably. In the case of a group that implements gen- 
der segregation as rigidly as HT, even this cannot always guarantee a female 
researcher access to the prospective interviewee. As there is an assumption that 
one will take up one’s natural place with the womenfolk, interviews in acti- 
vists’ homes are best avoided. Finally, facts and views which would be with- 
held from others are often entrusted to a Muslim interviewer, and doubts of an 
ethical nature surround the disclosure of such information. 

Field research in Britain has been carried out in London and Cardiff. 
Younger activists have generally been more open, and one was willing to be 
flexible on the issue of segregation, taking the unprecedented step of inviting a 
female researcher to attend closed all-male study-circles. Recordings of talks by 
activists in Britain constitute a source intermediate between written sources 
and interviews. Together with the question-and-answer sessions that generally 
follow them, these talks bring to life the movement’s style of expression and 
argument. Similarly, recordings of a series of study-circles conducted in 
London a few years ago afforded rare insight into the overall ethos of the 
study-circle. 

Certain problems were encountered in relation to important external 
sources. As it was impossible to examine relevant files in the Israeli State 
Archives in person, it was necessary to rely on the unpublished Hebrew report 
of relevant holdings produced by Simon and Landau, for which thanks are due 
to Professor Amnon Cohen at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem for provid- 
ing. Other Hebrew literature, including the journal Hamizrah Hehadash (which 
contains material relevant to the history of HT in Jordan, 1952-7) was inac- 
cessible. While further detail on this early period might arise from a survey of 
the Amman-based newspapers al-Difa ‘ and Filastin which cover these years, as 
well as the Proceedings of the Jordanian House of Representatives, there are 
generally few accessible and useful external sources concerning the movement, 
especially from the late 1950s. 

To compensate it would be necessary to interview the movement’s contem- 
poraries and to examine governmental sources and the press in several loca- 
tions in the Arab East: clearly an ambitious project. Consequently, extensive 
use has been made of internal sources, such as written or oral texts produced by 
party officials or activists. 


Party Publications 


HT publications listed below are arranged in alphabetical order by author sur- 
name, when known, and otherwise by title. While several do not provide an 
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author’s name according to Samara (1987,150—1), al-Nabhani was the author of 
Dukhul al-Mujtama ‘; Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir, Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al- 
Tahrir; Muqaddimat al-Dustur: al-Asbab al-Mujiba lahu; Nazarat Siyasiyya 
li-Hizb al-Tahrir and Nida’ Harr ila-l-Muslimin min Hizb al-Tahrir. Samara 
also maintains that a number of al-Nabhani’s books were published in the 
names of other party members subsequent to an interdiction concerning the 
publication and distribution of his writings. According to this theory, 
al-Nabhani was actually also the author of al-Fikr al-Islami; Kayfa Hudimat 
al-Khilafa; Naqd al-Ishtirakiyya al-Markisiyya; Nizam al-‘Uqubat, and al- 
Siyasa al-Iqtisadiyya al-Muthla. Most of the works listed here do not indicate 
a commercial publisher: those that do generally indicate a publisher based in 
Beirut. The remainder have apparently been published by the party itself. The 
precise publication date of many of the books cannot be determined. A series of 
eight books (al-Dawla al-Islamiyya; Mafahim Hizb al-T ahrir, Nizam al-Hukm 
fi-l-Islam; al-Nizam al-Ijtima‘i fi-l-Islam, al-Nizam al-Iqtisadi fi-l-Islam; 
Nizam al-Islam and al-Takattul al-Hizbi), all apparently written by al-Nabhani 
and evidently printed at the same place, have on their front covers “mini man- 
shurat Hizb al-Tahrir, al-Quds, 1953’. However, none of these are first editions 
(most are second editions, while al-Nizam al-Igtisadi fi-l-Islam and al-T. akattul 
al-Hizbi are third editions, and Nizam al-Islam is a fifth edition), and the dates 
on the front covers are a reference to the official date of the party’s establish- 
ment, rather than the date of publication of these books. For instance, the front 
cover of al-Shaksiyya al-Islamiyya has the date 1953, whereas there is a refer- 
ence in the text to the date of writing as 1960 (vol. II, 19). Part of this publica- 
tion was later reproduced in booklet form in 1967: the author simply 
substituted 1967 for 1960 in the passage in question (al-Khilafa, 17). It is how- 
ever certain that Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir and Nizam al-Hukm fi-l-Islam were 
published in 1953. The confusion surrounding the publication date of some 
books and the absence of details concerning the publication date of others 
makes it difficult to draw on these in an endeavour to trace the evolution of the 
party’s stance over the years. Hadith al-Siyam is a compilation of party leaflets 
issued over some time, and only some of its contents can been dated, having 
originally been issued in Beirut during the early 1960s. Finally, no explicit ref- 
erence to the party can be found in some of the publications (a/-Dimuqratiyya 
wa Hukm al-Islam fiha and al-Istidlal bi-l-Zanni, for example). Nevertheless, 
it is evident that these books represent the party’s position, and that they are 
promoted by the party as part of its official literature. 


Party Books 


Ghanim “Abduh. Nagd al-Ishtirakiyya al-Markisiyya. 1963, 202 pp. 

Ahmad al-Da‘ur. Ahkam al-Bayyinat. Beirut: Matabi‘ al-Ghandur, 1965, 80 pp. 

Dukhul al-Mujtama ‘. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1958, 32 pp. 

Hadith al-Siyam. al-Ram: Matba‘at al-Risala, n.d., 123 pp. 

Hizb al-Tahrir. May 1985, 111 pp. 

Muhammad Muhammad Isma'il. al-Fikr al-Islami. Beirut: Maktabat al-Wa‘i, 
1985, 102 pp. 
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Kitab al-Da ‘wa al-Islamiyya: Farida Shar ‘iyya wa Durura Bashariyya wa-l- 
Duktur Sadiq Amin. 51 pp. 

Mafahim Hizb al-Tahrir. 2nd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953; Beirut: 
Matabi‘ al-Istiqlal, 1953, 73 pp. 

Mafahim Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir. 3rd edn. May 1969, 176 pp. 

“Abd al-Rahman al-Maliki. al-Siyasa al-Igtisadiyya al-Muthla. 1963, 184 pp. 

. Nizam al- ‘Uqubat. 1965, 242 pp. 

Muqaddimat al-Dustur: al-Asbab al-Mujiba lahu. 1963, 456 pp. 

Tagi al-Din al-Nabhani. al-Dawla al-Islamiyya. 2nd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al- 
Tahrir, 1953, 192 pp. 

. Nizam al-Hukm fi-l-Islam. 2nd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953a; 

Beirut: Dar al-Kashshaf, July 1953a, 127 pp. 

. al-Nizam al-Ijtima ʻi fi-l-Islam. 2nd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953b, 

143 pp. 

. al-Nizam al-Iqtisadi fi-l-Islam. 3rd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953c, 
266 pp. 

——. Nizam al-Islam. 5th edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953d, 119 pp. 

. al-Shakhsiyya al-Islamiyya. 3 vols. 2nd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 

1953e. Vols. I, 343 pp., II, 304 pp., III, 492 pp. 

. al-Takattul al-Hizbi. 3rd edn. al-Quds: Hizb al-Tahrir, 1953f, 56 pp. 

. al-Khilafa. Kuwait: al-Matba‘a al-‘Asriyya, 1967, 37 pp. 

. al-Tafkir. March 1973, 175 pp. The front cover notes that ‘this book has 

been issued by HT’. 

. Sur ‘at al-Badiha. November 1976, 136 pp. 

Nazarat Siyasiyya li-Hizb al-Tahrir. December 1972, 112 pp. 

Nida’ Harr ila-l-Muslimin min Hizb al-Tahrir. Khartoum: 1965. 

‘Abd al-Qadim Zallum. Kayfa Hudimat al-Khilafa. 1962, 204 pp. The front 
cover notes that ‘this book has been issued by HT’. 

. al-Amwal fi Dawlat al-Khilafa. Beirut: Dar al-‘Ilm li-l-Malayin, 1983, 
237 pp. 

Hafiz Salih. al-Dimugqratiyya wa Hukm al-Islam fiha. Beirut: Dar al-Nahda 
al-Islamiyya, 1988, 108 pp. 

Fathi Muhammad Salim. al-Istidla! bi-l-Zanni (min Abhath al- ‘Aqida). June 
1980, 101 pp. 


Party Leaflets 


The leaflets listed here are arranged in alphabetical order according to title for 
titled leaflets and for untitled leaflets according to the first line of text. The 
vast majority are already dated but a few have been dated approximately on the 
basis of their contents. Some leaflets are dated according to the Islamic (Hijri) 
Calendar: the corresponding Gregorian date has been calculated using G.S.P. 
Freeman-Grenville, The Muslim and Christian Calendars (London: OUP, 
1963). In addition to listed leaflets, numerous others ranging from the early 
1950s to the early 1990s and adressing a broad spectrum of issues have been 
consulted. Question-answer leaflets are indicated by (Q-A). 


Ab‘athu ilaykum bi-risalat tahiyya wa i ‘zaz (internal letter addressed to al- 
ikhwa al-a‘izza’). 10-2-88, 3 pp. 
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A-fa-hukm al-jahiliyyah yabghun (Qur’an 5:50; Lajnat Wilayat Suriya). 
19-3-80, 5 pp. 

al-Af‘al al-tabi ‘iyya hiya al-af'al al-jibilliyya (Q-A). 7-5-1970, 3 pp. 

Ahkam ‘Amma: inna huquq al-tab‘ mubaha. n.d., 3 pp. 

Ajwibat asila asdaraha Hizb al-Tahrir. 10—3-1979, 2 pp. 

‘Ala Lijan al-Hizb wa a‘da’ihi an yataqayyadu bima yali. n.d., 2 pp. 

Ams al-ahad ‘ada ra’is al-wuzara’ al-sayyid Shafiq al-Wazzan min rihlatihi 
ila Dimashq (Lajnat Wilayat Lubnan). 11-8-81, 1 p. 

al-A ‘rad allati tamurru biha-l-Kutla ‘inda intiqaliha min Kutla Hizbiyya ila 
Hizb Mutakamil. n.d., 2 pp. 

Ba ‘da-l-ruju‘ ila-l-qanun al-idari (Ta‘mim). 12-12-78, 1 p. 

Arju ijabati ‘ala-l-as’ila al-taliya (ltr addressed to akhi al-karim). 1980, 5 pp. 

Bi-tarikh 23-1 a‘lana Carter amam al-Congress al-amriki (Bayan min Hizb 
al-Tahrir). 25—1—80, 4 pp. 

Bi-tarikh 16—1-94 asdarat mahkamat amn al-dawla hukmaha (Wilayat al- 
Urdunn). 22—1—94, 1 p. 

Dardashat. 27-2-81, 4 pp. 

al-Dawla tuzayyifu bayan ‘asha’ir Bani Hasan (Wilayat al-Urdunn). 9-8-82, 

2 pp. 

al-Dimugratiyya kufr, wa la narda ‘an al-Islam badila. n.d., probably from 
late May 1960, 4 pp. 

al-Dimugratiyya Nizam Kufr. 25—6—65, 3 pp. 

Dustur Hizb al-Tahrir al-Muqaddam li-l-Hukuma fi Bayrut. 234-59, 77 pp. 

Fa-bi-tarikh 8, Safar 1381...sami ‘tu dars al-jum‘a (letter addressed to Shaykh 
Badr ‘Abd al-Basit at al-Azhar). 29-7-61, 3 pp. 

Fa-la tahinu wa tad‘u ila-l-silm wa antum al-a ‘lawn (Qur’an 47:35). 
10-11-82, 3 pp. 

Fi ‘ahd al-rasul salla Allahu ‘alayhi wa alihi wa sallam (Q-A). 5-2—69, 5 pp. 

Fi ba‘d al-buldan yuhawil al-shabab ikhfa’ al-halaqat ‘an a‘yun al-sulta (Q- 
A). n.d., 1 p. 

Fi marhalat al-tafa‘ul innama yustahdaf al-hukm mubasharatan. n.d., prob- 
ably from mid-1963, 1 p. 

Fi yawm al-thalatha’ 29-9-81 ba'd al-‘asr nazalat ila shawari‘ madinat 
Dimashq (Lajnat Wilayat Suriya). 1-10-81, 2 pp. 

Fi yawm al-jum‘a 6-12-85 sarraha-l-batriyark Hazim l-jaridat al-jumhuriyya 
al-lubnaniyya. 9-12-85, 2 pp. 

al-Ghazwa-l-Salibiyya-l-jadida fi-l-Jazira wa-l-Khalij (text of lecture deliv- 
ered at the Association of Professional Guilds, Amman by ‘Ata’ Abu-l- 
Rushta). 2-10-90, 23 pp. 

Hadhihi ajwibat asi'la waradat min ba‘d al-shabab ‘indakum wa min makan 
akhar. 26-12-80, 4 pp. 

al-Hadith al-Mutawatir (Q-A). 17-11-84, 3 pp. 

Haigh wa ma haqqaqahu fi Mu 'tamar Half al-Atlasi fi Roma. 10-5-81, 2 pp. 

Hajis Intikhabat Ri’asat al-Jumhuriyya (Lajnat Wilayat Lubnan). 8-5-82, 2pp. 

al-Halaqat. n.d., 2 pp. 

Hamala Shultz wazir al-kharijiyya al-amrikiyya min ziyaratihi li-Suriya 
(Bayan min Hizb al-Tahrir). 3-3-88, 2 pp. 

al-hamdu li-llah alladhi habana bi-ni ‘mat al-Islam. 19-12-64, 1 p. 

Haga’ ig la bud an takun badihiyyat. n.d., probably from very end of 1970, 1 p. 
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al-Hizb al-mabda’i huwa takattul yaqumu ‘ala mabda’ amana afraduhu bihi 
(Q-A). 14-8-67, 5 pp. 

Hukm Allah fi-l-Tatbi‘. 20-2-95, 2 pp. 

Hukm Khatf al-Ta‘irat. 84-88, 1 p.. 

al-Hukm al-Shar ʻi fi Tahdid al-Nasl wa fi Man‘ al-Haml. August 1968, 2 pp. 

Hunaka farq bayna-l-fard al-wahid...wa bayna-l-hizb (Q-A). n.d., 1 p. 

Hunaka farq bayna nazrat al-rajul ila ‘awrat al-rajul wa bayna nazrat al- 
mar'a ila ‘awrat al-mar’a (Q-A). n.d., 1 p. 

Idarat al-Lijan al-Mahalliyya. n.d., 1 p. 

al-Ijtihad wa-l-Taglid. n.d., probably from 1960, 1 p. 

Ila kull al-mujtami‘in fi-l-jaza ‘ir al-bahithin fi mugtarahat amrika (Bayan 
issued by Maktab al-Natiq al-Rasmi li-Hizb al-Tahrir fi-l-Urdunn, Amman). 
27-9-91, 2 pp. 

Ilhaq Lubnan bi-aslihi Suriya huwa-l-hall al-wahid li-l-mushkila al-Lubnaniy- 
ya. 28-2-80, 4 pp. 

Inna Allaha ta‘ala yaqul ‘wa man la yahkum bima anzala Allah’ (Q-A). 
2-10-61, 3 pp. 

Inna dukhul al-waqt sabab min asbab al-qiyam bi-ida’ al-salat (Q-A). n.d., 1p. 

Inna khuruj Baritaniya min al-khalij (Q-A). 9-12-71, 1 p. 

Inna-l-halqa al-shahriyya ‘amal asasi min a ‘mal al-hizb (Ta‘mim). 29-12-69, 

1 p. 

Inna-l-harb al-da’ira bayna Pakistan wa-l-Hind al-an (Q-A). 7-12-71, 2 pp. 

Inna-l-hizb innama ya 'malu ibtigha’a mardat Allah (Ta‘mim). 23-9-72, 1 p. 

Inna hizb al-tahrir huwa takattul siyasi. n.d., 3 pp. 

Inna-l-ijra’at al-akhira allati ittakhadhatha al-hukuma al-urdunniyya (Q-A). 
June 1983, 5 pp. 

Inna ma hasala fi ‘Adan hadha-l-usbu ‘ (Q-A). 17-1-86, 1 p. 

Inna ma qamat bihi al-idara al-amrikiyya min kashf ‘an giyamiha bi-l-ittisalat 
maʻa Iran (Q-A). 20-11-86, 1 p. 

Inna ma taqumu bihi-l-urdunn min ardanna li-l-diffa al-gharbiyya wa qita‘ 
ghazza (Q-A). 2-10-86, 1 p. 

Inna man farada nafsahu ‘ala hizb al-tahrir aw dawama ‘ala-l-dirasa fihi 
(Ta‘mim). n.d., 1 p. 

Inna man farada nafsahu ‘ala hizb al-tahrir wa aqsama qasam al-hizb 
(Ta‘mim). 1-12-78, 1 p. 

Inna mawdu‘ al-malal alladhi yujad laday ba‘d al-shabab (Q-A). n.d., 2 pp. 

Inna nazariyyatay: al-siyada li-l-umma, wa-l-umma masdar al-sultat (Q-A). 
26—7-70, 2 pp. 

Inna ri‘ayat al-shu’un fi ‘lan innama hiya min khasa’is al-dawla (Q-A). 
13-3-76, 1 p. 

Inna-l-tafa ‘ul huwa ifham al-umma mabda’ al-hizb liyakun mabda’aha (Q-A). 
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